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INTRODUCTION 


PAuLO E. DE BERREDO CARNEIRO 


Sociology was coming into being in Europe as a distinct abstract science, 
with its own working methods and a well-defined field of research, at the very 
time when the various countries which today constitute Latin America were 
achieving their independence. 

Since then, these States have grown prodigiously. Their resources of all 
kinds have steadily developed. The growth of their population and the increase 
of their wealth, with gathering momentum, have brought them, almost 
unobserved, into the ranks of the great powers. 

All this time, social science was feeling its way, shaping its tools, trying 
new methods, widening its scope, confirming the truth of its fundamental 
tenets, analysing its early results, building up teams of workers and schools of 
specialists. 

There is reason to believe that the astonishing advances made by the 
countries of the New World in little over a century would have been impossible 
without the unobtrusive and often unrecognized contribution made simul- 
taneously by this new science. 

In return, Latin America unconsciously but decisively furthered the progress 
of the social sciences. The study of the problems encountered in the New World 
in particularly authentic form could not fail to bring to those sciences an 
infinite number of new facts and principles. No matter what the question 
considered—indigenous tribes, the African slave-trade, rural feudalism, the 
development of towns, expansionist movements within a country, mineral or 
agricultural wealth, political revolts, racial contrasts and similarities, nation- 
alism, the evolution of labour conditions, the role of jurists in the internal affairs 
and foreign policy of each State, folklore, cultural exchanges, and so on—the 
social sciences found a rich field of discoveries awaiting them. The sociologist 
was in nearly as fortunate a position as the naturalist, with a perpetual store 
of new species to describe. 

Strictly speaking, pure sociology, in its abstract form, has never taken root 
in the new continent. In Latin America there has been no systematic attempt 
to discover the general laws governing a human community’s existence and 
development. On the other hand, practical social science research has, from 
the outset, been developed on a considerable scale throughout America. 
A rich harvest has been gleaned from physical and cultural anthropology, 
social ecology, human geography, political economy, social psychology, law, 
history, ethics, and so on. In this connexion, we have only to think of the 
prolific work of the ‘“‘Americanists” in these different branches of knowledge. 

So conceived and applied, the social sciences make up in exactitude what 
they lose in generality. All the political, economic or cultural problems daily 
confronting administrators or theorists are, in one way or another, connected 
with them. In our day it would be inconceivable to govern a country or plan 
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its future without consulting the specialists in these various branches of science, 

For the past 50 years, several Latin American countries have allotted an 
important place to the social sciences in higher education. Museums and 
research institutes also devote a large part of their resources and activities to 
them. Teams of scientific workers are constantly engaged on research, and on 
the statistical analysis and interpretation of their findings. 

The fundamental aim of these research workers is to extract and examine the 
constant factors in the infinite variety of social phenomena. Empirical though 
they be, these constants are extremely important, since they form the sole basis 
for all the theories and forecasts of the social sciences. 

Such an aim can be achieved only by properly trained scientists. In this 
field improvisation is bound to lead to disappointment. Particularly in young 
countries, where specialists are often too hastily recruited, it must be constantly 
borne in mind that study of the social sciences should be embarked upon 
only after long apprenticeship in the methods and principles of the simpler 
sciences. The intellect cannot profitably approach subjects as complex and 
involved as social phenomena until it has been tried and tested on simpler and 
more general questions. A sociologist would indeed be ill-equipped without a 
thorough knowledge of mathematics enabling him to apply to certain human 
problems the logical machinery and analytical processes of geometry or 
mechanics. Nor can he be ignorant of the data and methods of physical 
science. How can he learn the art of observation unless he has first practised 
it in studying the heavens? Where can he see the proper use of the experimental 
method—so often abused by sociologists—unless he goes back to its origins in 
the work of Galileo, Faraday, Lavoisier or the Curies in physics and chemistry? 
Systems of classification and comparative study, so frequently used in sociology, 
cannot properly be grasped when divorced from the biological phenomena 
to which they are peculiarly appropriate. Only with a grounding of this kind 
can the social scientist avail himself, in research or teaching, of the methods 
and knowledge derived from all the other departments of science. 

These requirements are particularly important because the social sciences 
stand in constant danger of an influx of those who know nothing of scientific 
rules and traditions. 

The readiness of Latin American countries to accept the various political 
formule and ideas that have been advanced, in the past century and a half, 
for the ordering of the world bears witness to the confidence and hope inspired 
by the social sciences from their earliest days. All the changes which have gone 
to the making of the American States as they are today—the abolition of 
slavery, the institution of republican government, educational reforms, labour 
legislation—have been carried out in the name of sociological principles and 
theories. 

The gains made by the social sciences in logical consistency are now opening 
up prospects of far more constructive developments than have been possible 
in the past. The services that these sciences are called upon to render to Latin 
America are all the more important because this enormous region is still the 
scene of economic, political and cultural experiments of exceptionally wide 
scope and significance. 

The social sciences are already making it possible to foresee the questions 
most closely affecting the future of each nation in time for suitable steps to be 
taken to deal with them. It is thus becoming possible to regulate progress and 
secure adjustment with the economic and social order at every stage, without 
thereby hampering its natural advance. 

Social scientists in Latin America have long understood the importance of 
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the part they are called upon to play in the fruitful development and rational 
organization of the New World. Any help that international teaching or 
research bodies can give them in their task will always be welcomed with 
gratitude. 

Unesco’s contribution in this direction is already considerable and will 
certainly increase. All the countries of the American continent attach the 
greatest value to the Organization’s help and consider it their duty to facilitate 
studies and research undertaken under its auspices. This publication furnishes 
the best proof of how fruitful such co-operation may be. 


APPLYING SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


RosertT C, JONES 


The author of this essay presents his ideas and observations with humility. 
Although some of the statements made are expressed quite positively, they are 
submitted as hypotheses which should be subjected to further investigation 
and testing. The writer knows by experience, which at times has been rather 
bitter, that there has been little appreciation in the past of efforts to develop 
intercommunication between social scientists and social practitioners. Never- 
theless, the cultivation of creative exchange between the two has recently 
been winning increasing approval—at least verbal, although practitioners 
have been much more articulate than have scientists in voicing the need 
for more interchange. 

It is the general point of view of this paper that progress in the refinement 
of concepts and the accumulation of knowledge as well as in the development 
of practical skills can be expected when teams of scientists and practitioners 
come to work together. Unfortunately, it will be impossible to do much more 
than mention a few aspects of the problems related to such collaboration and 
indicate some of the experiments in collaborative action that are under way. 

One of the difficulties which social practitioners have to meet in trying to 
utilize the findings of social scientists has been the general failure to synthesize 
and summarize the extensive literature in the field and to phrase the basic 
hypotheses or generalizations in such form that their validity can be tested 
through practical experience. Monographs and learned articles have piled up 
and the social sciences have become more complicated each day without 
much effort being made to utilize them. Most of the literature has been directed 
to students rather than to other scientists, practitioners or the general public. 
This preoccupation with self-perpetuation and the preparation of succeeding 
generations of disciples has been considered as one of the factors which has 
most limited the development of the field.1 

It is understandable that those primarily interested in the promotion of 
social research should resent the loss of research personnel to the applied 
field when the number of competent social scientists dedicated to theory and 


Eli Ginzberg, ‘Social Science and the Established Order”, Sctence, Vol. 107, No. 2789, 11 June 1948, pp. 607-11, 
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investigation is so small. The writer has in fact been disturbed by the ease with 
which offers from other areas have attracted personnel away from Latin 
America. However, one of the best ways to obtain increased support for training 
programmes in any field of social science research is to demonstrate the 
utility of scientific findings in understanding and solving important problems, 

A thorough and systematic examination of the extent to which scientific 
knowledge and procedures have been utilized in action programmes is one of 
the first steps required to be taken in determining what relationship there has 
been between them. The remainder of this article will describe some of the 
efforts which are being made to utilize social science for practical ends, 
Examples will be restricted to the western hemisphere with special emphasis 
given to projects in Latin America in which persons of different nationality 
background and training have collaborated. 

Anthropologists have in the past devoted themselves mainly to the study of 
the cultural patterns prevailing in certain isolated communities, but they have 
increasingly become interested in cultural change. As they have learned more 
about the processes of human relations greater attention has been given to 
determining the result of given action in specific situations, although there has 
been general scepticism with regard to the possibility of utilizing social science 
findings in solving social problems. 

Most of the large international, national and private organizations rendering 
technical assistance in so-called under-developed areas have used social 
scientists in various connexions in the development of their programmes. 
No systematic study has yet been made of this experience, however, nor has 
any well-defined statement of policy been made with regard to the future 
employment of such personnel. A beginning in this direction was made, 
however, in the report of the Committee on Social Sciences in Relation 
to Extension Work, of the Conference on Extension Experiences around the 
World, held 16-20 May 1949, under the auspices of the Extension Service and 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations.1 

Economists have probably done more than the members of any other social 
science discipline to apply their knowledge to the solution of practical problems. 
Much of their work, however, has been done on behalf of special interests in 
the business and financial world. Economists in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the International Monetary Fund and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America are nevertheless making significant 
contributions to the understanding of the conditions which determine economic 
well-being and have suggested measures which will lead to accelerated 
development. In July 1950, at the request of the Cuban Government, the 
International Bank sent a mission to Cuba for the purpose of making a 
comprehensive survey of that country’s economy, determining its potentialities 
and proposing a long-term strategy for future development.” Just previously 
a group of experts had been sent to Guatemala.* The secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America has systematically examined the 


1 See “Conference on Extension Experiences around the World”, Conference Report on Extension Experiences 
around the World, Washington, D.C., 16-20 May 1949. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Extension 
Service and Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1951, pp. 177-91; for an earlier review see: Charles P. 
Loomis, ‘‘Extension Work in Latin America’, Farmers of the World, Editors, Edmund de S. Brunner, Irwin 
T. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, New York, Columbia Press, 1945, Chap. IX, pp. 117-37. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Report on Cuba, Washington, D.C., 1951, Pp. 1050, 
An earlier mission to Colombia produced a report on that country which includes recommendations as to measures 
and policies which would raise the standard of living and production efficiency and at the same time bring 
about a wider distribution of resulting gains. 

Ibid, The Economic Develop t of Guat la, Washington, D.C., 1951, p. 305. 
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problem of economic development of that region! and its reports are intended 
to form a basis for international action. 

In Latin America economists have been widely employed in national 
and private banks and in various governmental institutions for national 
development. Student theses at the National Schools of Economics of Mexico 
show a marked interested in practical problems as contrasted with the more 
theoretical ones.? 

A project for the integral development of the valley of the Papaloapan River 
in Mexico was approved on 26 February 1947. A commission was established 
and carries out some anthropological studies, in particular a survey of the cultural 
characteristics of the area—especially those of the 200,000 non-Spanish 
speaking inhabitants which form about one-fifth of the total population, 
since their integration into national life required special attention 
based on an intimate knowledge of their customs and motivations. Among 
social problems requiring attention were the need for redistribution of the 
people, improvement of health, standards for housing and nutrition, and pro- 
vision of educational and recreational facilities.* 

Dr. Manuel Gamio, a distinguished Mexican anthropologist and director 
of the Inter-American Indian Institute, has for several decades advocated 
a closer integration of the social sciences and their application to the solution 
of practical problems. The work of the institute is to co-ordinate and assist the 
programme of the national Indian institutes (which have been set up in 
10 countries), making available to them information regarding the experience 
of other countries in their efforts to improve the position of the Indian popul- 
ation, and offering the advice of their technical staff in connexion with the 
various projects. Two official organs America Indigena and Boletin Indigenista 
contain numerous articles and news items regarding the application of the 
findings of social scientists to human betterment. 

In addition to these journals the institute has published a series of mono- 
graphs, one of the most recent being a study of the complex administrative 
problems to be solved in connexion with government services for indigenous 
groups, for example the American Indians. The volume also contains a descrip- 
tion of the research techniques (action research) used, a résumé of the findings 
and recommendations resulting from observation of four tribes, and a dis- 
cussion of the practical implications of the study. 

The field of socio-cultural community studies® is one of the richest in 
published works in Latin America. These in general emphasize background 
research in comparative culture and are centred in a limited number of 
regions, such as those of the Maya Indians in Yucatan and Guatemala, 
the Tarascans in Mexico, and the Aniche of the highland area of Peru.’ 


1 Economic Commission for Latin America, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949, New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1951, p. 536. 

* Licenciados en Economia Graduados en la Escuela Nacional de Economia, Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales de la Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico: Tesis que Presentarén Para Graduarse (por orden 
cronologico), Investigacion economica, Vol. XI, No. 1, Primer Trimestre, 1951, pp. 105-11. 

5 Rojas Alfonso Villa, ‘A Short Note Respecting the Anthropological Investigation in the Papaloapan Valley”, 
Boletin Indigenista, Vol. VIII, No. 2, June 1948, pp. 131-34. 

£ Robert C. Jones, ‘‘The New World Looks at Its Indians’, Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Vol. LXXXII, 
No. 6, June 1948, pp. 312-16. 

5 Laura Thompson, “Personality and Government: Findings and Recommendations of the Indian Administration 
Research”’ (Ediciones del Instituto Indigenista Interamericano), Mexico, D.F., 1951, p. 229. 

® Julian H. Stewart, “Some Practices of Area Research” in his Area Research, Theory and Practice, New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1950, Chapter II, pp. 20-94. 

7 See Ralph L. Beals, Cheran: A Sierra Tarascan Village, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1946, 225 pp. + 8 plates (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Anthropology, Publication No. 2); Donald D. 
Brand and José Corona Nufiez, Quiroga: A Modern Mexican Municipio, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1951, 242 pp. + 35 plates (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Anthropology, 
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These surveys have included observation of the adjustment of the inhabi- 
tants to modern techniques and ideas, and in several cases improvements in 
public health, education and other reforms are envisaged. Examination of 
this literature by a team of specialists from various fields, including social 
welfare, would help to clarify general principles, and point out gaps in the 
knowledge of community organization and development. 

The Ecuadorean Institute of Anthropology and Geography! represents 
an effort to organize relatively limited social research resources in such a 
way as to encourage their development and practical utilization. Its purpose 
is to aid in the preparation of technically qualified personnel, to provide faci- 
lities for supervised experience in research methods, to diffuse the findings 
of social research as widely as possible through lectures, seminars, round- 
table discussions and other means; to conduct social research when appro- 
priate and to co-ordinate and encourage such activities on the part of other 
institutions. 

A number of younger Latin American anthropologists have recently had 
some experience in applying their technical training to work of practical 
community organization and improvement programmes. We might mention 
the work of Anibal Buitron of Ecuador, Julio de la Fuente of Mexico, and 
Gabriel Ospina Restrepe of Colombia. 

The National School of Anthropology of Mexico has inaugurated a new 
division of applied anthropology for the training of students in various practical 
fields, particularly community organization and development. 

The Department of Economics and Rural Life of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, has concentrated 
its research in the social field on community development.” 

The Institute of World Affairs affiliated with the New School of Social 
Research sponsored a study of ‘‘Attitudes toward Industrial work’’ in peasant 
and primitive societies.* The theoretical phase of the project constituted 
a comparative examination of the extensive literature describing the pressures 
and motivations under which workers with no industrial experience or 
background enter modern economic activity. Barriers and antipathies en- 
countered in various types of societies and the relative efficiency of native 
workmen once they are incorporated into industrial enterprises were also 
studied. A field investigation of labour motivation in Mexico supplemented 
this initial study. Systematic interviews were conducted in two villages in a 
part of the state of Puebla where a number of textile factories are located. 

The possession of information about other cultures will not in itself guarantee 
understanding, but knowledge and appreciation of how other people live 


Publication No. 11); George M. Foster and Gabriel Ospina, Empire’s Children: The People of Txintzuntzan, 
Imprenta Nuevo Mundo S.A., Mexico, D.F., 1948 (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology, 
Publication No. 6); John Gillin, Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Community, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1945, 166 pp. + 26 plates (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Anthropology, 
Publication No. 3); Julian H. Steward, “‘Theory and Practice of an Area Approach: The Puerto Rico Project” 
in his Area Research: Theory and Practice, New York, Social Science Research Council, 1950, Chapter IV, pp. 126- 
49; Harry Tschopik, Jr., Highland Communities of Central Peru: A Regional Survey, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947, 56 pp. + 16 plates. (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication No. 5); Robert C. West, Cultural Geography of the Modern Tarascan Area, U.S, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947, 77 pp. + 14 plates. (Smithsonian Institution, Institute 
of Anthropology, Publication No. 7.) 

“Activities of the Ecuadorian Institute of Anthropology and Geography”’, Boletin Indigenista, Vol. XI, No. 3, 
pp. 216-21. 

Hsin-Pao Yang, “Social Factors Affecting Extension Work in Selected Latin American Countries’, Rural 
Sociology, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 1952, pp. 64-69. 

Wilbert E. Moore, ‘Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects of Ex ic Develop t”, Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1951, p. 140; also see Moore, “‘Utilization of Human Resources through Industrial- 
ization”, The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 52-67. 
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and think is one of the basic requirements for active co-operation. As the 
science and art of international relations develop, it becomes clear that all 
of the social sciences can contribute to the formation of this discipline. 

Beginning a decade ago an effort was made in the Division of Social Affairs 
and Labour of the Pan American Union to relate social science, as far as 
possible, to the solution of problems in that area.? 

Archeology may also have practical value, for instance in morale building 
where the rich cultural achievements in the past of a crushed people may 
be revealed. It may further help to restore and improve the popular arts by 
reviving long forgotten skills and patterns.* 

Courses in sociology, anthropology and economics in a number of schools 
of social work in Latin America have afforded opportunities for the interchange 
of knowledge and points of view between different disciplines, but unfortunately 
these have not always been creatively utilized.‘ 

In the United States growing interest in the introduction of the concepts 
of cultural anthropology into the training of social workers is evident in such 
developments as the creation, by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, of a special committee on cultural dynamics, the holding of 
several regional conferences on cultural factors in social work, and the offering 
of applied anthropology courses in schools of social work. 

The attention of the Russell Sage Foundation of New York has continued to 
be centred on advancing the utilization of the social sciences in various fields 
of social practice.5 A social scientist and a professional practitioner in com- 
munity organization and intergroup work are working closely together in the 
preparation of a handbook of techniques and procedures of community action 
directed toward improving intergroup relations. A casebook is also being 
compiled which will present a range of the types of problems encountered in 
cross-cultural situations, as well as some principles and techniques, which 
have been found of value in analysing and solving them. 

In September 1951, in the United States, a Society for the Study of Social 
Problems was created for the purpose of promoting and protecting sociological 
research and teaching on significant problems of social life. Its aim is to 
encourage the application of scientific method and theory to the study of vital 
social problems, encourage problem-centred social research, and foster co- 
operative relations among persons and organizations engaged in the application 
of scientific sociological findings to the formulation of social policies. 

The Grant Foundation has made funds available to the Society for Applied 
Anthropology (in the United States) for the organization of a series of meetings, 
prior to the 1952 annual meeting, for the purpose of discussion and analysis 
of the major areas of applied anthropology. Utilizing the records of these 
meetings it is hoped to be able to publish a volume Towards a Science of Human 


! Byron L. Fox, “International Cultural Relations’, American Sociological Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, August 1950, 
pp. 489-95; Robert C. Angell, “‘Sociology and the World Crisis’, American Sociological Review, Vol. 16, No. 6, 
December 1951, pp. 749-57; Kenneth L. Heaton, ‘The Role of Social Research in World Affairs”, The Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. LX XIV, No. 5, May 1952, Pp. 304-5. 

* Robert C. Jones, “Social Welfare in the Americas”, The Pan-American, Vol. X, No. 3, June 1949, PP. 39-43- 

* Luis E. Valcarcel, ‘Popular Arts in Peru’’ in Preservation and Development of Indigenous Arts, A Report of a 
Meeting of Experts called by Unesco, ro-14 October 1949, Paris, Unesco Educational Clearing House, 
October 1950, pp. 41-44 (Occasional Papers in Education); Anibal Buitron, “New Looms: Modernization 
of Hand Textile Industry brings a New Deal to Ecuador’s Indians’’, Americas, Vol. 4, No. 5, May 1952, pp. 6-8, 23. 
The influence of findings in the field of physical anthropology on race relations is briefly described by Wilton, 
Marion Krogman, ‘‘Physical Anthropology and Race Relations: A Biosocial Evaluation,” The Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 4, April 1948, pp. 317-21. 

‘ Robert C. Jones, “‘Schools of Social Work in Latin America’, Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Vol. LXXXII, 
No. 10, October 1948, pp. 580-86. 

* Russell Sage Foundation Annual Report 1950-51, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1952, p. 43. Also see 
three preceding reports. 
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Relations. In it will appear in systematic form what is actually known about 
human relations, as well as an indication as of the areas in which there appear 
to be great gaps in knowledge. The material will be assembled in a form useful 
to practitioners. 

The Research Centre in Economic Development and Cultural Change at 
the University of Chicago has gathered a staff of social scientists (trained in 
economics, sociology, anthropology, and geography) who will work in concert 
in assessing what appear to them to be the most pressing problems in the field. 
During the first two years the work will be concentrated on the elaboration of 
a series of hypotheses on the nature of economic change and its relation to 
the processes of cultural change and social structure in affected societies. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, is sponsoring a programme of 
instruction, training and research focused on the study of human problems 
which arise when modern technology and alien ideas are introduced into 
economically undeveloped population areas.! This course, which is conducted 
under the auspices of the Social Science Research Centre was begun in 1947 
but has acquired added significance in view of the development of programmes 
for non-industrialized areas which are being sponsored under national and 
international, governmental as well as private, auspices. Each summer a field 
seminar in applied anthropology is offered in the South-West. The different 
cultures of this area—Indian, Spanish-American—offer an opportunity to 
study a wide variety of problems and review programmes of technological 
change. An applied social research programme is also being developed in 
Peru. 

The centre’s staff, in co-operation with the Russell Sage Foundation, is 
preparing a casebook which will present an enumeration of the types of 
problems encountered in cross-cultural situations, and some principles and 
techniques of value in their analysis and solution. There will also be some 
indication of the place of social science research in practical action programmes. 

The Technical Co-operation Administration of the United States 
Department of State is offering a limited number of positions to persons 
trained in the social sciences. It is expected that the programmes being 
undertaken in the fields of agriculture, land reclamation and use, funda- 
mental education, public health, industrial development, and labour training 
will have a profound effect upon the customs and institutions of the countries 
where they are to be initiated. These changesshould undoubtedly be taken 
into account in programme planning, operational processes and evaluation. 

Continuous and extended observation and evaluation are required of these 
and other efforts to utilize the knowledge being accumulated in order to 
meet human needs and problems. Close creative and mutually useful re- 
lationships between social scientists and social practitioners are possible, and 
would be developed in a common effort to improve social conditions. 


Alexander H. Leighton, John Adair and Seymour Parker, ‘“‘A Field Method for Teaching Applied Anthropology”, 
Human Organization, Winter 1951, pp. 5-11; M. Carlos Monge and Richard Allan Holmberg, “Cornell University 
and the National Indian Institute—Joint Project for Applied Anthropology’’, Boletin Indigenista, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, March 1952, pp. 59-69; and Robert A. Polson, ‘Sociological Training for Professional People from other 
Cultures,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 1952, pp. 1-8. 
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THE NEGRO IN LATIN AMERICA 


ROGER BASTIDE 


Every science shows us one aspect of reality. The scientist has every right to 
single out, from all the various sectors, that which holds most interest for him. 
Specialization forces him to investigate only some of the data, leaving the rest 
in obscurity. There is no great danger in this when theories alone are involved, 
provided the scientist acknowledges the limits of his field of research and the 
value of his fellow-specialists’ probings. When thus exposed to scrutiny from 
various angles, the subject studied will be better illuminated, as when, in a 
theatre, the spotlights are focused from all directions on a dancer, who thus 
is displayed to the best and clearest effect. 

But when it comes to practical issues, specialization is more dangerous. 
For facts have a habit of interacting on one another. They are so interlocked 
that a given reform may be at once an advantage and a disadvantage. It may 
be an improvement in one respect, but in another it may have definitely 
undesirable repercussions; its effects in one field may be negatived or inter- 
fered with by factors arising in other fields..In that case the measures con- 
templated fail to produce the expected result. The politician wishing to deal 
effectively with social problems must therefore call upon teams of experts 
from different spheres, so that the problems can be studied from all angles 
at once. We shall try to illustrate this point in taking, as our subject, the 
position of the Negro in Latin America. 

Colour prejudice seems to be something concrete that can be studied 
objectively, since it is revealed in outward behaviour, the existence of barriers 
erected by institutions or customs, and the use of stereotyped expressions in 
writing or speaking. This prejudice can thus be isolated by the social scientist 
and examined in all the different social groups. Its nature or function varies 
according to the ethnic origin of the population; in Latin America, for instance, 
it takes different forms, according to whether it is met with in old-established 
families going back to the days of slave ownership, or in families of immigrants. 
With the former, the prejudice is one of ‘‘paternalism”’; the Negro is accepted 
as long as he “keeps in his place.” With the latter, it is a reflection of the 
competitive spirit on the labour market. The prejudice varies, too, according 
to the social class involved. Its strength increases as we pass from the lowest 
rungs of the social ladder to the solid middle classes; on the higher rungs of 
the ladder, the white man stoutly defends his social prestige and clings to his 
position of authority. The sociologist can also assess different variables in 
turn: the physical factor of colour, from the light-skinned half-caste to the 
pure negroid type; the demographic factor, varying as between areas with a 
high and a low concentration of coloured elements; the economic factor, i.e. 
the barriers raised against the coloured worker seeking employment and the 
lower middle-class Negro rising in thesocial scale; the religious factor, according 
to whether the Negro is Christian, holds no special belief or has retained traces 
of his mystical African outlook; and lastly the political factor—whether or 
not the Negroes are organized in militant associations (e.g. A Frente Negra 
in Brazil). These factors, too, differ in their effects, according to locality and 
historical context; in some cases the force of prejudice may be weakened (as ta 
Bahia) and in others strengthened (as in Sao Paulo) by a large concentration of 
Negroes. Every individual situation represents a combination of forces, where 
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all factors have to be taken into account at once and where the overall position, 
in its turn, modifies the various constituent elements. But however difficult 
the problem may be, prejudice is certainly a subject for sociological research, 

The sociologist, however, will often derive the impression that cause and 
effect are out of proportion to one another—that the effect goes much further 
than the cause has suggested. Prejudice may take relatively mild and harmless 
forms, be concealed behind a screen of conventional politeness, and yet induce 
violent reactions in the persons against whom it is directed. This is what 
happens in some of the West Indian islands or certain parts of Brazil. The 
sociologist may have no difficulty in assessing and describing these racial 
tensions; but when it comes to explaining them, he will be at a loss to account 
for the violence of a reaction for which there is apparently but small provoc- 
ation. And yet, if these tensions are to be removed, they must be explained; 
the real causes must be traced, so that they can be rooted out. The sociologist 
must here make way for the psychologist. For this disproportion between cause 
and effect, between the manifestation of colour prejudice and the Negro’s 
reactions, is due to the fact that, before being expressed in action, prejudice 
always passes through a personality and stirs up, in the latter’s conscious or 
unconscious being, a whole series of traumas, complexes, and ancient, unhealed 
wounds. I remember a congress of Brazilian Negroes at which it was impossible 
to make the slightest allusion to slavery: ‘“‘We don’t want to think of it any 
more,”’ they said, “‘it’s a memory we want to blot out.” Easier said than done. 
And the memories are all the more harmful for being thrust downand ferment- 
ing underground. Anyone wishing to combat this colour prejudice will find 
that the resentment of the Negro is a factor no less important than the 
outward, objective manifestations of that prejudice. For the Negro’s resentment 
is like an insidious poison, spreading and in turn arousing the resentment of 
the white man. 

Thus no prejudice can be wiped out by the mere force of law. The law can 
prevent flagrant displays of prejudice. It can force the white owner of a hotel 
or restaurant to admit a Negro; it can compel a white hairdresser to shave a 
Negro or to iron out the crinkle from a half-caste woman’s hair. But the bed 
only needs to be rather uncomfortable, the meat served to be somewhat hard, 
or the barber to make a clumsy cut on his customer’s face or the mulatto to 
be kept waiting over-long, for the Negro to sense a desire to get round the 
law, to continue applying discrimination, or to try out some new tactic 
to prevent his ever coming back. And so we have to go further than the outward 
objective and the breaking down of formal barriers; we have to go to the 
very roots of the very feeling of resentment. The sociologist must therefore 
always work hand in hand with the psychologist, as they are here conducting 
complementary research; they have to make an attack on both aspects of 
colour prejudice—the subjective and the objective, attitudes and values, the 
individual modern instance and the long train of tradition. It is the same fact, 
but viewed from two different angles—which is the only way of grasping its 
full tragedy. Racial tension cannot be eradicated by one-sided measures which 
dono morethan prove the good intentions of those whoapply them. It also needs 
remedying by psycho-analysis, or at least by some education designed to 
break down colour prejudice. 

The need for co-operation between the various social sciences emerges even 
more clearly from a second example. Whereas colour prejudice is a factor in 
relations between individuals, the problem of assimilation concerns relations 
between civilizations and their influence one upon another. This question is 
apt to be regarded as the preserve of cultural anthropologists, particularly 
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since Durkheim stated roundly that it was not a matter for sociology, on the 
grounds that the influence of one culture on another affected only the marginal 
elements of societies, and that the sociologist should always seek for an explan- 
ation of social phenomena in the latter’s ‘‘internal’’ social environment, not in 
an environment “external” to them. The question facing us is whether the 
anthropologist alone can in fact assess how far groups of Africans transplanted 
to America can adjust themselves to Western civilization and how far they 
are likely to resist it. 

Herskovits observed that contact is made not between civilizations but 
between men, as the bearers of civilizations. Two contiguous cultures will not 
necessarily influence each other, or borrow from each other, unless their 
representatives feel an urge in that direction. Even if they do, the individuals 
concerned already possess certain ideals, traditional values, and a social 
heritage; and so they will tend to reinterpret any new features they adopt, in 
the light of their own mentality. Thus Herskovits showed the need for linking 
anthropological with psychological research, the one to be complemented 
by the other. This theory seems to us to have been vindicated, so we shall not 
labour the point. 

Nevertheless, those individuals who select and adapt any given cultural 
features are in fact members of groups with a fixed social structure, in which 
they occupy a certain position, privileged or otherwise, have a certain social 
and economic status, and play their own particular part. Not only does the 
interpenetration of civilizations produce new societies which, so far from being 
a mere blend, throw up new features deriving from the contact of different 
cultures; it in itself develops according to the sucial structure of each people 
affected. In other words, there is room, not only for the anthropological 
approach, but for a sociological study of cultural contacts. It is impossible 
to understand the interpenetration of cultures in South America without 
taking account both of the slave system, which cuts across the tribal structure 
of African society, and of the practice of preserving “‘national groups”’ within 
religious bodies and trade associations of free, urban Negroes; both Church 
and State had everything to gain from ethnic conflicts such as these, preventing, 
as they did, the coloured people from forming a “‘united front’’ against the 
whites. Assimilation admittedly takes place through contacts between 
individuals, but those individuals are subject to certain morphological laws 
and facts by which such contacts are inevitably governed. We should speak, 
not of the ‘level of civilizations”’, but rather of the “‘type of societies” concerned, 
since the nature of the relations between societies depends on the type of the 
societies involved. The anthropologist will reply that he takes these social 
factors into account, and it is in fact sometimes difficult to distinguish certain 
sectors of North American cultural anthropology from French sociology; but 
these features are obscured in an over-generalized comparison of two civil- 
izations taken as a whole, whereas a more specifically sociological study of 
the question would reveal important data. 

Let us take a specific example to illustrate this point—the growth of 
spiritualism among the Brazilian Negroes and the creation, by them, of 
Umbanda spiritualism or rather African spiritualism. The Allan Kardec 
type of spiritualism was first propagated among the whites, and only later 
adopted by the Negroes. It may be said to be a reinterpretation, in European 
terms, of African animism or the African cult of the dead. Through Kardec 
spiritualism, the Negro can continue to keep in close contact with his ancestors, 
communicate with them through mediums, and obtain their help in the 
event of sickness, need or unrequited love, without thereby coming into 
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conflict with the concepts of the white races, or appearing as savages in 
contrast to civilized peoples. Umbanda spiritualism, which subordinates 
the ranks of the dead to the spirits of Nature, such as fire or the sea (called by 
their African names Changé or Yemanja), is in its turn a reinterpretation, in 
occult terms, of the religion of the Yomba. But the anthropologist and his 
colleague the psychologist who stop there would be failing to take account of 
a number of important facts. Spiritualism appeals to the Negro only when 
he is living in a “‘transition”’ society, where traditions are retreating before the 
advance of urbanization or of incipient industrialism. In a strongly “‘tra- 
ditional”’ society as at Bahia, the African Yomba religion retains its purity, with 
all its gods, rites and initiation ceremonies; in more industrialized, competitive 
societies, on the other hand, as at Sao Paulo, the Negro’s sense of injustice 
leads to the formation of political organizations and racial solidarity groups. 
Elsewhere, as at Rio, the process of urbanization, by loosening the community 
links and splitting the coloured people into isolated groups, makes the Negro 
keenly aware of his position at the bottom of the social scale; but the struggle 
is not yet reflected in open hostility between individuals, since the forces of 
the past and the ancient ideologies are more powerful here than in places 
where the capitalist régime is already firmly established. It isin ‘the beyond” 
that the fight is waged; here it is rationalized and transported into the world 
of the spirits of the dead; the cohorts of the spirits of African Negroes fight 
against the spirits of the whites. The followers of Kardec may assert as often 
as they like that the African spirits are not yet sufficiently developed, that they 
are still too closely bound up with matter to be able to be transformed into 
spirits of light; the Umbandists will retort that the old Negroes descend, 
through mediums, to alleviate human suffering, and (returning good for evil) 
even to aid the descendants of former slave-owners. The success of Umbanda 
spiritualism has been such as to suggest that this may well be the form of 
redress best suited to a society in transition; indeed, a glance at the places 
where it has been adopted, from Minas to the capital of Brazil, or the towns 
in the deep South (where there are now factories), supports this hypothesis. 

Anthropological, psychological and sociological factors are thus closely 
interwoven; and in order to explain the process of cultural interpenetration, 
and so enable man, if need be, to intervene, each of these three human sciences 
must make its contribution. Some doctorsregard spiritualism asa pathological 
phenomenon, pointing out that it plays an important role in the etiology 
of mental cases, and that it is an obstacle to the application of scientific 
therapeutic treatment, since those who profess it prefer to rely on the advice 
of mediums or on “fluidic water’. They advocate a policy of force; they 
favour religious freedom, but only on condition that it is not prejudicial to the 
public weal and to public health. They do not think this is true in the case of 
what they call ‘“‘base spiritualism’’, and therefore appeal to the State to put 
down its organizers and close its centres. Nevertheless, if spiritualism is a 
product of a society in transition, then the desire for redress which it arouses 
amongst coloured people will lead to its revival in more occult and hence more 
dangerous forms. Here again, we must beware of unilateral measures which 
fail to take account of the whole range of social relationships. 

In South America, however, neither colour prejudice nor assimilation go 
very deep. Colour prejudice, which is an individual rather than a group 
feeling, far from being countenanced by the law, is actually illegal. And 
the process of assimilation, which is taking place gradually, has the advantage 
of being a “borrowing” process, white civilization absorbing and benefiting 
by certain African values at the same time as Negro civilization acquires 
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Western values. The most serious problem is how to improve the economic 
status of a group lying at the bottom of the social scale, and how gradually 
to raise the status of that group ina class society. It would seem that 
economic measures should suffice—credit banks, minimum living wage for an 
individual or family, etc. Such measures are, indeed, effective; and the 
enquiry which my colleague Florestan Fernandes and I carried out on behalf 
of Unesco at Sao Paulo showed that Negroes are realistic and quick to seize 
opportunity, as proved by the way they will exploit the labour shortage in a 
quickly-expanding town in order to improve their economic position. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the “‘new proletariat”’ finds difficulty in emerging 
from its own original mass environment of unskilled labourers or parasites. 
Negro “‘culture’’ forms a single whole, where one factor cannot easily be 
detached from another. Thoughout most of South America, people of 
African descent still have a pre-capitalist mentality, as opposed to the capitalist 
mentality of the white ruling classes; they will thus be defeated in advance 
unless they can be brought to change their outlook and make a sustained 
effort to raise their standard of living. Even in S40 Paulo where, as we have 
said, a “new type of Negro” is emerging, many employers complain that 
Negroes will work for a few days only and then, once they have a little money 
in their pockets, will refuse to do anything else for the rest of the week; and 
that they are incapable of keeping to fixed hours or to the regular, exacting 
work of a factory. 

This suggests that what is needed is to educate the rising generation, since 
only in that way can the general attitude be altered. But even if coloured 
boys and girls are not shut out of the vocational training schools and universities 
by lingering prejudice, the level of education they can acquire depends on 
their financial status. It is of little use for education to be made free and 
compulsory if poor children cannot afford the time for it. Besides, the true 
meaning of education is only appreciated by those whose social standing is 
already fairly high. Even the Negro’s sense of realities deters him from pursuing 
it. For he realizes that to gain “‘certificates’’ would only make his life even more 
difficult than if he kept to manual work. The SAo Paulo Negro dreams of 
becoming a “‘mechanic’’, not a “civil servant’. So we have a vicious circle: 
education is needed in order to raise the financial status; the financial status 
must be raised before the social position can be improved; but the desire for 
education can only exist where the social status is fairly well established, and 
the possibility of education depends on the possession of certain financial 
resources. 

The Negro is well aware of this fact, and makes no secret of it. But he 
looks to State intervention for the solution. Like all the working classes, he 
benefits from existing social legislation, but he wants special laws for himself 
as well—laws to protect him and to improve his lot. Could the, vicious circle 
be broken by political measures? In the first place, such political action 
would have to take account of a mental outlook bred of slavery. In South 
America, a white “boss’’ usually singled out from among the little Negro 
children on his plantation those who seemed to him the most intelligent, or 
those who were the most obedient to the whims of his white children—or 
perhaps the little half-castes born of some brief association with a black 
slave-woman—and would bring them up, calling himself their “godfather’’. 
Any coloured man who reached a certain standing, in the old, traditional 
society, owed his success to the support and protection of some such white 
“godfather’’. Colonial customs are dying out as the structure of that old 
society crumbles—especially in places where there has been much immi- 
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gration. But very few Negroes yet see any other form of advancement than 
that provided by the old father-to-son relationship; and since that relationship 
no longer exists in the family sense, the State is expected to assume the father’s 
role. This ignores the fact that a capitalist society has already come into 
existence, a society in which no upward movement is possible without the 
individual’s own patient, tenacious efforts. The Negro may not have per- 
ceived this fact; but foreigners, coming from countries with a long-established 
capitalist system, are well aware of it and make their way upwards by pushing 
the Negroes aside. This leads us back to the same conclusion—that the 
whole mental outlook needs transforming. 

This applies to the Negro peasant even more than to the Negro townsman. 
The Negroes, like the mamelucos (the offspring of white and Indian parents), are 
at a standstill, whereas their Japanese neighbours, for instance, are doing 
well. The Negro clings to his rule-of-thumb methods in agriculture, to the 
customs his forefathers handed down to him, and to his own calendar, 
which is full of religious festivals when no work is done, and which pays more 
heed to the phases of the moon and to occult “sympathies”’ than to scientific 
facts. From what angle can this fortress of igorance be attacked? Education 
makes no breach in its walls—even if education were easy to disseminate in so 
vast and so thinly populated a country. The prospect of gain is no inducement 
to people whose only concern is to meet their basic needs and who consider 
that “the Lord will provide” for everything else. This indolence has 
sometimes been ascribed to physiological causes, the blame being laid on 
undernourishment or on endemic diseases—especially malaria, which is 
prevalent along the coast. But any far-reaching changes in the traditional 
diet could be achieved only by an educational campaign which, for the reasons 
already given, is to all intents and purposes ruled out; and a campaign against 
disease has no point unless health is to be put to some purpose—to serve in the 
battle of life. 

In other words, economists, teachers, politicians and health workers will 
have to turn for help to the cultural anthropologist, if they wish to introduce 
any practical and effective programme of reform. As we have already 
pointed out, the Negro has his “‘culture’’; it may have ceased to be an African 
culture or an unmixed inheritance from the days of slavery; but it is in its 
own way “‘complete’’, and must be studied (there lies the task of the cultural 
anthropologist) before it can be attacked. For a preliminary study will 
reveal the faults in the human rock—the hard places where the pickaxe 
would glance off, and the softer places, already eaten away to some extent by 
the new conditions of life. This ‘‘culture” varies, of course, not only from 
town to country, but from one country district to another, though it retains 
certain common features. The interest with which, during recent years, 
Brazil has been studying its different communities arises not from a simple 
desire to imitate the scientific methods of North America, but from a realization 
of the practical value of these investigations. 

This is a point worth stressing; it seems to us of the utmost importance. 
The idea of a “social concensus”’ is as old as sociology, going back as it doés to 
Auguste Comte, who even went so far as to warn specialists off the new science 
he had just founded. We could work out a concerted plan of reform, taking 
account of all human elements, from personal hygiene to the improvement of 
technology, from the school to public regulations, and attacking the problem 
from all sides at once. But any plan must needs be applied in stages, ac- 
cording to a scale of priorities. Anthropology has shown us the infinite number 
of sub-types of culture—or perhaps we should say cultural zones—which often 
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project themselves in very different ways. The various factors do not always 
interact on one another in the same manner. Any plan, even a concerted 
one, which failed to take this fact into account would eventually come’ to 
naught or at least suffer serious setbacks. Values, ideologies, social structures, 
traditional institutions, customs and way of life form a single entity, which 
varies in nature according to place and time. 

Thus we are led back to the same conclusion—the need for teams of experts 
to deal with the practical problems arising from the presence of Negroes in 
South America, especially in the Caribbean area and along the coast of 
Brazil. 

What is more, the three problems that we have treated separately really 
form a single whole. For the problem of raising the Negro’s economic status is 
necessarily bound up with the problems of prejudice and assimilation. The 
Negro cannot be fitted into our society as long as he fails to become a full and 
active metnber of it and his basic beliefs differ from ours, and as long as the 
white man, wishing to retain a position of authority for himself and his own 
people, constantly thwarts the coloured man and makes the latter’s existence 
a never-ending ‘“‘obstacle race’. We have to choose between keeping the 
Negro ‘‘in his place’’, with all the waste of human energy this involves, and 
absorbing him as a productive factor, guaranteeing him the opportunity 
afforded by a class society to rise in the social scale. The problem of the 
Negroes is at the same time the problem of the white races—a fact that must 
not be overlooked in any concerted plan. 

We are fully aware that team-work is difficult, particularly in Latin America. 
In the first place, Latin American science (if we may use that term, for we 
should in fact say “‘scientists’’ rather than “‘science”’) is individualistic rather 
than collective. Secondly, the old family or “clan” feuds, which characterized 
the colonial period, persist to this day, in covert form, between the various 
specialists; each branch of science has its ‘“owner”’ (dono), who regards it as his 
special preserve and tends to be so preoccupied with his own dogma that he 
loses sight of higher realities. Nevertheless, the new generation of students in 
the faculties of philosophy, science, arts or social sciences is gradually discarding 
this sort of tendency, which inevitably impairs effective co-operation; it is 
generally recognized that the human sciences are a single unit, and also that 
there must be specialization if really thorough work is to be accomplished. 
The various human sciences are no longer regarded merely as chapters of the 
same science (which would, etymologically, be anthropology), but rather, 
as we said at the outset, as different aspects of reality, distinguished less by 
their subjects (or parts thereof) than by their outlooks or methods of approach. 
The subject, man (in this case, the Negro), is always the same, but each science 
uses a different instrument, and consequently a different theory appertaining 
to it. 

In order to preserve the unity of the subject, however, it is not enough 
merely to add up the findings of each separate science—anthropology, psycho- 
logy, sociology, economics, etc.—since the subject constitutes a meeting- 
point, a centre where the actions and reactions of the various factors converge 
and overlap, although each factor is or has been examined separately by each 
specialist. But how can this new type of co-operation be achieved? Who is to 
reassemble the facts which have been, and indeed had to be, split apart? 
Who will forge the connexions and assess the relative importance of each 
factor in this set of interdependent forces? We do not claim to answer these 
questions, which lie beyond the scope of our subject—the Negro in South 
America. We must be content with having tried to show that the problem 
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cannot be thoroughly examined, and a practical solution found, save by team- 
work and collaboration between all the human sciences. As regards this 
last point, we would merely say that, while there are plenty of textbooks on 
anthropological, sociological or psychological techniques, there are none on 
team-work. Generally speaking, the phrase ‘‘team-work” suggests a group 
of students working under the supervision of a single professor; or, as in 
Kardiner’s books, a system whereby the work of a group is subsequently 
synthesized by a single person, in line with his theory—in which case team- 
work is equivalent to the work of a certain school. The lack of texbooks on 
team-work is not really a matter for surprise, for this method is only just 
beginning to be adopted, and it is on the job that the workman fashions his 
tools. 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL TENSIONS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Lucio MENDIETA y NUNEZ 


Social tension, in the sense of a permanent state of opposition between social 
aggregations, repressed to a greater or lesser degree, arises from a variety of 
causes and can therefore be considered under different headings, e.g. religious 
tension, economic tension, political tension, cultural tension, etc.! 

The most important social tensions are those deriving at once from racial and 
from cultural differences, both because of their extreme complexity and 
because they give rise to unjust social conditions which prevent the progress 
of peoples and frequently result in internal clashes. 

Tensions of this category are found in all ethnically heterogeneous countries 
in which there are profound cultural differences between the component 
racial aggregations.? 

Latin America is among the regions of the world where racial and cultural 
tensions within individual States are real problems, of considerable importance, 
in political and social life. They date from the complete conquest by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese of all the native kingdoms and chieftainships which 
they found in existence in the lands they discovered. Before the arrival of the 
European, there were tensions between the various peoples inhabiting those 
lands, but they were of a political, religious or economic nature and were not 
internal but external between different groups in the shape of small 
independent countries. On the other hand, in the specific case of the Spanish 
conquests and discoveries, we know that as Spain extended her dominion over 
the native peoples, she regrouped them in the light of geographical con- 
siderations into a series of colonies in which the tensions that arose were 


Thurnwald uses the term “‘gulitural tension’”’ for the difference in cultural material between two tribes or nations 
in collision. Herbert Baldus and Emilio Willems, Diccionario de Etnologia e Sociologia. Companhia Editora 
Nacional, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1939. 

For the sake of clarity, the term aggregation is here used for all social elements distinguishable by common 
characteristics and the term group is used for all organized social entities. A trade union is a group; a social 
class or a particular racial stock is an aggregation. Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, “Teoria de los Agrupamientos 
Sociales’, La Mecanizacién Social. Biblioteca de Ensayos Sociolégicos, Mexico. 
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internal, racial and cultural in origin. Each colony included a number of 
native groups and these, on losing their independence and their own organiza- 
tion, became amorphous aggregations, merely social subdivisions within a new 
political unit under Spanish control. Thus Spain’s colonies in America had 
populations ethnically and culturally heterogeneous, made up of Spaniards, 
Indians and, in due course of half-castes, as a result of unions between 
conquerors and conquered. 

Had there been complete racial fusion of Spaniards and Indians, or had at 
least, conquerors and conquered blended their cultures into one, the new 
American countries would have grown into true national States without 
internal racial or cultural conflicts. Unfortunately, however, in more than three 
centuries of rule, Spain achieved neither a complete fusion of races in the 
populations of its colonies nor their cultural unity. 

Complete racial fusion failed to come about for the following reasons: 

. The number of Spanish settlers in America was much lower than that of 
the Indian inhabitants. 

. Both the first arrivals and subsequent immigrants from Spain were mostly 
men. The few Spanish women who settled in America formed unions with 
men of their own race, mainly for social and economic reasons: the 
conquered and impoverished Indian could have no attraction for them. 

. As a result, cross-breeding was almost exclusively one-way—Span ish 
man with native woman. There was no reciprocal inter-breeding, and 
this was of course one factor in the comparative insignificance, quanti- 
tatively, of the results of the process. 

. Further, in the earliest years of Spanish sovereignty, native groups of 
considerable size, in flight from the excesses of the conquerors, withdrew 
to remote regions where they dwelt in complete isolation and with no 
admixture of other blood whatever. 

. The segregation of the Indian in America was favoured by the law; 
Spaniards were forbidden to live in Indian settlements, to prevent abuses 
of the Indians’ person or property. 

The aim of the provision was praiseworthy enough, but demographically 
it was a factor militating against racial fusion. 

. In the earliest years of Spanish rule, the lack of Spanish women in America 
and the physical appetites of the men combined to accelerate the mixing 
of the races; however, as more women came from Spain and others (Creoles) 
were born in the new countries of unions between Spaniards, inter-breeding 
decreased. Iberians preferred, on cultural and financial grounds, to wed 
persons of their own class and blood. 

. Nevertheless, as the consolidation of Spanish power in America proceeded, 
two new population groups began to grow up side by side, the Creoles 
and the Mestizos. The Creoles were children of pure Spanish stock born 
in America and they, their forbears and their descendants made up the 
white race proper. Of the Mestizos, those whom their fathers had recognized 
became, through identity of culture and social propinquity, assimilated 
to the metropolitan Spanish-Creole group. Those whom their white fathers 
had deserted (the majority) remained in the Indian villages, in- 
distinguishable from the pure-blooded inhabitants in culture or standard 
of life. The Spaniards, Creoles and Europeanized Mestizos constituted 
the economically and politically privileged class and accordingly settled 
in the cities, whilst almost all the Indians and Mestizos of Indian culture 
were country-dwellers. Thus, only those Spaniards, Creoles and European- 
ized Mestizos whose occupations kept them in the country or forced them 
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to visit it frequently, were in a position to continue the inter-breeding 
process; as can readily be appreciated the amount of cross-breeding which 
occurred in this way was too insignificant to bring about full racial homo- 
geneity in America.! 

While ethnical disparities are of great significance in a people’s develop- 

ment, their importance will diminish if they can be palliated by the develop- 

ment of a culture, attitudes, propensities and ideals common to all groups. 

In America, however, racial differences were aggravated by heterogeneity 

of culture. 

The reasons why there was no fusion of the cultures of conqueror and 
conquered, during the period of Spanish dominion, were the following: 

1. The native culture was profoundly coloured by native religious concept- 
ions and accordingly the Spaniards of the conquest era, being intolerantly 
and even fanatically Catholic, despised it and extirpated its most important 
forms of expression. 

. The native and Spanish cultures were so unlike that there was no common 
ground where the process of fusion could begin. 

. Again, the new rulers failed to graft a purely Spanish culture on to the 
Indian inhabitants, because the object of most immigrants was the exploit- 
ation of America’s material wealth and not its intellectual conquests. Not 
only did they make no effort to spread their own culture but they were 
suspicious of, and obstructive to, all educational work for the Indian’s 
benefit, because they felt that if the Indian raised himself to their own 
cultural level, it would no longer be easy to exploit him or keep him in 
subjection. 

. The only category of Spaniards who concerned themselves with winning 
over the American Indian to their own culture was the clergy, more 
especially the missionaries; however, even when their educational work was 
at its best, particularly in the first years of the colonial period, their small 
numbers in relation to the vastness of their task made it impossible for 
them to recast the life of all society and of every individual in the Spanish 
cultural mould. Undoubtedly Indians in large numbers did learn to speak 
and even to read and write Spanish, and acquired a certain amount of 
other elementary education. But they continued to live according to the 
cultural pattern of their ancestors—like the vastly greater numbers who 
did not even acquire that degree of Europeanization, and whose lives 
were only modified to the extent of accepting Catholicism and, on the 
economic side, adopting certain new techniques and materials brought by 
the Spaniards to America.” 

The failure to achieve a fusion of races and cultures in the Spanish colonies 

meant that, though Spaniards and Indians lived side by side for more than 

three centuries, pockets of pure-blooded native stock subsisted in numbers in 
various parts of the continent, which had preserved their culture unchanged. 

Their demographic importance varied from colony to colony. In some, such as 

Argentina, Venezuela and Colombia, they were outnumbered by the metro- 

politan and Creole Spaniards and the Europeanized Mestizos; in others, such 

as New Spain, Central America, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, the autochthonous 
elements were in the majority. 

In the areas of native population, there was social tension between con- 
querors and conquered throughout the whole colonial period. Its origins 

1 Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, Las Poblaciones Indigenas de America ante el Derecho actual. Editorial Cultura, Mexico, 


1935. 
® Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, op. cit. 
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Mexico, 


were racial and cultural and from initial overt hostility, expressed in a number 
of rebellions promptly put down by Spanish arms, it finally declined into 
repressed hostility under a cloak of apparent submission. That the phenomenon 
developed along these lines was due to the fact that the Spanish-Indian war 
and, later, the conquest, had deprived the native peoples of their ruling castes, 
leaving them as ignorant, helpless and leaderless masses at the mercy of the 
conquerors’ superior economic and political power. The effects of physical 
helplessness were reinforced by those of religious conversion, which implanted 
in the Indian the spirit of resignation and submission to authority. However, 
as has been said already, the tension between the two races did not vanish; 
it remained latent for three centuries, until it broke out in the successive 
independence movements which changed the former Spanish colonies in 
America into free independent sovereign States at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Once free of the Spanish yoke, the Spanish-American countries faced the 
problem of their own ethnical and cultural heterogeneity. The position was 
less serious in some States than in others, but even today there are more or less 
extensive zones of native settlement in every State. 

Luis Pericot names over 100 aboriginal racial aggregations in Spanish 
America permanently settled in various regions, from Mexico to Tierra del 
Fuego.' His figures are in fact incorrect; there are today 46 separate Indian 
areas in Mexico alone.? 

Throughout the colonial era, the kings of Spain issued a number of ‘royal 
decrees” designed to protect the native population of their American colonies 
from abuse by the Spaniards. These decrees were collected to form a “Digest 
of the Laws of the Indies,” and all reflect the loftiest ethical spirit. Starting 
from the premise that the Indian’s ignorance and helplessness make him the 
equivalent of a child before the law, the Laws of the Indies forbade the ex- 
propriation of land held by Indians, provided for the distribution of land 
to Indians who needed it, protected their persons and chattels and further 
surrounded them with a series of protective labour regulations laying various 
obligations on the employer, such as the restriction of the working day to 
eight hours, payment of wages in cash, the grant of one day of rest per week, 
the provision of medical attention and medicines for workmen, compensation 
for death or wrongful dismissal, etc. 

These admirable laws, centuries ahead of modern labour legislation, would 
have sufficed to reduce, or even to abolish, the tension between conquerors and 
conquered. Unfortunately they were not kept. Being against the interests of 
the colonists, they were repeatedly broken, and nothing was done by the 
colonial authorities to prevent this. 

On achieving independence, the new Spanish-Indian countries adopted 
codes of law inspired by the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Code 
Napoléon, i.e. codes which were egalitarian in tone and recognized no distinc- 
tions of any kind between persons before the law. This principle of equality, 
which is consonant with the highest ideals of justice, can be effectively applied 
in societies where there are no profound racial and cultural differences; but 
even in those societies the need has been accepted for a special code for certain 
sections of the population, whose economic circumstances preclude their 
being regarded as equal before the law, necessitating, on the contrary, the 


" Luis Pericot, La América Indigena. Salvat Editores, S.A., Barcelona, Spain. 
* Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, “El Problema Indigena de Mexico”, Revista Internacional de Sociologia, October- 
December 1949, Madrid, Spain. 
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law’s protection to hold the scales fairly even between them and other 
economically stronger groups. 

However, the adoption of the principle by the newly independent countries 
of Latin America, while it satisfied the abstract emotional desire to respect 
the Indian population, did not, in practice, mitigate the social tension which 
had existed between rulers and ruled since colonial times. With independence 
the ruling caste changed, Creoles and Europeanized Mestizos replacing the 
Spaniard, but there was no improvement whatever in the Indian’s position— 
his masters were new but his poverty and ignorance were the same as ever. 

After more than a century of independence, the situation of the numerous 
pockets of Indian stock throughout Spanish America is today much as it was in 
the colonial era. To assess the degree of tension prevalent in each of these 
pockets would require a minute and lengthy investigation; in view of their 
number and variety, we propose to examine a few samples only. 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL TENSION IN THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


In modern Mexico there are aggregations representing 46 separate aboriginal 
races, each differing from the rest in somatic characteristics, language or 
dialect, and even customs, at least in certain particular fields. As a matter 
of fact these aggregations share a single autochthonous precolonial culture, 
modified to varying degrees by the impact of Spanish colonial culture and of 
modern civilization. 

If we take the aim to be the achievement of national unity through the 
absorption of the various autochthonous groups into Western culture—i.e. 
the culture of the ruling classes—then these groups must be deemed to be at 
varying stages of evolution, some of them being further than others from the 
Western model. 

The Indian races also vary in numbers. Some—e.g. the Seris, Huicholes 
and Lacandones—are dying out; while others, such as the Mexicans proper, 
the Zapotecs, Mixtecs and Mayas, are millions strong and their demographic 
distribution is becoming wider. 

Culturally, the indigenous aggregations of Mexico present a complex 
picture, with an indisputably Indian substratum heavily overlaid, in each 
instance, with borrowings from the Spanish culture of the colonial period. 
Thus, there are many survivals of superstitions and ceremonies inherited from 
the former native religions, though all groups without exception are Catholic 
in faith. Similarly the colonial influence is clearly discernible in dress, diet, 
home industries, fiestas and minor ceremonies. At the same time the native 
races are today being affected in varying degrees by the civilizing influence 
of such factors as schools, road and rail communications and motor transport, 
by the distribution of certain items of modern industrial manufactures and by 
politics. But there is as yet no instance of a native group becoming completely 
assimilated. 

Though the aboriginal groups reached their present homes after wandering 
great distances and being forced to move on time and again as a result of 
clashes with other peoples, they have now been settled for centuries in well- 
defined regions. Ever since the colonial era they have lacked leaders; col- 
lectively they have no conscious political sense; and in a word they have 
vegetated on the outskirts of national life. They live by farming and home 
industries but their land is poor, and in farming and manufactures alike their 
techniques and tools are out of date. The result is that their standard of life 
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is low; in the case of some native races it is, indeed, near starvation level. 
With all of them infant mortality is very high, perhaps the highest in the world. 

All this has served directly to cause the development, in the zones of Indian 
settlement, of a state of social tension though this is barely perceptible, since 
in daily life native groups are peaceable and civil almost to the point of 
subservience in their dealings with Europeanized Mestizos and white men. 

From the Independence onwards there was no further special legislation 
for the benefit of the Indian. In 1856, the Decommunalization Laws (Leyes de 
Desamortizacién) forbade the holding of land in common and ordered the 
distribution of village lands to heads of families. With all land held on personal 
tenure, a rapid process set in of extravagant alienation by the Indians to whites 
and Europeanized Mestizos. This aggravated the already existing social 
tension, until it flared up in the revolution of 1910, which fundamentally was 
an agrarian revolution: it did not, indeed, originate with the peasantry (almost 
entirely Indian by race), but it was they whom injustice and oppression 
alone—and not democratic ideals which they do not understand—led to 
take up arms at the summons of the political opponents of the Diaz dictatorship. 

The political revolution of 1910 started as a movement, in which the main 
issues were the suppression of re-election and the enforcement of universal suf- 
frage. It became a social revolution under Venustiano Carranza in 1913 and 
bore fruit in the social reforms of the Constitution of 1917. The revolutionary 
leaders realized that the majority of their troops were Indian peasants fighting 
to obtain deliverance from the destitution in which they and their families 
lived, and to secure sufficient land for their subsistence. Important features of 
the new Constitution were therefore provisions for the expropriation of large 
landowners to provide agricultural land for the impoverished elements in 
Indian communities.1 This amounted to full-scale land reform. ; 

There is no explicit reference to the Indians in the Agrarian Laws of Mexico: 
they were however drafted for the benefit of the peasant population, which 
is almost entirely Indian, and with its mentality, traditional system of land 
tenure and state of culture in mind. 

Since the triumph of the revolution, successive governments have taken 
steps to raise the cultural level of the native aggregations through a number of 
new educational institutions. During the presidency of Alvaro Obregon, the 
Minister of Education, José Vasconcelos, established the system ofrural schools, 
which are still increasing in the Indian zones. The same period saw the intro- 
duction of the cultural missions. The latter are teams of teachers which tour 
the Indian zones, giving practical courses in the villages. While Manuel Avila 
Camacho was President, the Minister of Education, Jaime Torres Bodet, 
devised the anti-illiteracy procedure which has made it possible to teach 
large numbers of adult Indians to read and write Spanish. 

An institution started under President Lazaro Cardenas with the explicit 
object of serving the needs of the aboriginal settlements, was the Department 
of Indian Affairs, which was originally an independent entity but now comes 
under the Ministry of Public Education; much however of its importance 
and effectiveness has gone with its autonomy. Another institution, ranking 
as a decentralized State organism, is the newly-founded Instituto Mexicano 
Indigenista, for scientific research on the autochthonous races. It should, 
incidentally, be noted that ever since the nineteenth century, and despite 
the state of constant effervescence prevailing in the country, a variey of insti- 
tutions, public and private, have been opened; and a considerable amount of 


1 Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez. El Problema Agrario de México. Fifth Edition, Ed. Porrua, S.A., 1946. 





research has been carried out on various facets of the pre-colonial and 
contemporary native cultures. 

The object of all these efforts is to assimilate the Indian culture into the 
modern, and to integrate the Indian himself into the life of the nation. 
Obviously, however, the task is a vast one and immediate results must not be 
expected. For the time being, the social tension in the zones of Indian settle- 
ment arising from differences in race and culture remains an extremely diffi- 
cult problem. 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL TENSIONS ELSEWHERE IN LATIN AMERICA 


According to Report No. 11 of the Fourth Conference of American States of 
the International Labour Organisation, held at Montevideo in 1949, the per- 
centages of Indians in the total populations of the several countries of Latin 
America are: Bolivia, 54; Brazil, 2; Chile, 5; Colombia, 10; Costa Rica, 2; 
Ecuador, 48. El Salvador, 19; Guatemala, 55; Honduras, 9; Mexico, 29; 
Nicaragua, 5; Panama, 9; Peru, 46; and Venezuela, 3.1 No data are available 
for the Argentine Republic, Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Paraguay. 

These percentages should, perhaps, be regarded with some caution. The 
figure quoted for Mexico, for instance, is glaringly wide of the mark; the 
only Mexican census to include a classification of population according to 
race was that of 1921, and then on the basis exclusively of the tongue normally 
used. In fact, large numbers of Indians no longer habitually use their native 
language or dialect, while many others will deny that they do so if questioned 
on the point by persons of a different race. The censuses subsequent to 1921 
included no classification of the population on racial lines and hence there are 
no statistical grounds whatever for asserting that 29 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Republic of Mexico are Indians. The writer reckons the Indian 
element in the population at 50 per cent, observing that the states in which 
the Indian strain visibly preponderates account for more than 50 per cent 
of the total population of the country.” 

What the percentages quoted above do show, is that the Spanish-American 
Republics with Indian aggregations of any size are Mexico, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala and Peru. In the last four, the social tensions of racial and cultural 
origin show points of resemblance with those found in Mexico. 

In Guatemala social tension in the zones of Indian population began with, 
and through, the conquest itself. Jorge del Valle Matheu writes: ‘“The conquer- 
ors were concerned not to civilize or instruct the Indians but to exploit them, 
and it was that which gave rise to the Indians’ loathing and distrust of every- 
thing Spanish.”’ The same loathing and distrust subsist today in the form of 
a repressed tension. Ethnically and as regards the stratification of society, 
the coming of independence made no essential changes in Guatemala and no 
improvement worth mentioning in the lot of the Indians expropriated and 
enslaved in the colonial era; to them it meant little more than ‘‘a change in the 
principals playing the comedy of Guatemalan social and political life’’.* 

The Republican Governments blithely ignored the fact of the population’s 
heterogeneity and “promulgated high-flown laws, imagining these were 
sufficient in themselves to produce the desired effects”. However, the principles 


1 Jorge Del Valle Matheu, Sociologia Guatemalteca. Editorial Universitaria, Guatemala, 1950, pp. 211-12. 
* Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez. La Universidad Creadora y Otros Ensayos. Ed. Cultura, Mexico, 1936, p. 164 et seq. 
* Jorge del Valle Matheu, op. cit., p. 209 et seq. 
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of equality and fraternity, instead of operating to the benefit of the native 
population, did harm which has still not been repaired." 

Today ‘‘there are Indian settlements, large or small, distributed over the 
whole of Guatemala from the coastal lowlands to the high Cordillera, even at 
altitudes where sheer isolation might have been thought to make life 
impossible’’. 

The position of the Indian settlements in Guatemala is deplorable. The 
land they hold is insufficient for their needs; they are exploited by the white 
man and the Mestizo, who underpay them alike for their agricultural produce, 
their home manufactures and their labour on farm estates and ranches; and 
poverty and disease make continuous inroads on their numbers. The result 
is that ‘the Indian hates the Spanish-speaking group, the foreigner and 
everyone else responsible for his life as it is; and it is the worst kind of hatred, 
bottled up, hidden, dissimulated, against the time and opportunity to give 
it full play’’.? 

At bottom the “Indian question” in Guatemala is an agrarian problem, but 
no legislation has been introduced on that basis. In 1949, during the term of 
office of President Arévalo, a group of young, progressive deputies who appre- 
ciated the real conditions in the country attempted to draft an Agrarian Law, 
and sought the advice of the writer, who worked out a draft. There the matter 
rested, because political conditions in the country were not propitious for 
effecting the needed reforms. 

With regard to the employment of Indians a law was promulgated in General 
Reina Barrios’ time, and another later, for the protection of those working as 
day-labourers for the big—usually foreign-owned—agricultural companies and 
estates; neither proved effective. 

In the Republic of Ecuador, the census of 1939 gave the Indian population 
as 57 per cent of a total of 3,200,000. It is in the light of these figures that 
Professor Gonzalo Rubio Orbe writes: ‘‘A single glance shows that the great 
problem of our nation is a human one, the problem of the Indian; this is one 
reason for its importance, since more than 50 per cent of our population belongs 
to a human group which still has fundamental difficulties to contend with 
as regards its economy, its social and its cultural organization.’ 

As in the other countries, the contact between the two races and cultures 
—Spanish and Indian—in Ecuador had disastrous consequences for the 
indigenous aggregations. The same author writes: ““The clash between the 
two types of economy brought poverty and confusion into the life of the 
Indian . . .”’, and later ‘‘the tyranny and abuses to which the Indian was 
subjected produced a defensive psychological reaction in him which took the 
form of the development of a secondary personality, to camouflage, hide and 
protect his true self”. It is Rubio Orbe also who sums the matter up: ““The 
attainment of independence resulted in no radical change in the culture of 
the country nor in the social structure which reflected it, more particularly 
as regards the status of the Indian. All that happened was that the members 
of the government changed. The class-monopoly of land-ownership continued, 
and the destitution of the Indian remained unpalliated.‘ 

In our own day the poverty and backwardness of the Ecuadorian Indian are 
due to lack of land and lack of knowledge. Most of the land is concentrated 
in the hands of a privileged class owning vast estates, and the Indian defends 


* Cesar Branas, Foreword to El Indio Guatemalteco by J. Fernando Juarez Mufioz. 

* J. Fernando Juarez Muiioz, El Indio Guatemalteco, Part II. Guatemala, C.A., 1946, pp. 22 and 103. 
* Gonzalo Rubio Orbe, Nuestros Indios. Imp. de la Universidad, Quito, Ecuador, 1947, p. 173 et seq. 
“Gonzalo Rubio Orbe, op. cit., p. 142 et seg. 





the little still left in his own or his village’s possession as the last bastion for the 
preservation of himself and his race. That is the origin of the state of latent 
tension in forming his relations with the white man and Europeanized Mestizo, 
exploding at times in bloody uprisings when an attempt has been made to 
dispossess him of land he holds. 

In Ecuador a certain amount has been done towards educating the Indian, 
but there has been no effective action in the agrarian or economic spheres.! 

In pre-conquest Peru, the essential basis of the Inca empire was equitable 
land distribution. Under the indigenous, near-communist ayllu system “each 
individual worked according to his capacity and handed over the product of 
his work to the ayllu, from which he received a share of produce according to 
his needs’’.? 

With the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, the land of the Indians was 
expropriated and distributed in vast plantations to the Spanish colonists, and 
thus the degeneration and impoverishment of the Indian began. When Peru 
broke away from Spain, the social structure remained the same. As the 
Peruvian sociologist, MacLean y Estends puts it: ““The coming of the Republic 
did not bring freedom to the Indians.’’ Since the Independence, laws for the 
Indians’ protection have been passed from time to time; but ‘‘in these latter 
years, as formerly, all of them have remained dead letters’’. 

It is for that reason that in Peru, just as in other countries with a high 
Indian population, there subsist racial and cultural tensions exhibiting the 
same characteristics. To quote MacLean again: ‘“‘Much has been said of 
assimilating the Indian into our civilization. However, very little has been 
done towards the achievement of that ideal, which is still a distant prospect. 
The Indian question is an economic and social, rather than an ethnical, 
problem. The Indian has become an inscrutable and taciturn being, sullen 
and suspicious, half man and half animal, shrinking from all contacts save 
with other Indians, ignorant, debased by coca and alcohol and without a 
notion of the glory of the history of his race.’ 


THE LATIN AMERICAN MIDDLE CLASSES AND SOCIAL TENSION 


In those countries in which no profound racial and cultural disparities exist, 
social tensions are generally economic or political in origin and caused by 
class distinctions or party differences. In these peoples, the middle class 
is a kind of shock-absorber between the privileged classes and the masses. 
Having achieved a degree of well-being which satisfies it and which it seeks 
to safeguard, it is usually conservative as a whole and opposed to violence. 
The position is not the same in those countries with a high percentage of 
Indian population, where class and party differences are complicated by 
differences in race and culture. In countries of the latter type, the middle 
class duly serves as a shock-absorber between the upper and lower classes of 
the Europeanized population, but there is no native intermediate class to 
relieve the social tension between the Europeanized population and the 
Indians. In every village in the Indian areas of Spanish America, there are 
always a few Indians whose economic level is much higher than that of the 
rest; however, while their possessions would qualify them for membership of 
the middle class, they differ from the poorer Indians neither in way of life, 


1 Gonzalo Rubio Orbe, op. cit. 
2 Roberto MacLean y Estends, Sociologia Peruana. Lima, Peru, 1942, p. 87. 
3 Roberto MacLean y Estends, op. cit., p. 123. 
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clothing, beliefs nor customs. As the present writer has pointed out elsewhere, 
social class is not just a matter of wealth but of culture.t 

The social tension between areas of unlike culture observable in the Indian 
zones of the Latin-American countries will only grow less when the problem 
is tackled in its true three-fold aspect—racial, economic and cultural. Inter- 
breeding for racial homogeneity, the raising of the Indians’ economic status, 
and educational systems explicitly directed to achieving his complete inte- 
gration into modern life and western culture, are the only possible means of 
eliminating social tensions and ensuring peace and progress in Latin America. 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Juan Comas 


Whatever the criterion or procedure used for determining what is meant 
by an “‘Indian’’, it is an incontrovertible fact that, in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, there are living in America more than 30 million human beings 
belonging to a variety of different ethnic groups, all of whom are referred to 
as ‘natives’, and who have specific cultural characteristics which differ from 
what is known as ‘‘white”’ or ‘‘Western’”’ civilization.” And this huge population 
exists on an exceedingly low social level, expressed in the poorest economic 
conditions and standards of living, which prevents its rapid assimilation as an 
active factor in national production and consumption. 

This situation, which results from three centuries of conquest and coloniza- 
tion and more than a century of political independence (although without 
economic or social independence), applies to the great majority of the Latin 
American countries, but in particular to those in which the percentage of the 
native population is—culturally speaking—highest, for example, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and Peru. In others, such as Brazil, Colombia, 
Paraguay, Venezuela and the Central American countries, the problem is 
smaller. A few countries, again, such as Uruguay and Cuba, are unaffected 
by this serious problem, because the native population in those countries was 
wiped out in the course of preceding centuries. 


1 Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, ‘‘The Social Classes”’, American Sociological Review, Vol. 11, No. 2. April 1946. 
* Richard F. Behrendt, ‘‘Factores que afectan el actual estado economico de los Indios en Latino-América’’, América 
Indigena, Mexico, 1950, pp. 195-214. 

Alfonso Caso, ‘‘Definicién del Indio y lo Indio’’, América Indigena, VIII, Mexico, 1948, pp. 239-47. 

Julio de la Fuente, ‘“‘Definicién, pase y desapariciédn del Indio en México’’, América Indigena, Mexico, 1947, 
Pp. 63-69. 

Manuel Gamio, ‘‘Consideraciones sobre el problema indigena de América’, América Indigena, I1(2), Mexico, 
1942, pp. 17-23; “Las caracteristicas culturales y los censos indigenas”’, América Indigena, I1(3), Mexico, 1942, 
pp. 15-19; ‘‘Classificacién de las caracteristicas culturales de los grupos indigenas”’, América Indigena, I1(4), 
Mexico, 1942, pp. 17-22; ‘‘La identificacién del Indio”, América Indigena, VI, Mexico, 1946, pp. 99-103. 

Oscar Lewis and Ernest E. Maes, ‘Base para una nueva definicién practica del Indio’’, América Indigena, V, 
Mexico, 1945, pp. 107-18. 

Angel Rosenblat, La poblacién indigena de América desde 1492 hasta la actualidad, Buenos Aires, 1945. 

Luis E, Valcarcel, “Supervivencias precolombinas en el Peru’’, América Indigena, X, Mexico, 1950, pp. 45-61. 
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Recognition of the full significance and gravity of the native problem, not only 
as a national, but as a continental problem, and the attempt to solve it—at 
least theoretically—date only from the second decade of the present century. 
Let us note some of the more important resolutions adopted on the subject. 


1. The First International Convention of Schoolteachers (Buenos Aires), January 
1918) adopted among other decisions a point concerning “the assimilation 
of the aborigines to modern civilization’, including—apart from what we 
might call education proper—such concrete items as: land-tenure; the 
fight against prejudices and superstitions affecting health, hygiene and 
agriculture; equality of political and legal rights; establishment of producer 
and consumer co-operatives, etc. 


. The Seventh Pan-American Conference (Montevideo, December 1933) decided 
to make the Pan-American Union responsible for organizing an inter- 
American congress of experts on the life of the natives of America, and for 
the exchange of information on customs, ways of living and means of 
protecting aboriginal communities. 


. The Seventh American Scientific Congress (Mexico, September 1935) stated 
that “there should be an over-all plan for dealing with the native problem, 
which would cover its economic, social and cultural aspects”. It therefore 
pointed out the need for ‘‘conscientious research into the present economic 
situation of the natives’’, and recalled the decision of the Montevideo 
conference on the need to convene an inter-American congress on native 
affairs under the auspices of the Pan-American Union. 


. The Eighth Pan-American Congress (Lima, 1938) not only adopted a new 

_ resolution on the same subject, but also stated specifically that an inter- 
American institute for native affairs should be set up to co-ordinate the 
efforts being made throughout the continent to improve the life of the 
aboriginal groups. 


. The Preamble to the International Convention of 1940, which finally 
set up the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, speaks of co-ordinating 
and fostering ‘‘the native policy of the various countries, such policy being 
understood to mean a combination of desiderata, norms and means which 
should be applied in bettering the life of America’s native communities 
from every aspect’’. 


Consequently, when, following its Second General Conference (Mexico, 
November 1947), Unesco inaugurated a world campaign for fundamental 
or basic education, it defined both fundamental education and its content,! 
which goes considerably beyond the classical, limited and conventional 
criterion of “‘education’’, and tries instead to be a “community education 
broadly conceived, concerned with adults and adolescents as much as with 
children. The ‘minimum’ programme must take into account the needs and 
problems of the group’”. 

That is why we have thought it right to mention the references to the all- 
round betterment of native life in America, since they form a vanguard of 
theory, a first rough outline of that great concept of ‘fundamental education” 
which Unesco has so successfully defined, publicized and put into practice. 


1 Fundamental Education, Description and Programme, Unesco Publication, No. 540, Unesco, Paris, 1949, 85 PP- 
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But how should this fundamental education be propagated? In other words, 
how are we to achieve the all-round betterment of the American natives? 

If this were a purely socio-economic question, it could be solved by the 
normal methods adopted by many governments for improving the condition of 
socially weaker groups, depending on the political ideology and the basic 
situation of each country. 

But there are among these native groups certain cultural factors which must 
be taken carefully into consideration, because they call for different ways of 
solving the problem. The kind of life and social organization; customs; 
superstitions and beliefs concerning health, agriculture, death, etc.—all 
these will wreck any attempt at improving living standards by ‘‘ Western” 
techniques, methods or processes, however excellent they may seem to us. 

Plenty of arguments could be put forward in support of this fact, if space 
permitted. In the circumstances, however, we will confine ourselves to 
quoting the authoritative views of a few outstanding anthropologists and 
students of native affairs. 

Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director of the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 
has repeatedly stated that, since there are among the natives, economico- 
cultural, psychological and linguistic relics from pre-Columbian or colonial 
times, it often happens that “‘the practical means employed for bettering the 
living conditions of the aboriginal populations appear artificial and exotic, 
or even produce effects contrary to those that were hoped for, because they 
are foreign to local tradition, mentality, aspirations and personality. And it 
happens through ignorance or one-sided knowledge of the Indian”. Gamio 
believes that the solution lies in “getting to know the Indian’’, in studying 
him “methodically and scientifically from every aspect, thus working out practical 
ways, as far as possible adapted to his tradition and personality, of satisfying 
his needs’’.? 

Professor A. Villa Rojas, whose work in the field of applied anthropology 
is well known, provides a classic example, namely witchcraft as a genuine 
factor in the civilization of a given native group. It is not enough, he says, 
to know that a certain cure is harmful and that modern medicine and doctors 
can do more to improve the health of the individual. Nor do logical 
arguments or a “‘paternal’’ attitude put an end to such practices. ‘““The 
important and fundamental need’’, he adds, ‘‘is knowledge of : (1) what is 
meant by witchcraft in that particular group; (2) the social factors which help 
to keep alive this reliance on magic; and (3) the social need met by that 
institution within the group’s total civilization’. Only when we know the 
answers to those questions ‘‘will it be possible to make an intelligent bid to 
create a new institution which will gradually and spontaneously drive out 
witchcraft by meeting the social need it satisfies’. Such a process avoids the 
need to coerce the group or to resort to administrative action which might 
have a detrimental effect on good personal relationships.? 

Similar views are expressed in Dr. M. Pijoan’s convincing report on the 
Miskito Indians of Nicaragua® and in the clear explanation given by the 


? Boletin Indigenista, 1X, Mexico, 1949, p. 116. Also inter alia 
Manuel Gamio, “El material folklérico y el progreso social indigena”, América Indigena, V, Mexico, 1945, 
Pp. 207-10. “Las necesidades y aspiraciones indigenas y los medios de satisfacerlas”, América Indigena, IX, 
Mexico, 1949, pp. 105-12. 

* A. Villa Rojas, “Significado y valor practico del folklore’, América Indigena, V, Mexico, 1945, pp. 295-302. 

* Michel Pijoan, ““fhe Health and Customs of the Miskito Indians of Northern Nicaragua: Interrelationships in 
a medical programme’’, América Indigena, VI, Mexico, 1946, pp. 41-66 and 157-83. 
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Guatemalan anthropologist, Antonio Goubaud, to the seminar on fundamental 
education organized by Unesco at Sévres (France) in 1947, when he recounted 
his experiences in Guatemala, strongly emphasizing the need to make use of 
applied anthropology for any fundamental education project directed to 
native American groups.! 

Finally, A. Métraux, director of the Marbial Valley project (Haiti), stated 
that the “fundamental education pilot project . . . was preceded by an 
anthropological survey... . The purpose of this systematic investig- 
ation . . . was to supply educators and other technicians responsible for the 
project with the necessary facts to enable them to understand and possibly 
solve the serious economic and social problems confronting them in this 
isolated area. . . . Jt was impossible to raise the standard of living of a community 
without an intimate knowledge of its culture.’”* 

In the case of Latin America, it may therefore be said that students of 
native problems, anthropologists and educators recognize and agree that any 
plan for the all-round betterment of the living conditions of any native group, 
and any fundamental education project, calls for close co-operation with 
applied cultural anthropology. 


III 


The second step forward was taken when both the national and the inter- 
national technical organizations concerned with the overall betterment of 
native groups once and for all recognized officially and clearly that they must 
in the first place resort to applied cultural anthropology. We will quote 
the most relevant decisions: 

The First Inter-American Congress on Native Affairs (Patzcuaro, Mexico, 1940) 
adopted inter alia the following resolutions: 

‘Recommends to the American countries that, in planning and admini- 
stering their Indian welfare programmes, they should explore and make use 
of whatever teachings applied anthropology can give’’ (Resolution 10). 

‘That the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano should encourage the 
setting up of schools or departments of anthropology to study the native 
population and train experts in native affairs. . . . That they should by 
preference make use of anthropologists . . . in their social welfare service” 
(Resolution 12). 

‘That doctors and medical workers working in native areas should be given 
some anthropological instruction . . .”’ (Resolution 19). 

“‘Recognizes that doctors working in native environments should be given 
specific teaching about popular beliefs, racial characteristics and ecological 
environment . . .” (Resolution 24). 

“Respect for the native’s personality, meaning respect for his dignity, 
sensibility and moral interests, and also for his positive tendencies towards 
social organization and for the manifestations typical of his civilization. . . . 
The training of research workers who will devote themselves to studying cultural 
values and the special characteristics of native life and the native mentality” 
(Resolution 35). 

“Study of the anthropological and psychological problems peculiar to a 


1 Antonio Goubaud, “Some Aspects of the Character Structure of the Guatemala Indians’, América Indigena, 


VIII, Mexico, 1948, pp. 95-104. 
2 Introduction by A. Métraux to his study, Making a Living in the Marbial Valley (Haiti), Unesco/ED/OCC/10, 


December 1951, 217 pp. 
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given tribe, affecting the adjustment of relationships between whites and natives” 
(Resolution 36). 

“The setting up of special schools for forest-dwellers and other nomadic 
groups . . . the training given in such schools being subject to the anthropo- 
logical studies of the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, which it is 
recommended should devote itself in the first place to the problem of education” 
(Resolution 38). 

The First Inter-American Congress on Population Problems (Mexico, 1943) 
included in its Final Act Recommendation XXX, which referred very clearly 
to the need for studies on native civilization in its various aspects as a preliminary 
to improving the demographic and economic development of those ethnic 
groups. 

The Regional Seminar on Education in Latin America, held at Caracas in 1948," 
adopted not only the principles underlying Unesco’s Fundamental Education 
Programme (p. vii), but also the definition of fundamental education adopted 
by the Second General Conference of Unesco in Mexico in 1947 (p. Vili). 

The booklet on that seminar states: ‘‘All Latin American peoples have a 
rich and varied folklore which binds them together, and also old traditions, 
customs and beliefs which should serve as a foundation for national cons- 
ciousness . . . ” (p. 2). The aims of fundamental] education include: ‘“Speci- 
fically attending to native groups in such a way as to promote their ali-round 
development in accordance with their best cultural traditions, economic needs and 
social idiosyncrasies . . .”’ (p. 3). It is therefore recommended that “teachers 
should receive general training on research techniques . . . based on applied 
rural sociology and social anthropology” (p. 10). ‘That the Pan-American 
Union should publicize throughout Latin America the experiments in 
social anthropology carried out in America and the techniques used by the 
investigators,”’ and ‘that Unesco should send to America observers to study 
the experiments in social anthropology and rural schooling . . .” (p. 11). 

Another publication resulting from the Caracas seminar? suggests “‘organizing 
a pilot project on adult education in a rural community, using a cultural 
team which would include one or more educators and experts in social 
anthropology . . .” (p. 48). 

The Second Inter-American Congress on Native Affairs (Cuzco, Peru, 1949) 
ratified the resolutions adopted at the First Congress, and took the following 
decisions: 

That the necessary steps be taken to ensure that administrative departments 
for native affairs ‘“‘should where possible make use of the technical knowledge 
of anthropologists who have graduated in the different disciplines. . .” 
(Resolution 14). 

That social welfare workers among the natives ‘“‘should also be given special 
training in social anthroplogy . . .”’ (Resolution 22). 

“That support be given to the Fundamental Education Programme drawn up 
by Unesco as an essential factor in solving the native problem”’ (Resolution 38). 

In September 1949, the United Nations convened a Meeting of Experts (from 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and Peru) in New York, to study social 
problems affecting the continent’s native groups. Among the recommend- 
ations adopted and submitted to the consideration of the United Nations 
General Secretariat was one on the need to investigate the condition of 


’ Seminario Regional de Educacién en América Latina, Caracas, 1948, Unién Panaméricana, Washington, 1949. 
Il. Educacién Rural, xx + 39 pp. 

* Seminario Regional de Educacién en América Latina, Caracas, 1948. Unién Panaméricana. Washington, 1949. 
I, Alfabetizacién y Educacién de Adultos, xx1v + 48 pp. 
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aboriginal groups, and another stating that the experts so appointed should 
include a social anthropologist. Even more important, the committee 
recommended that the group of experts should have its activities co-ordinated 
by the social anthropologist. 

In its publication No. 540 (Fundamental Education, Description and Programme, 
1949), Unesco deals very clearly with this matter: 

“The impact of ‘civilization’ on the less-developed regions of the world 
has generally resulted in a loosening of the spiritual and moral sanctions and 
disciplines which played a vital part in the life of the individual and the 
community. . . . Education introduced from an alien source has often aided 
this disintegration by sweeping away what was regarded by the educators as 
primitive superstition and irrational belief.’’ ‘The traditional spiritual and 
moral sanctions of a people” should not be liquidated ‘‘until they can be 
replaced by others more valid and as well adapted to the people’s thought and 
culture’? (p. 47). ‘‘What is good in the traditional beliefs and customs of the 
people’’ should be preserved and developed (p. 48). 

A basic survey will therefore be undertaken as a first step in any fundamental 
education project, ‘“‘to guide the preparation of materials for fundamental 
education . . . , taking into account the specific factors of language, culture, 
customs and economic activities of the people’ (p. 52). This survey will 
require a small team of experts, “‘preferably headed by a social anthropologist . . .” 
(p. 53). The data so gathered will permit ‘‘a transition from fundamental 
research to applied science’’, the object of the survey being ‘“‘primarily to 
provide a broad plan for community betterment’’, and “to indicate to the 
educator which problems he must deal with, in what order, and what consider- 
ations should govern his choice of methods’’ (p. 58). 

At the Fourth Inter-American Agricultural Conference (Montevideo, 1950), 
it was recognized that any plan for social betterment required in the first 
place knowledge of the social, economic and spiritual conditions of the 
communities it is sought to rehabilitate. FAO and ILO were requested “to 
increase their activities in the field of rural welfare, and to request that the 
work programme for 1952 include the pursuit of studies on the social, economic 
and spiritual conditions of rural communities and their responsibilities for 
rehabilitation’ (Resolution 6). 

The First Meeting of the Expert Committee on Indigenous Labour (La Paz, Bolivia, 
1951), which was convened under the auspices of ILO, adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Requests ILO, together with the Governments concerned, “‘to carry out 
intensive ethnological research in indigenous groups chosen as representative 
of the indigenous populations whose technical equipment and _ professional 
atptitudes are to be improved’’, so as to obtain “complete knowledge . . . 
of those cultural factors that facilitate or compromise the success of programmes 
for the improvement of the standard of life of the indigenous populations” 
(Resolution 1). 

‘“‘That ILO, by agreement with its Member States and in conjunction with 
the United Nations and its appropriate Specialized Agencies, develop at the 
earliest possible moment appropriate satisfactory alphabets to be used”, 
where as yet the indigenous languages have not been reduced to a satisfactory 
alphabet (Resolution VIII). 

That ILO “should promote studies of the culture of their indigenous peoples 
and the processes of cultural change so as to be in a better position to appreciate 
the possibilities of transformation with regard to labour, economic and social 
problems’’ (Resolution X). 
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Finally, the legal provisions setting up most of the National Institutes for 
Native Affairs (which are intended to work directly for the all-round betterment 
of native conditions) specify that only anthropologists can carry out the task 
of cultural investigation which is the basic preliminary in planning any 
fundamental education project. This applies in particular to the National 
Institutes for Native Affairs in Bolivia (1949), Colombia (1947), Ecuador 
(1943), Guatemala (1945), Mexico (1948) and Peru (1946), and also to the 
Comision Indigenista de Venezuela (1947) and the Conselho Nacional de 
Protegéo aos Indios del Brasil (Regulations adopted on 27 April 1943). 

The institute recently set up in Panama under the title of Instituto Indigenista 
y de Antropologia Social includes among its basic activities “‘the execution or 
research work in native and anthropological fields, with particular emphasis 
on the practical problem of raising the standard of living of culturally backward 
ethnic groups and of assimilating them to national life’. In addition, for 
the first time in an institution of this kind, it is stated that the director is to be 
“a professional anthropologist’? of “considerable professional standing’’.1 

The most recent legislative action in this field is the setting up in Bolivia 
of a Ministerio de Asuntos Campesinos (Ministry for Rural Affairs) (April 1952), 
to deal with all activities relating to native affairs in the General Directorate 
for Fundamental Education, the Instituto Indigenista Boliviano, etc.; it 
includes departments for socio-economic studies and anthropological research. 


IV 


We believe we have provided sufficient documentation to show that, from 
a theoretical and official point of view, the aid of cultural and applied 
anthropology in the execution of any project for fundamental education and the 
overall betterment of native life is a scientific requirement beyond all dispute. 

To what extent is this requirement being met? Obviously, practice always 
lags behind the theoretical principles on which it is based, but the examples 
we give below will show that cultural anthropology is daily becoming more 
widely accepted as the social science to be applied in solving the native problems 
of Latin America. 

The Cultural Missions established in Mexico three decades ago have as their 
principal—although not their only—objective the all-round betterment of 
the native populations; they are in fact fundamental education projects.* 
Admittedly, their active members have at no time included a specialist in 
cultural and applied anthroplogy. This gap can and should be filled in the 
near future, however, as soon as the mission recognizes the existence of a 
cultural factor which is of the utmost importance for the satisfactory solution 
of the problems of education, health and socio-economics for which it is 
responsible. 

In the publication referred to in footnote 2, we find a number of major 
concepts of great importance on this score: ‘‘Situations are not improved 
by sudden changes which introduce new methods and tools that are not 
understood and accepted by the people, but by gradual and progressive 
changes that are understood and accepted’”’ (p. 23). ‘‘Many of the Indian 
peoples. . . are not culturally prepared to receive the guidance of the 
missionners . . .”’ and they “have many superstitions that militate against 


' Law of 14 February 1952 (Gaceta Oficial de Panamd, No. 11,717 of 23 February 1952). 
? The Mexican Cultural Mission Programme, by Lloyd H. Hughes, Unesco Publication. No. 639, Paris, 195:, 
Pp. 11, 12 and 15. 
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changes in their traditional ways of doing things”’ (p. 67). “Sometimes, too, the 
[natives] do not use the new tools or implements” introduced to them. Women 
often continue “to cook and grind on the floor’’ even after a brasero has been 
constructed, “‘because they are accustomed to work in that way . . .”’ (p. 70). 

It is evident that these difficulties, which have been observed in the practical 
work of the missions, will diminish and even disappear as soon as one of the 
missionaries is a cultural anthropologist whose advice is taken into account, 

In 1947, the Mexican Department for Water Resources set up a Commission 
to develop the Project of the Papaloapan Valley, similar to the TVA (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) in the United States. The area covers 47,000 square 
kilometres and has 1,100,000 inhabitants, most of whom are natives and 
200,000 of whom are totally ignorant of Spanish. 

The authorities responsible for the project considered that there would be 
no sense in starting on the material aspects of the work unless the social and 
cultural level of the inhabitants were raised simultaneously. They therefore 
resorted to anthropology in preparing the necessary technical plans. The 
well-known anthropologist A. Villa Rojas was appointed to direct this aspect 
of the project. He was to investigate the social conditions in the valley of the 
Papaloapan, so as to direct the planning in such a way as to avoid tensions and 
conflicts or adverse reactions in the social environment which it was proposed 
to transform. Customs, habits, values and any other elements in the region’s 
way of living are being investigated, together with the basic interests of the 
communities, their social trends and the possible causes of these. 

The team of anthropologists directed by Professor Villa Rojas includes 
A. Barrera Vasquez, F. Plancarte, C. Guiteras, R. Weitlaner, F. Camara, etc. 
The work is proving successful, and the Papaloapan Commission recognizes 
the past and present importance of applied cultural anthroplogy for the project 
as a whole. ; 

In 1951, a Centro Coordinador Indigenista (Centre for the Co-ordination of 
Native Affairs) was set up under the auspices and direction of the Mexican 
Institute for Native Affairs in the Tzeltal-Tzotzil region (state of Chiapas), 
with technical and economic co-operation from the Departments of Health 
and Public Assistance, Agriculture and Farming, Education, Communications 
and Public Works. This list of co-operating bodies gives some idea of the many 
activities to be developed in the area, all of them aimed at bettering the land 
and its inhabitants from every aspect (economic, agricultural, educational, 
transport and health). The centre is directed by a social anthropologist, 
Professor Julio de la Fuente, it being considered that only anthropology can 
provide appropriate methods and techniques for ensuring co-ordination and 
maximum efficiency in the improvements it is hoped to make. 

The Mexican Institute for Native Affairs itself considers it essential for its present 
and future work to have at its disposal properly trained technicians. In. 1951 
it therefore set up and has since continued to support a section of applied 
social anthropology in the National School of Anthropology, in which courses 
and seminars are held in social anthropology, applied anthropology, research 
methods in rural communities, economic problems in native communities 
and rural sanitation. The anthropologists so trained will later be employed 
by the institute. 


1 A. Villa Rojas, ‘El papel de la Antropologia en las obras del Papaloapan”, América Indigena, VIII, Mexico, 
1948, pp. 301-12; “Grupos aborigenes de la Cuenca del Papaloapan”, 1947, 56 pp., MS; ““Exploracién etnografica 
a través de pueblos Chinantecos, Mazatecos y Mixtecos del Estado de Oaxaca’’, 1948, 75 pp., MS; ‘‘Contribucion 
de la Antropologia al problema educativo de la Cuenca del Papaloapan’’, 1948, 20 pp. MS; “‘Problemas sociales 
y econdmicos en la Cuenca del Papaloapan”’ (considerable monograph, at present printing). 
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In the Valley of the Tepalcatepec (state of Michoacan), the Mexican 
Federal Government is carrying out a project for the all-round betterment 
of the region and its inhabitants, similar to the project of the Valley of 
Papaloapan, although the area and population are smaller (18,000 square 
kilometres and 256,000 inhabitants, most of them natives). There, too, an 
anthropological survey was considered a necessary preliminary for planning 
and carrying out the improvements to be made by the technicians in other 
fields. The results of that investigation—which was also supported by the 
National Institute for Native Affairs—have been published and are at 
present being used. 

Following the great earthquake in Ecuador in 1949, the Government, 
in technical co-operation with the Pan American Union, set up the Junta de 
Reconstrucct6n y Planeamiento de Tungurahua (Tungurahua Reconstruction and 


| Planning Committee) with several departments which started operating in 


April 1951. One of these, the Department for Community Organization, was 
placed under the direction of a social anthropologist with experience of similar 
work, Mr. Gabriel Ospina Restrepo. His task—which was in fact fundamental 
education—included such matters as information on cleanliness, first aid, 
agriculture, soil conservation, sports, collective recreational activities, etc. 
The fortnightly bulletin Comunidad, edited by Ospina Restrepo from October 
1951 to March 1952, gives a clear idea of the value and importance of the 
human element in the material reconstruction of the area, where it was 
spiritually “‘mobilized” and its activities directed by the application of the 
principles and findings of social anthropology. 

The work of applied cultural anthropology done by the Ecuadorean 
anthropologist Anibal Buitrén (for the Quito Instituto de Prevision Social 
and the Instituto de Antropologia) among Indian groups in the uplands, to 
be used immediately in betterment projects in those parts of the country, 
also deserves mention for its scientific value.* 

Explaining the activities of the Servicio cooperativo norteamericano-peruano de 
Educacién, its deputy-director, Dr. Antonio Pinilla, stresses the defects of the 
classical educational methods used in his country’s native communities, which 
merely imparted ‘a superficial and ephemeral varnish”’, thus simply widening 
still further the gap between the native communities and the rest of the nation. 
He recalls that, at the meeting of Ministers of Education of Bolivia and Peru 
and the directors of the Co-operating Services for Education in the two 
countries, which took place at Arequipa in November 1945, it was recognized 
that the problem had “social, economic, health, communication, agricultural, 
educational, legal and other aspects”, and that, to be successful, it must be 
studied “from the point of view of psychology, way of living, customs, tastes, 
interests and preferences” (that is to say, applied cultural anthropology), 
‘fn order to enlist [the native’s] enthusiastic co-operation in plans of action 
based on mutual understanding’’. And the five objectives set for the plan of 


'G. Aguirre Beltran, “‘Problemas de la poblacién indigena de la Cuenca del Tepalcatapec’”’, Memorias del Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista, Vol. III, Mexico, 1952, 363 pp., photographs, maps, diagrams. 

* G. Ospina, who was trained as an anthropologist in Mexico, organized and directed the Institute of Social An- 
thropology set up in Bogota (Colombia) in 1947 as an annex to the Higher Teachers’ Training College. Both 
the institute and its director intervened actively in the fundamental education project started with Unesco’s 
help by the Colombian Government at Viani in 1948 (see Activities in the Associated Project of Viani (Unesco/ 
ED/OCC./7., 1950); and A Family Living Programme in Viani (Unesco/ED/OCC.Wg9., 1951). 

* Anibal Buitrén, Condiciones de vida y trabajo del campesino de la provincia de Pichincha, Ecuador, Quito, 1947; 
“Situacién econdémica y social del indio Otavaleiio, Ecuador’, América Indigena, VII, Mexico, 1947, pp. 45-62; 
“Vida y pasién del campesino ecuatoriano”, América Indigena, VIII, Mexico, 1947, pp. 113-30; “Missions for 
the social protection of the rural population of Ecuador”, América Indigena, IX, Mexico, 1949, pp. 57-63; “El 
Indio y el Seguro Social en el Ecuador. Proyectos y Experiencias”, América Indigena, Mexico, 1951, pp. 9-36. 
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campaign are precisely those which are considered inherent in any fundamental 
education project.! 

It may be said that the co-operating services for education in Ecuador, 
Bolivia abd Guatemala are all governed by the same principles, namely that 
they recognize the importance of anthropology for the success of educational 
plans in the widest sense. 

Another recent achievement which deserves mention is the Convention 
signed in November 1951 between Cornell University (United States of America) 
and the Instituto Indigenista Nacional of Peru, for carrying out a five-year 
plan of applied social anthropology in the Vicos region of the department of 
Ancash. The working plan specifies that ‘‘co-operation will be required from 
specialists in education, health, nutrition, agriculture, veterinary surgery 
and recreational activities, all of whom will work under the co-ordinating direc. 
tion of the anthropologists”. The plan in question has been officially approved 
by the Peruvian Government under Supreme Resolution No. 99 of the Ministry 
of Labour and Native Affairs, dated 4 December 1951, and is at present in 
course of implementation.? 

Under an agreement between the Government of Haiti and Unesco, a 
Fundamental Education Project has been in progress in the Marbial Valley since 
1948. The region is typified by overpopulation, land hunger, deforestation, 
soil erosion, poverty and intermittent famine, widespread illiteracy and a 
declining agriculture.’ The working plan states that any scheme for education 
and social improvement in that area “should be based on an anthropological 
survey” (p. 12). Alfred Métraux, the director of the survey, has been assisted 
by anthropologists such as Yvonne Oddon, Jean and Suzanne Comhaire- 
Sylvain, etc. 

The paragraphs which follow show the reader the importance of cultural 
anthropology in this project: “Any plan . . . must be based on survey and 
documentation of the existing social and ecological conditions and local cus- 
toms (home and community customs, social organization, land tenure and 
agricultural practice, diet and nutrition, local theories of disease and hygiene, 
local folklore, etc.).’’ Education “must be realistically based on local needs 
and customs and might make use of local traditions and folklore” 
(p. 63). 

In implementation of one of the objectives laid down by the International 
Convention which established it, the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, in 
co-operation with Unesco, prepared a project in 1950 for the betterment of 
living conditions of the Otomian natives of the Mezquital Valley (Mexico). 
Its director, Dr. Manuel Gamio, noted while planning and executing this 
project that it was “very difficult and on occasion impossible to introduce 
modern methods of culture and progress for improving the [natives’] living 
conditions, without first favourably influencing the ideas and concepts which 
oppose such innovations . . . consequently, special impetus should be given 
to those which have beneficial effects and induce new needs and aspirations”. 
The project must therefore be initiated by ‘“‘an assessment of the present condi- 
tions and characteristics of the material and intellectual life of the peoples of 
the Valley’. The proposed survey was carried out in the course of six months 
by a team of anthropologists under the direction of A. Villa Rojas. The prac- 
tical measures which it was hoped would lead to the immediate improvement 


1 Antonio Pinilla, ‘‘Los nticleos escolares rurales en el Perti’’, América Indtgena, X11(3), Mexico, 1952, 10 pp. 
2 See Boletin Indigenista, Vol. XII, No. 1, Mexico, 1952, pp. 58-69. 
3 The Haiti Pilot Project : Phase One: 1947-1949, Publication No. 821, Unesco, Paris, 1951, 84 pp. (cf. also Note 7). 
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of the life of those aboriginal groups were then introduced on the basis of the 
anthropologists’ work and conclusions.! 

This rapid sketch of the problem mentions only some of the steps taken for the 
all-round betterment of certain ethnic groups and sectors in which applied 
cultural and social anthropology has played a basic, and in our opinion, 
indispensable, part. There are many other achievements which deserve to be 
known, but we set out solely to exemplify the opportunities in this field, and 
with no intention of supplying exhaustive information on the subject. 

We are optimistic about the point we wished to make. The period of theore- 
tical discussion and argument, during which it was necessary to convince 
not only politicians and heads of governmental agencies, but even educators, 
that it was essential for the rapid and effective all-round betterment of the 
Latin American native communities to enlist the co-operation of applied cul- 
tural anthropology, is past. We have fortunately got over that stage. We 
are at grips with the facts, and we have seen some splendid endeavours. All 
that is needed is to enlarge the field of action, and that is one of the reasons 
why we must be able to count on an adequate number of trained anthropo- 
logical experts, with a sufficient basis of knowledge to enable the number of 
fundamental education projects to be multiplied. Unfortunately, not all 
governments in this part of the world always have such persons at their dis- 
posal. Yet the desperate situation in which 30 million natives are living brooks 
no delay. The international Specialized Agencies are now by common consent 
giving maximum aid to these sectors of mankind, in a well co-ordinated 
plan for overall betterment based on anthropology. And indeed, the most 
elementary sense of social justice calls for such action. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPRAISAL 
OF CULTURAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


RAFAEL BERNAL JIMENEZ 


We propose to deal, not with the Latin American peoples’ cultural problems 
themselves, but simply with the way in which sociology can contribute to the 
solution of those problems. 

The average man, and even the specialist, in Europe is unfamiliar with 
the factors influencing the day-to-day existence of Latin American societies 
as they are at present constituted; and the Latin American intellectual 
himself is only just beginning to appreciate their importance. 

Whenever a political revolt or a coup d’état occurs in a Latin American 
country, we are given a simplified expianation of it; but it is never interpreted 
in sociological terms. 

The economic crises, and the difficult process of adaptation to the technical 
conditions of modern life, are usually assessed through the prism of Western 
culture, in disregard of the special circumstances of the American environment. 


' Boletin Indigenista, Vol. XII, No. 1, Mexico, 1952, pp. 6-17. 
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Yet no problem can be properly solved, either scientifically or socially, 
unless the conditions governing it are known, and, indeed, fully stated. 

Consequently, whenever a nation’s evolution gives rise to a collective prob- 
lem it is essential that the various factors creating the problem be studied 
from a sociological standpoint. 

What, in the case of Latin America, are the main problems facing the 
different communities? They are difficult to classify neatly, because of their 
complexity and the close association between them. For simplicity’s sake, 
however, we will adopt the accepted distinction between cultural, political 


and economic problems. 


CULTURAL PROBLEMS. 


As is known, the American continent is not culturally homogeneous—a fact 
which becomes obvious when we compare the civilization of the northern 
peoples (United States of America and Canada) with that of the other 
American countries. 

The distinction is no longer so clear, however, when we come to look 
at the various ways in which the Ibero-American peoples’ culture takes shape; 
yet it is a distinction that must be made, if the problems confronting those 
communities are to be properly considered. 

The difference between the civilization of the United States of America and 
Canada and that of the Ibero-American countries results from a combination 
of circumstances that are at once ethnical, geographical and political. 

Why is it that, today, the United States have undoubtedly reached, in 
every respect, a social, economic and cultural level higher than that attained 
by the other American countries, despite the fact that many of them were in 
contact with Western civilization considerably before the United States? 

The over-simplified explanation would be the supposed racial superiority 
over the Iberian colonizers of Central and South America, of the Anglo- 
Saxon element, which was the largest provider of population for the north. 

The predominance of the Anglo-Saxon element in North America would, 
at most, explain the greater technical progress achieved by that part of the 
continent; but it would not suffice to answer the whole of the question raised. 

Along with the racial factor, there is the geographical fact that the Anglo- 
Saxon colonizers had the good fortune to acquire America’s richest lands—a 
huge territory of vast, fertile plains, watered by abundant rivers which could 
be used not only for irrigation but for the generation of electric power, with 
a sub-soil immensely rich in hydrocarbons, coal and other minerals of the first 
industrial importance. If to all that be added its location in the temperate zone 
(subject to seasonal variations) and its provision with a whole series of ocean 
routes to East and West, then we have a geographical situation whose past and 
present influence on the powerful development of this great people is con- 
siderable. 

The preponderant influence of the Anglo-Saxon racial element on the 
culture of the United States of America would incidentally have been less, 
had it not been favoured by two further factors. The first was the low density 
of the native population in that part of the continent at the time of the con- 
quest.1 The second was the colonial policy of the British, which was quite 


1 Most students of American affairs agree that the native population of the territory which today forms the United 
States of America and Canada never exceeded five million. 
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different from that of the Spanish Crown. While the latter consistently advised 
the Iberian conquerors to intermarry with the natives, the Anglo-Saxon 
colonizers systematically eliminated the Indian tribes as a factor of influence, 
by radical measures such as the so-called “Indian reserves” and other, less 
| humane, methods. 

Clearly, therefore, the cultural position in North America cannot be con- 
sidered apart from geographical, political and climatic, as well as ethno- 
logical, factors. 

Nor could account fail to be taken of other considerations, such as the 
influence exercised by the British Empire, at the height of its power, on all 
aspects of North American life, both during the period of colonization and in 
the subsequent epoch of independence. 

The problem is different when we come to assess Ibero-American civilization. 

In the first place, we have here a geographical factor which in itself implies 
an initial distinction. The territory of Latin America extends, from 7° north 
of the Tropic of Cancer, southwards to a latitude of 57° south. This means 
that some of its countries enjoy a temperate climate, which is undoubtedly 
much more favourable to human life, while others suffer the endemics of the 
tropics. Of the former, some follow the northern seasonal rhythm, others the 
southern. The countries between the tropics have no seasons; the climate is 
on an average, everywhere the same throughout the year, and variations in 
temperature depend, not on seasonal changes, but on height above sea-level. 
Again, in the non-tropical countries to the north and the south, the temper- 
atures are not the same because, even where they are on the same latitude in 
each direction, the former are warmed by the Gulf Stream, whereas the latter 
are chilled by the Humboldt Current. 

These geographical conditions have inevitably influenced the cultural 
life of the peoples concerned. 

Here, as everywhere in the world, man is subject to the influences of his 
climatic environment. The often oppressive heat of the lands along the tro- 
pical sea-coasts, at the mouths of the great, slow-moving tropical rivers, 
and in the vast stretches of forest, breeds softness and mental laziness rather 
than activity of body and mind. 

The disturbances set up in the human organism by tropical climates have 
already been studied by medical science. It should be the first task of sociology 
to note their effect on the community as a whole, and thence to proceed to a 
comparative analysis. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, in America, culture has flourished 
to a far greater degree in the cities of the temperate zones with a seasonal 
climate, or in the cold climates outside the tropical zone, than in places of 
consistently high temperature. 

The geographical factor, nevertheless, is not the only one to operate, nor 
is it the only basis on which a given type of culture can evolve. 

Admittedly, the earth’s topography, climate, vegetation, atmosphere and 
even fauna do affect man and his activities. Jardé has advanced some highly 
interesting factors to show the commanding effect exercised by Greece’s 
special geographical circumstances on the remarkable civilization of Hellas. 
But what would have become of that civilization had the communities which 
settled in that peninsula been subjected to conditions less favourable than 
those which in fact obtained? 

Fundamentally, man isthe basis ofevery civilization. Speaking sociologically, 
this means that it is the specific qualities of human communities, acting on 
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geographical factors or, alternatively, being affected by them, which determine 
those communities’ cultural evolution. 

If that be so, then, when we come to examine a given people’s capacity 
for cultural progress, we must begin by analysing the group’s human “content”, 
that is to say its ethnic elements and the value, from the cultural standpoint, 
of each such element. 

But since the field of this enquiry is bound to be exceedingly complex, 
involving as it does the interplay of anthropological with mesological and 
psychological elements, the problem is not one of easy statement. 

In studying the Latin American peoples, it is convenient to sub-divide 
the problem into three parts: (a) ethnology; (b) immigration and _ the 
*‘crossing”’ of civilizations; and (c) capacity for cultural progress. 


The ethnological problem has two aspects—the probable origins of the aboriginal 
peoples of Latin America, and their intermarriage with the white colonizers, 

We stated at the beginning of this short article that we would not attempt 
to deal with any of these problems in detail, but would simply consider how 
far sociology could contribute to their solution. 

Even when, in the light of the most recent anthropological research, we 
have eliminated Ameghino’s hypothesis of the indigenous origin of American 
Man, there still remain several other theories, which it would be wise to treat 
with caution. 

Is it possible, as Sczhlycka suggests, that the primitive Americans came 
through the Behring Straits from Northern Siberia? If that were so, how does 
one explain the difference in structure, anthropologically, between certain 
American aborigines, many of whom are quite distinct from the Mongoleid 
type? 

Alternatively, can we accept Rivet’s theory that many of these aborigines 
came from the Polynesian islands? But here we have a new hypothesis, 
apparently confirmed by its author through the recent Kon-Tiki expedition, 
that, on the contrary, the original Polynesians were aboriginals of South 
America. 

Knowledge of ethnic sources is not in itself enough to permit of an 
assessment. We must also take into account another exceedingly important 
influence on the natural evolutionary trend of Indo-American civilization, 
namely the appearance of the European white. 

It is probable that, already before the conquest, some of the aboriginal 
American tribes, among them the Aztecs and the Quichuas, had intermarried 
with other aboriginal peoples of different ethnic origin. 

Yet none of this interbreeding had the same significance for their cultural 
life as had the crossing of strains with Iberian Man during the years of coloniza- 
tion, and the later intermarriage that took place with immigrants from other 
European countries. 

This process of cross-breeding started among the Ibero-American peoples 
during the first years of the conquest, and, as we have already said, was 
encouraged by the “native policy”’ of the Spanish Crown. It is still proceeding 
in some of the countries concerned. 

On the other hand, the infiltration of aboriginal blood varied greatly from 
one country to another in this part of America, owing to the unequal density 
of the population. Thus, in countries like Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia and part of Colombia, where there are heavy concentrations of 
aboriginals, these cross-bred a great deal more than in countries such as Chile, 
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Argentina, Uruguay and parts of Brazil, where the primitive population was 
less numerous. 

The differences in the proportion of white blood in Latin American cross- 
breeding have recently become still more obvious owing to the fact that 
certain countries, e.g. Argentina, Chile and Brazil, have systematically 
encouraged European immigration into their territories, while other countries 
have remained indifferent or even hostile to such immigration. 

All this explains why the present racial panorama of Latin America exhibits 
so great a variety of colours and shades. For while in countries such as Mexico, 
Guatemala and Bolivia there is a marked predominance of aboriginal 
blood, in others, like Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Costa Rica, the white 
race clearly predominates; in yet others, like Colombia, Venezuela and 
Panama, the mixed race, with more or less equal amounts of aboriginal and 
European blood, has become the real ethnic basis of the population. This 
diversity is heightened in certain areas by the presence of Negroes who, 
originally imported from Africa by the colonizers, have proliferated in some 
of the hottest parts, such as the Antilles, the Venezuelan and Colombian 
coastal areas, and, to a larger extent, Brazil. 

In assessing the ethnology of the Latin American peoples, we should take 
into account not only the quantitative, but also the qualitative aspect of the 
aboriginal contribution. 

At the time of their discovery, not all the pre-Colombian civilizations 
were at the same stage of development. While certain tribes, such as the 
Caribbeans, Jibaros, Botocudos, Fueginos and many others were living by 
marauding, in a state of primitive barbarity, many of them as nomads and 
with quite rudimentary techniques, there were peoples, such as the Aztecs 
of Mexico, the Incas of Peru and the Chibchas of Colombia, who had developed 
settled civilizations, involving the intensive practising of agriculture, and 
had reached a fairly advanced stage of social, political and artistic development, 
which has since been closely studied by sociologists and students of America. 

The influence or persistence of these elements within the framework of 
present Ibero-American culture is something that must be considered strictly 
sociologically. 


The phenomenon of immigration and the crossing of civilizations constitutes the second 
aspect of the problem of American cultural anthropology. 

From the time when Columbus’s companions first set foot in America, 
contact was made between the indigenous civilizations and the civilization 
brought by the first European immigrants. 

On the day when a child was born of the first alliance between an 
Iberian soldier and an American Indian, there began a process of cultural 
transfusion which was to some extent reciprocal, but which, logically enough, 
wrought most changes among the aborigines, since they were in a position 
to receive more than they could give in the joint effort which produced the 
mestizo. 

Columbus’s ships formed the first sea-borne bridge between a relatively 
advanced civilization, which was already knocking at the golden doors of the 
Renaissance, and the cultural values of unknown peoples, many of which were 
still at the Neolithic stage. 

An ever-growing stream of European immigrants continued to flow across 
that bridge, taking with them their ways of life and thought, their working 
techniques, and their art forms. Thus immigration and the crossing of civiliza- 
tions have both contributed to make America’s cultural life what it is. 
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Sociology shows that every individual and group of individuals tends to 
reconstruct his or its old way of life in a new environment. They will utilize 
any essential or useful elements they find; but if the immigrants have enjoyed 
a higher standard of living in their own country, they will try to bring it with 
them, or else to reconstitute it in the country of their adoption. That was 
what happened both in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin America. 

But the requisite process of adaptation is also bilateral and complex. The 
immigrant must adapt himself to a new climate, topography and atmospheric 
pressure, to new feeding habits and forms of transport, and even to the 
psychology of his new social environment. The aboriginal, on the other hand, 
must assimilate new working techniques, new forms of locomotion and new 
habits of feeding; he must get used to unusual behaviour in the face of natural 
perils; and, of course, he must accustom himself to the new forms of social 
organization and religious feeling introduced or imposed upon him by the 
immigrant. 

Thus, ever since their discovery, the Ibero-American peoples have been 
faced with a major problem which has persisted throughout the periods of 
colonization and emancipation, and is today still present and to the fore, to 
a greater or lesser degree, in each of the nations concerned. 

The process took two different forms—imitation, and genuine hereditary 
transmission. The native imitates and learns how the immigrant acts, even 
where there is no intermarriage. Quite soon, he will start to build his house 
in the same way, take to wearing similar clothes, and try to use the same 
working or defensive implements; he will imitate the immigrant’s language, 
gestures and behaviour. Biologically, however, it is the mestizo who is the 
real connecting link, or rather the human synthesis of cultural amalgamation. 

The process of cultural ‘‘crossing” can be accompkshed rapidly only where 
there is permeability, or an attitude favourable to the assimilation of new 
cultural elements. 

Not all the aboriginal peoples of Latin America have shown themselves 
equally permeable. Quite apart from the obvious fact that initially almost 
all of them opposed the invaders more or less strenuously, many of the primitive 
peoples still openly resist attempts to “‘civilize’’ them. 

This applies for example to the Quichuan people, which consists of a 
nucleus of more than three million aborigines, secluded in the vast uplands of 
Peru and Bolivia. They are hostile to the forms of the transplanted European 
civilization, immured in their own language and impervious to the progress 
of the other American groups, though the tribe is declining as a result of its 
backwardness and wretched physiological condition. 

Other examples of native groups which are still only on the ‘‘fringe’’ of 
Western civilization are to be found in the Amazonian forests and along the 
banks of the other great tropical rivers of Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 
There, however, isolation is due not to psychological causes, but rather to 
the great distances and to the difficulties encountered by any white men 
trying to penetrate to the natives’ habitat. 


The problem of capacity for cultural progress is closely related to those of ethnology 
and the “crossing” of civilizations, and to the’ geographical environment. 
It is also affected by institutional, political, religious and educational factors. 
These factors account to a greater or less degree, in each case, for the higher 
cultural level attained by certain Ibero-American peoples, such as the 
Argentinians or the Mexicans. 
In the case of Argentina, the sociologist will tend to ascribe the country’s 
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marked cultural and economic development to three different factors—the 
very small admixture of native blood, the country’s fertility and the large 
amount of cultivable land, and the State’s methodical policy of encouraging 
the entry of European immigrants (Italians, Swiss, Germans and Spaniards). 

In the case of Mexico, the sociologist will, on the contrary, tend to study 
the effect on the people’s character of an aboriginal culture which was already 
fairly advanced when the Spanish armies first set foot on the territory of the 
Aztec empire. 

The sociologist should also consider whether the Latin American peoples 
are capable of evolving the more advanced forms of culture only when the 
process of cross-breeding has led to the constitution of new, homogeneous 
groups, or while they are still composed of heterogeneous elements. 

There is now open to the sociologist a vast field for research into the question 
of the Ibero-American peoples’ cultural capacities. In many cases, one fact 
will at once present itself—the fact that different and even conflicting forms 
of civilization are living side by side. He will find illiterate multitudes enjoying 
radio broadcasts, Neolithic huts jostling against modern skyscrapers, and 
fleets of freight planes circling over caravans of human beings who are nothing 
more than beasts of burden. 

And he will have to consider how far most educational, political and 
economic problems in the Latin American countries are connected with these 
violent cultural contrasts. 

As part of that study, he will have to make clear certain facts which are 
not yet fully appreciated in other continents. One such fact—a very significant 
one—is that many Ibero-American cities have had first-class universities ever 
since colonial times; we may mention the University of San Marco in Lima, 
the Universidad Javeriana in Bogota, and the San Carlos University in 
Guatemala. Consequently, all the Latin American capitals have an élite of 


professional men, research workers, writers, professors, artists and Jiteratt, 
whose high calibre quite equals that of the best products of European 
universities. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


A few essays have been published on democracy in Latin America, among 
them one by Don Francisco Garcia Calderon, Les démocraties latines de I’ Amé- 
nique, which may usefully be consulted. But in this, as in everything, there are 
only certain features that are common to the entire Continent. 

Even at the time of the conquest, none of the peoples were “‘homogeneously”’ 
savage or half-savage (the word “‘people”’ being taken to refer to the popula- 
tions of the present countries). All of them had more or less developed civiliza- 
tions, and their social and political institutions, especially in the case of the 
Inca and Chibcha Empires, are of the greatest interest to the sociologist. 

Undoubtedly, the introduction of democracy found these peoples unprepared 
for its rapid assimilation. Communities which have not been sufficiently 
taught how to exercise their civic rights in full cannot burst their bonds at a 
moment’s notice. 

Added to the natural mistrust of many aboriginal groups for new organic 
forms, there was the conquering race’s tendency to anarchy and lack of 
discipline. Moreover, many of the aboriginal peoples were themselves bellicose. 

If to all this be added the continual incitement to domination induced 
by the great gap between the cultural levels and the economic situation of 
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the privileged classes and the masses, it is easy to understand the frequency 
of the revolts and coups d’état in many of these communities. 

The extremism and political intolerance in certain Latin American countries 
will easily enable the sociologist to understand the violence and bloodshed 
of so many of their internal clashes. The possibility of rational collaboration 
between parties has not yet been grasped, so that they remain hermetically 
sealed against all co-operation with their adversaries. Fear of absolute sway 
by the conquering party makes the struggle for power almost a civil war. 
Popular elections are held in a state of excitement which seriously threatens 
public order. Education for the honourable exercise of the franchise in some 
of these States is still far removed from the democratic ideal. 

The relationship between racial composition and the indices of culture 
and civic progress among the Ibero-American peoples is sufficiently well 
known. In a recent publication, Inside Latin America, John Gunther makes 
some instructive comparisons. , 

While the Latin American peoples are not yet sufficiently mature in their 
internal legal institutions, yet they have some remarkable achievements to 
their credit in the field of external public law. The so-called American System 
goes further than any other in sanctioning, for instance, arbitration, concilia- 
tion, and the solution of international conflicts by consultative and jurisdictional 
means. 

Can this be due to the absence of any long tradition of national rivalry such 
as that which has prevailed among the nations of Europe? Or to the belief 
in continental unity expressed in the political philosophy of the Father of all 
Latin American republics, the liberator Bolivar? Or to the sparseness of the 
continent’s population? Or to a combination of all these factors? 

Sooner or later, sociological research will answer these questions, and also 
many others arising out of the present political scene in Latin America. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


With regard to the geographical basis of Latin America’s economy, one 
cannot, in the first place, generalize about the geography of the Americas. 
They extend almost from Pole to Pole, from the Arctic regions of Labrador 
and Alaska to the Antarctic areas of the Tierra de Fuego; and they include 
almost every climate and form of human life. There is not one climate, one 
soil, one form of vegetation, or one topography, but many climates, soils, 
vegetations and topographies. 

Even the territory’s geographical continuity provides no basis for cultural 
unity, still less for political or economic unity, since that continuity is scarcely 
apparent. On land, it is broken up by rugged frontiers of forest, desert or 
impregnable mountain; on water, by the immensity of the oceans. Geo- 
graphically, America is a continent; culturally, it is an archipelago. 

This vast territory of 42,000,000 square kilometres was occupied, at the 
time of the conquest, by an aboriginal population of not more than 20,000,000. 
Today, four-and-a-half centuries after its discovery, more than 300,000,000 
human beings are dispersed or concentrated throughout it, giving an average 
population density of 7.5 per square kilometre for the territory as a whole. 

A very large proportion of America is covered by the mountain range 
which crosses the two continents. This mountain system largely conditions 
America’s life and economy, because in certain regions it alters the climate by 
holding up the sea-winds, while in others it accumulates cloud-formations, 
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producing torrential downpours during the greater part of the year. The 
climatic variations in the tropical regions of America are caused by the Andes, 
without which the zone’s normal high temperature would extend over the 
entire territory and make life there unbearable. Above all, the mountains 
influence the rainfall and the quality of the soil, firstly because their presence 
or absence governs the intensity of the winters and summers, and secondly, 
because, particularly in the South American countries, the steep mountain- 
sides encourage erosion, the vegetative layer tending to slide down towards 
the beds of the great rivers. 

This tremendous problem of erosion throughout America is causing con- 
siderable concern. Not long ago the American, William Vogt, published a 
book entitled The Road to Survival, in which he made the most alarming 
revelations about the impoverishment, through erosion, of North America’s soil. 

If this is true of the territory of the United States, one of the most favoured 
and fertile of the American continent, what may we expect in South America, 
particularly in the torrid zone? 

Without any doubt, it is here that man has displayed, and continues to 
display, the greatest lack of foresight. In the four centuries since his arrival, 
the white man has tended to destroy natural resources rather than to 
employ them productively. Formerly, plenty of deer grazed on many of 
Colombia’s Andine ranges, and great herds of llamas, vicunas and guanacos 
were shepherded by Quechuans and Aimarans in the mountains of Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia; a large variety of highly edible fish spawned of their own 
accord in most of the rivers; and birds, as beautiful to see as they were good 
to eat, abounded in the woods and forests. Today, all these species are in 
process of extinction, implacably hunted down and destroyed by man; for 
few South American countries as yet have hunting and fishing regulations that 
would be effective in conserving the species. 

The woods have been indiscriminately cut down and burnt, and the absence 
of any brake or control means that these activities go on day after day. 

While a considerable portion of the land in South America is rendered 
unproductive by erosion, other parts are apparently lost to production owing 
to the natural poverty of the soil, the spread of marshland, or the hostile 
invasion of the equatorial jungle. The first type of land includes the deserts, 
which cover an immense area of the Peruvian and Chilean Pacific coast; the 
second includes the parts of Colombia permanently flooded by the lower 
reaches of the Magdalena River; and the third covers huge tracts of the virgin 
forest which spreads over vast areas of Brazil and along the banks of the slow- 
moving tropical rivers of Peru, Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

Thus in assessing the productive or absorptive capacity of the American 
continent, the density of population should be measured in relation not to the 
total area, but to the area which can be productively used. 

How large is that area? Economic geography does not permit of accurate 
computation, but it has been suggested that at least half of the continent is 
totally incultivable. 

Here again, of course, the proportions vary from country to country. It 
is a well-known fact that the United States and Argentina have a high pro- 
portion of fertile arable and breeding land, whereas the Chilean deserts and 
the Colombian forests leave their owner countries with a cultivable area equal 
to barely a third of their total surface. 

Inevitably, the topographical and hydrographical features of the various 
countries affect their commfinications, while seasonal changes and rainfall 
produce their effect upon the waterways. 
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It is therefore very difficult to construct efficient networks of communica. 
~ tions, and the cost of road-building is very high. In Brazil, much of the natural 
wealth of the forests is unexploited because they are impenetrable; at certain 
times of the year avalanches of snow paralyse the Trans-Andine railway 
between Chile and Argentina, and a large détour has to be made round the 
lakes; while in Colombia, the cattle-plains in the east are still isolated from 
the country’s centre and sea-ports owing to the lack of roads. 

Nature has undoubtedly distributed her gifts unequally, and indeed unfairly, 
between the various American countries. The United States have an enormous 
territory with fertile plains and an unsurpassed climate; mineral and agri- 
cultural resources are unusually rich; steel and iron output amounts to almost 
half, and oil output to two-thirds, of the world’s total production; there 
is an ample supply of meat and cereals, with an export surplus for both; and 
enough cotton is produced for the needs of the textile industries. The country 
is, in short, the greatest industrial and financial power in the world today. 

At a somewhat lower level, Argentina is also admirably fitted to maintain 
a strong economy and a high standard of living. It also is a country where the 
seasons vary and there is a large area of prairie. It ranks among the first 
of the agricultural countries, as a wheat-producer. Its large-scale cattle. 
breeding enables it to maintain a substantial export trade in meat. In recent 
years, moreover, its manufacturing industries have developed very 
considerably. 

Brazil still has incalculable reserves of iron and timber. It accounts for 
20 per cent of the world’s production of manganese. Until recently it was the 
most important producer of rubber. It leads the world in coffee-production, 
and its industries are striding forward daily. 

In Chile, the aridity of the great deserts is partly offset by mineral wealth. 
The country is the most important producer of nitrate, of which it furnishes 
50 per cent of the world’s supplies. It is the second most important copper- 
producer, and the Chuquicamata copper mine works what is so far the richest 
known vein. 

Mexico, Venezuela, Peru and Colombia all produce oil. Bolivia furnishes 
the world’s highest output of tin. Colombia has occupied first place as a pro- 
ducer of mild coffee, and second place as a platinum-producer. There is 
plenty of gold in Colombia, Peru, Chile and Brazil, of silver in Peru, Bolivia, 
Colombia and Chile; of diamonds in Brazil and of emeralds in Colombia. 

In view of these great differences of climate and productive capacity, 
it is only logical that the struggle for existence, and cultural activities, should 
differ widely from one country of America to another. 

And if we add the unequal ethnic composition of the various national 
groups, we are bound to conclude that the individual American civilizations 
will continue to develop on markedly different lines. 

Yet the vast and complex investigation into the anthropological, geo- 
graphical, economic and social factors, now in progress in the American coun- 
tries, can hardly, of itself, provide an objective basis for the reaching of 
conclusions; and that is where sociology’s opportunity in Latin America lies. 
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LATIN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ALFREDO PoviNa 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The present study, which forms the basic chapter of an extensive piece of 
research, has been written in response to a suggestion that the present trend 
of sociological research in Latin America should be indicated in general 
terms. 

This essay is divided into two sections: (a) Latin American sociology under 
present conditions and the possibility of its existence as a separate entity; 
(b) national sociology as a means of acquiring knowledge, and national 
sociologies as historical phenomena. The work ends with a bibliography on 
the problems discussed. 


LATIN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY AND ITS RECENT ADVANCES 


To understand the progress that has been made in both the theory and 

practice of sociology in American countries of Latin origin, we must study the 

present state of sociology in those countries. This implies agreement on the 
following postulates: 

1. The existence of a Latin American sociology with traits common to all the 
nations, resulting both from the fact that they have evolved on parallel 
lines—which may be defined as sociology in America—and from the aim 
of such research, which is to discover the true facts of a social situation 
rooted in a similar background, and which may be termed the sociology 
of America. That background derives from a common historical origin 
and ethnic composition, a common political destiny and way of thinking, 
and a common task in the days ahead—all of this forming a cultural 
complex which, sociologically speaking, might be called “sociological 
Pan-Americanism’’. 

. The simultaneous existence of national sociologies as component parts of 
Pan American unity and also as the concrete expression of the independence 
of the American nations. Those national sociologies are the result of 
America’s political sphere of action, geographical situation and social 
peculiarities, both spiritual and material. 

Given those assumptions, we must first consider the “Latin American sociolo- 

gical community” in the light of its recent advances, then study “national 

sociologies” during recent years, and finally refer specifically to Argentine 
sociology in the twentieth century. 

An analysis of the historical development of sociology in Latin America 
shows that the subject has already engaged research workers. But that fact 
and the need for co-ordination had to be brought to their notice. That was 
done, and it became the most important historical factor in the unification of 
American sociology. The ground had been admirably prepared by partial 
studies in each American country, but there was still no clear sense of unity or 
integration. Thus a new, scientific, Pan-Americanism came to life. 

There are a number of direct antecedents—experiments which show that 
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an “American sociological community” was both necessary and practicable. 
Let us consider some of the more important of them. 

In the first place, there exist a number of sociological reviews to which 
practically all American sociologists contribute. They include the Revista 
Mexicana de Sociologia, the review Sociologia of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and the 
Argentine review Sociologia published in Tucuman. There are other periodical 
publications which pursue a definite American aim, as indicated by their 
titles. The first, founded in 1936, was published in Caracas (Venezuela) on 
the initiative of Professor José Rafael Mendoza, under the title of Revista 
Interamericana de Sociologia. Its aim was “to reconcile the social theories of 
American countries, so as to unite them in a single sociological conception”, 
In accordance with that aim, it undertook to promote the establishment of an 
American. Sociological Institute. There was also another social science review 
for Mexico and the Latin American countries, which appeared in 1947 under 
the direction of Laszlo Radvanyi. Its purpose was to “make available to 
research workers in English-speaking countries the work of sociologists in 
Mexico and Central and South America’”’; that is to say, it tried to make the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples better acquainted with “Latin America’s contribution 
to the social sciences”. 

There were other important forerunners of Latin American sociology, 
for example, the International Sociological Institute in America, set up in 
1944 by the Argentine Professor Ricardo Levene. Its specific task was “to 
study social, political and spiritual conditions in the New World, and to act 
as liaison between sociological students and university professors in the various 
American States”. The institute was particularly valuable, because it made 
an attempt to organize the First American Sociological Congress. In 1949, a 
Guatemalan sociologist, Jorge del Valle Matheu, devised a project to set up 
an Inter-American Sociological Institute for “the ultimate co-ordination 
and unification of sociological theory and action in the New World”, and to 
call together an inter-American sociological congress. 

The last and most decisive precedents for ‘‘sociological unity” are constituted 
by the existence of Chairs of American sociology in the various countries, 
the publication of works and monographs on the subject, and the many 
lectures and exhibitions organized on the sociology of Latin America. In our 
opinion, this has been the decisive factor in forming an American sociological 
consciousness. 

We may mention also the lectures on American sociology, from the one 
given by the writer of this essay at Tucuman University in 1940, under the 
title: “Bases para la Sociologia Latino-Americana”’, to those given in 1949 
by the Mexican Professor Carlos A. Echanove Trujillo on “El estado actual 
de la sociologia en Hispano-América”’ at the Centre d’études sociologiques in 
Paris, followed by an exhibition of books on Hispano-American sociological 
principles. We should also mention the course of six lectures given in the 
Faculty of Letters of Paris University in 1950 by the Brazilian Professor 
A. Carneiro Leao, on ‘Sociology in America and in Brazil’. 

Turning to the progress of sociological thought in the Latin American 
countries, this tends to evolve regularly and simultaneously by a kind of law 
of parallel development, and knowledge of social facts has passed through the 
following three parallel stages: 

1. The birth of sociology, accompanying the formation of the American nations 
and a direct outcome of positivism. 
. The positivist period was followed by the university stage, during which an 
academic, theoretical and general type of sociology was evolved. 
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3. In the third period, the tendency was to develop a concrete, applied and 
practical sociology, which studied the problems arising out of the social 
situation of each country of the American continent. 

While it is not possible to draw a sharp line between the three stages, since 

they were not regulated by law, yet it is true to say that the stages of this 

“approximation to a generalization” bear the following characteristics: 

the first period is philosophical in inspiration and positivist in outlook; the 

second is scientific in character, and academic in origin; the third is specifically 

American and national, and its aim is to study the true facts of the social 

picture of the continent as a whole. 

The trend towards the sociological unification of America, whielei is charac- 
teristic of the present stage of evolution, took concrete shape with the setting 
up in 1950 of the Latin American Sociological Association. It was constituted 
at Ziirich, where advantage was taken of the presence of American sociologists 
at the Rome and Ziirich congresses, the aim being to establish “scientific 
Latin American sociological relations and to promote exchanges and meetings 
of a similar kind”. The first Latin American Sociological Congress was held 
in the association’s name in Buenos Aires from 20 to 25 September 1951, and 
the statutes adopted on that occasion laid down the following objectives: 

1. To promote relations between Latin American associations and sociologists. 

2. To encourage interchanges on problems of theoretical and applied socio- 
logy by means of meetings, congresses and publications. 

3. To co-ordinate scientific work between the various affiliated institutes 
and associations. 

The statutes added that “‘its aims are strictly scientific and directed basically 

to studying the truth about Latin American social conditions”. The asso- 

ciation’s “objective is to bring together institutions, associations, academies, 
professors, teachers and students of sociology from the Latin American 
countries”. 

On the strength of the foregoing, it may be concluded that there evidently 
is such a thing as Latin American sociology, and that it consists of a collection 
of sociological research workers, Chairs, professors, institutes, associations, 
congresses and writings. Hence our first assertion that there is a sociology 
in Latin America, with the necessary corollary that its progress is well known— 
in itself an indication of the important role it is to play in the spiritual life 
of Western civilization. 

While, then, we now know that sociology exists in America, can we also say 
that there is a sociology of America? 

Now, because it is a geographical unit, America is a continent with its own 
individuality, and it contains a number of closely related societies bound by 
many social ties which produce a situation exclusive to Latin America. It has, 
however, certain traits which are common to every human group, so that it is 
no exception to social theory. But it has its own specific ethnic conditions, 
geographical peculiarities, spiritual origin, historic destiny and other vitally 
important characteristics which require a separate and exclusive sociological 
approach to the acquisition of knowledge about all the American peoples. 
Those characteristics are the foundations of Latin American sociology, and its 
subject matter is the history of American man and his peculiar social condition 
which corresponds to the special conditions of the group as a whole. 

Latin American sociology is based on the assumption of a common history, 
geography and politics, and a common spiritual and ethnic existence; but 
while these are a necessary part, they are not the whole story. That is to say, 
they form an outline, but they are not the essence, which is fundamentally 
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social. Every assumption must take into account the contribution made by 
general sociology, and must study its distinctive features in the light of socio- 
logical theory. When, therefore, we assert that there is such a thing as Latin 
American sociology, we must bear in mind that it neither stands alone nor 
has it any independent value, that in fact it is not sufficient unto itself, but is 
simply the application of a technique based on general principles and appro- 
priate to the specific nature of the object under study. Moreover, once Latin 
American sociology has been established and its general rank and validity 
accepted, it will be found to be a special “‘historicist”’ sociology, in as much as it 
keeps alive the special features it sets out to study, namely, society, viewed 
historically and conditioned geographically. But, somehow, none of the 
differentiating features change substantially, so that, just as American Man 
is still a human being, so American society in our hypothesis still remains 
society, and thus the preconditions for sociological research are maintained 
in every case. 

The proposition that Latin American sociology might be considered as the 
technical application of general, scientifically ranking, sociological research 
is therefore justified. From that proposition we may derive a practical rule 
concerning the investigator, whom we will call the American sociologist. We 
may therefore ask: What are the requirements for becoming an American 
sociologist? And we reply: To become an American sociologist, one must first 
be an ordinary sociologist, just as, in order to be a violonist, one must first be 
a musician. That is the sine qua non, if we are to exclude all possibility of 
improvization and arbitrary judgment. It needs more specialization and 
devotion to become an American sociologist than to become an ordinary 
sociologist, because it means being a sociologist twice over. 

To sum up, the evolution of a Latin American sociology entails studying 
the social situation with a genuine vocation for everything American, and after 
a thorough grounding in general sociology, and it also requires the careful 
elimination of purely historical research, which is based on hypothesis, but is 
not in itself sociology. Latin American sociology is the outcome of a profes- 
sional vocation rooted in theory and in history, and aiming both at making a 
sociological contribution to doctrinaire research into the life of the community, 
and at co-operating scientifically in shaping the future destiny of the Latin 
American peoples. 


NATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND NATIONAL SOCIOLOGIES 


In the present chapter, we shall therefore have to examine: 

1. The problem of sociology as a national science, which is what is generally 
known as “national sociology”; and 

. The historical development of sociological research in the various Latin 

American countries, with special reference to the first 50 years of the 
twentieth century—that is to say, “national sociologies’’. 

To take the first question first, it can be said that there is in Latin America a 

strong tendency to make sociology into a national science, which is the oppo- 

site of what happens in other countries, for we have not heard of any attempt 

to evolve, say, a French or a Spanish sociology, the adjective being used merely 

to indicate the nationality of the sociologists themselves. The question 

therefore arises of what we mean in America when we refer, for example, to 

an Argentinian, Chilean or Mexican sociology. In addition to using the 

expression in the above-mentioned sense, resulting in inevitable confusion, 
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we are trying to say that sociology is a national science, in as much as the 

subject of its investigations is not society in the abstract, but societies specifically 

situated in reality. This is justified sociologically, because social data are 

“quite obviously original’’, and because, in the last resort, they are “regional 

products’. 

Thus the main principle is the assertion that national sociology studies 
original social data—an assertion which can only meet with unqualified 
approval and on which we can reach almost unanimous agreement. But this 
approach goes still further, for it tries to cut out the one element in favour of 
the other, claiming that what matters are the original qualities of a nation, and 
that they take absolute precedence over the qualities of society in general, 
so that the latter is replaced by the former as a generic subject of study. 

In the Argentine, the theoretical exponent of sociology as a national science 
is Juan Augustin Garcia. In his work, Jniroduccién al estudio de las ciencias 
sociales argentinas, he outlines the main disciplines from an “exclusively national 
point of view’. His position is exclusive, because of the negative nature of 
his mistrust of “‘speculative classical science’? and the erroneous creed of 
“metaphysical entities”, and because of his demonstration of the “fatuity of 
all absolute concepts’’. 

More concretely, Garcia maintains that sociology “should be a national 
science”’, its first problem being “‘the definition of the social forces which have 
affected Argentina’s evolution at different periods’’. | . a footnote, he refers 
to his precursors, namely Giddings’ Principias de la Sociologia, Tarde’s Les lois 
de l’imitation, and Vignes’ work on Le Play’s doctrine—all of which are general 
theoretical sociological works and are not concerned with concrete problems 
of the kind dealt with in the text. Yet such precursors are highly significant, 
since they show that even Garcia was compelled to resort to theoretical, 
general and doctrinaire research, as though it provided a working hypothesis, 
despite the fact that such research in itself constitutes an implicit denial of the 
exclusively national character of sociology. 

The existence of a national conception of sociology can nevertheless be 
maintained on the following assumptions: 

1. The assumption of a real situation based on the existence of societies rather 
than of society in the abstract, in as much as social factors express themselves 
in a variety of different ways and with differing characteristics. All 
societies are national, and, in the case of America, each combines with the 
characteristics of society in general, some traits which are American, and 
others which are specifically national. They are societies on three separate 
sociological counts—as societies generically speaking, as American societies, 
and as, say, Brazilian, Argentinian or Peruvian societies. 

, -oe* ‘historicist’s *? assumption that societies, rather than society, express 
themselves in historical phenomena which must be related to the social 
complex in general. 

. The rationalist assumption, which endeavours to interpret the history of 
different nations on a more speculative, and a permanently and universally 
applicable basis, by penetrating beneath the surface of what constitutes 
society. 

Having established our assumptions, whether hypothetical or realistic, we 

find that a thoery of a national sociology can be built up on a generic 

foundation or a “‘historicist”’ basis, but that it is not really conceivable in any 
other form. That is to say, national sociology cannot exist without both 
sociology and history. 

From this follow two conclusions. The one, which is doctrinaire, restricts 
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the possibilities of a wholly national sociology, while the other states that 
national sociology is impossible without the prior study of the theoretical 
principles of sociology as a general science, together with a study of the nation’s 
history. 

Consequently, we may ask how there can be a national sociology without 
knowledge of sociology, or indeed how there can be any sociology based—as so 
often happens—only on history and not on sociological study. We believe 
it to be impossible, but we do assert that there is such a thing as national 
sociology based on unavoidable theoretical and rational hypotheses and on 
historical and sociological conditions which preclude any possibility of making 
sociology into an exclusively national science. 

The logical complement to the foregoing would be a brief historical summary 
in the light of American antecedents of national sociology, which would at 
least justify our claim that there is de facto such a thing as national sociology 
in Latin America. The guiding principle would be given by the large 
number of sociologies, of which there are as many as there are different nations. 
The task for the future would be to decide on their authenticity and on whether 
a comparative national sociology could be evolved as an introductory chapter 
to general American sociology, thus determining which are the factors common 
to all American societies. 

Starting with the Argentine as an example, the first such antecedent was 
Esteban Echeverria, who explained in his Dogma Socialista that his aim was to 
evolve ‘a social, scientific and Argentinian doctrine’’. But the first genuinely 
Argentinian sociology was that of José Ingenieros, whose work, similarly 
entitled Dogma Socialista, was published in 1910. Its essence is contained in 
the study: “La evolucién sociolégica argentina”, which was later elaborated 
in his subsequent publications, such as ‘“‘La formacién de la raza argentina”, 
and in his historical research, for example, his analysis of the initial stage of 
Argentine sociology—the period of Echeverria, Alberdi and Sarmiento. 

Ingenieros’ naturalistic approach turns on the definition of sociology. 
According to him, it is the discipline which studies the general evolution of 
mankind, and the particular evolution of its component groups. This gives 
him his two main sub-divisions. The first is general sociology, that is, “a 
history of institutions and beliefs, of races and peoples, as links in the continuous 
chain formed by the natural evolution of the human species”. The second is 
national sociology, i.e. the individual history of the institutions and beliefs 
of each unit, characterized within the species by its special structure and 
mentality. 

Finally, Ingenieros tried to build up an Argentinian sociology, in order to 
determine the sociological evolution and the principal function of the Argentine 
nation, basing himself on an analysis of its four fundamental factors—a vast 
territory, fertile earth, a temperate climate and a white race. 

Ratil A. Orgaz has worked on different lines, and his essays have been 
collected in the second volume of his complete works, under the title: Sociologia 
argentina (1950). From the point of view of method, we believe that his most 
important work is La sinergia social argentina, by which he means the theory of 
the joint action of social forces at any given moment in our collective 
development. This is expressed in a conflict of races which helps to form the 
people, and in a conflict of values which helps to form the nation. In the 
historical field, Orgaz has worked especially on El romanticismo social as 
expressed through the work of Echeverria, Lépez, Alberdi and Sarmiento. 

Other works in the historical field are Ricardo Levene’s Sintesis de la historia 
de la civilizacién argentina (1939) and Historia de las ideas sociales argentinas (1947); 
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an essay by the present writer entitled La evolucién de los estudios sociolégicos en 
Argentina (1947), and Rodolfo Tecera del Franco’s Aporte para una sociologia de la 
cultura argentina (1950). 

We should like now to study the main precursors of national sociology in 
the other Latin American countries, and, as a supplement to the author’s 
aforementioned book, to include an analysis of the historical development of 
sociological research in general, with special reference to the last 50 years, 
the period during which what we have called “national sociologies’’ have 
evolved. Since, however, it is impossible to include such a study here, in 
view of its size and historical importance, it remains a task for the future. In 
the meantime, we append bibliographies of Latin American and national 
sociologies, in particular of Argentinian sociology. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY AND 
NATIONAL SOCIOLOGIES 


ALVARADO, Roberto, “‘La ensefianza de la sociologia en la Universidad de 
Chuquisaca”’, Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 5. 

ANDRADE, Almir de, Formacao de Sociologia Brasilena, Livraria José Olympo, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1941. 

Anprews, Oscar Alvarez, ““Esquema de un programa para un curso standard 
de Sociologia Latino-Americana” , Primer Congreso Latino-Americano 
de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

ArzE, José Antonio, ‘Proyecto de Estatuto para un Instituto Sociografico 
de América Latina”, Primer ieee Latino-Americano de Sociologia, 
Buenos Aires, 1951. 

AZEVEDO, Fernando de, “La on en América Latina y particularmente 
en Brasil’, 1950. 

BasTIDE, Roger, and AzEvEDO, Fernando de, “La ensefianza de la sociologia 
en San Pablo”, Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1945. 

BasTIwDE, Roger, “‘La sociologie d’Amérique latine”, La sociologie au XX® siécle, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 

BERTRAND, Luis, ‘La Psicologia social en Latino-América”’, 1947. 

BossaNo, Luis, ‘La ensefianza de la sociologia en el Ecuador,” Boletin del 
Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 5. 

Cast1LLo, Gerardo Brown, “Sociology in Brazil’’, Mexico, 1947. 

Carneiro Leao, A., “El Sentido de la sociologia en las Américas”, Rev. 
Mexicana, Vol. V, No. 1. 

Crawrorp, W. Rex, “A Century of Latin American Thought”, Cam- 
bridge, 1944. 

EcHANOVE TRUJILLO, Carlos A., “‘La ensefianza de la sociologia en la América 
Latina”, Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 5. 

—, “La aportacién de México a la Sociologia’, En la Sociologia en México, 
Nos. 1 and 2, April and June 1951. 

FrescurA, Luis P., and Zamupio Sitva, J., “La ensefianza de la sociologia 
en la Universidad de! Asuncién”’, Boletin del Insituto de Sociologia de Buenos 
Aires, No. 5. 

FERREIRA, Pinto, “A Sociologia brasileira”, Primer Congreso Latino Americano 
de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

Ganon, Isaac, “La ensefianza de la sociologia en el Uruguay”, Boletin del 
Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 5. 

Horgr, Rex D., “La sociologia en América Latina”, 1947. 





Jones, Robert C., “Development of Inter-American Cooperation in the 
Field of the Social Sciences, with Special Reference to Sociology”’, 1948, 

Lins, Mario, ‘“Tendencias de la sociologia en el Brasil’’, 1944. 

—, “A sociologia na America Latina”, Primer Congreso Latino-Americano 
de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

MenpIETA Y NuNeEz, Lucio, ‘‘The Integration of Social Research in the 
Americas”, American Sociological Review, 1942. 

—, ‘La ensefianza de la sociologia en México, Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia 
de Buenos Aires, No. 5. 

MacLean, Roberto, ‘‘Programas de sociologia de la Universidad de Lima”, 
Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 5. 

MeEnpboza, José Rafael, ‘“Origenes de la sociologia venezolana”, Revista 
Interamericana de Sociologia, No. 1. 

—, “La interpretacién pesimista de la sociologia venezolana”’, Revista 
Interamericana, Nos. 2-3. 

Mijares, Augusto, “La interpretacién pesimista de la sociologia hispano- 
americana”, Revista Interamericana de Sociologia, Nos. 2-3. 

Orero, Gustavo Adolfo, ‘Las tendencias de la sociologia boliviana’’, Ciencias 
Sociales, Union Panamericana, April 1951. 

Pautza, Humberto, “La sociologia en la Universidad boliviana’’, Boletin del 
Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 2. 

PoviNa, Alfredo, ‘Os estudos sociolégicos no Brasil”, Revista Sociologia, Sao 
Paulo, 1939. 

—, ‘Bases para la sociologfa latino-americana’’, 1940. 

—, “Historia de la sociologia en Latino América”, Mexico, 1941. 

—, “Hay sociologia en América y hay sociologia de América’? and “La 
sociologia nacional y sus antecedentes americanos”, Primer Congreso 
Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

Pessoa DE Morals, ‘‘Silvio Romero e a sociologfa brasileira”, Primer Congreso 
Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

Recasens Sicues, Luis, “El pensamiento filosdfico, social, politico y juridico 
en Hispano-América”, Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
SANCHEZ QUELL, H., “Panorama de la sociologia americana’’, Buenos 

Aires, 195I. 

TIGERINO, Julio Ycaza, ‘“Hacia una sociologia hispano-americana’”’, Primer 

Congreso Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 


We would also particularly mention the following papers submitted to the 
First Latin American Sociological Congress and connected with the subject 
of the present bibliography: 

ALENCASTRE, Amilcar G., “A sociedade capitalista na America Latina.” 

BERNAL JIMENEZ, Rafael, “‘La cultura de contrastes en Colombia y paises afines.” 

Burrraco, Edgardo, “El hombre de Hispano-América.” 

CaLpERA, Rafael, ““Necesidades de un plan comin para el desarrollo educativo 
del conocimiento social en Latino-América.” 

German, Gino, ‘Una década de discusiones en la sociologia latino-americana” 
and “Sobre algunas consecuencias practicas de ciertas posiciones metodo- 
légicas en sociologia, con especial referencia a los estudios ‘sociolégicos en 
Latino-América.” 

GoycoELEA Cortés, Marcos, “‘Principios obtenidos de una sintesis sociolégica 
de la aristocracia chilena.” 

Graga, Arnobio, “Sociologia do Noreste brasileiro.” 

Menezes, Djacir, ‘‘A lei sociologica e as sociologias nacionais.” 





MeENDozA, José Rafael, ‘“‘Existe una peculiar sociologia latino-americana.” 

PEREZ REINoso, Ramiro, ‘‘Elementos de un estudio sociolégico del desarrollo 
histérico latino-americano.” 

PriETO, Justo, “‘Indices y resultantes sociolégicos derivados de los factores 
teliricos, histédricos y demograficos del Paraguay.” 

ManuEL Diecuez JuNior, “Importancia da sociologia regional para com- 
prenssao dos problemas dos paises americanos.” 

Pro, Diego F., ‘Los principios de la educacién en Hispano-América.” 

SANCHEZ QUELL, Hipodlito, ‘‘Datos para un esbozo de la sociologia paraguaya.” 

TEIXEIRA DE Maperros, Laudelino, ‘Sociologia rural latino-americana.” 

Veica, Glaucio, “‘A crise da classe media na Americana Latina.” 

VEGA, Julio, ‘‘Lo que debe ser la sociologia en Ibero-América.” 

VILLOLDO, Juan Antonio, “Existencia de una sociologia latino-americana.” 

Vita, Aurelio, “La poblacién de la Guayana venezolana.” 
Also: 

Batpricu, Alberto, ‘“‘La clase social politica y su evolucién en la cultura 
occidental.” 

Casares, Angel Jorge, ‘‘Esquema metodoldgico para un estudio del arte en 
América.” 

CuEvILLAS, Fernando A., “El régimen del caudillaje en Hispano América.” 

MacLean y EstTEN6s, Roberto, “‘La brujeria en las clases bajas del Pert.” 

PoviNa, Alfredo, ‘‘La coordinacién de los grados del saber social en América.” 
And recently: 

OreERO, Gustavo Adolfo, “La sociologia del nacionalismo en Hispano-América”’ 
and “Estilo y forma de Bolivia’, 1951. 

Patza, Humberto, “El hombre como método”’, 1939. 

PoviNa, Alfredo, ‘“‘Die jiingsten Fortschritte der Soziologie in Lateinamerika’’, 
Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie, 4, Jahrgang 1951-52, Heft 1. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARGENTINE SOCIOLOGY 


BERNARD, L. L., “Sociology in Argentina”, The American Journal of Sociology, 
July 1927. 

—, “The Development and Present Tendencies of Sociology in Argentina’’, 
Social Forces, September 1927. 

Bact, Sergio, “Vida ejemplar de José Ingenieros”, Claridad, Buenos Aires. 
Bietsa, Rafael, ““Carlos Octavio Bunge, el maestro jurista”’, Revista del Centro 
de Estudiantes de Rosario, Faculty of Economic Sciences, November 1934. 

BinayAN, Narciso, ‘Quesada historiador’’, Nosotros, July, August 1933. 

Cappa, Teresa A., “La realidad social argentina en Carlos Octavio Bunge’, 
Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 3, 1944. 

Caters, Efrain, “‘Las ideas sociales de Juan B. Teradn”’, Boletin del Instituto 
de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 3, 1944. 

CasteLLAN, Angel R., “Las ideas sociales de Juan Augustin Garcia”, Boletin 
del Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 3, 1944. 

—, “Las ideas sociales y politicas de Monteagudo”, Boletin del Instituto de 
Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 4, 1945. 

CorvetTo, Pedro C., “Agustin Alvarez”, Buenos Aires, 1934. 

Farr&, Luis, “Diez afios de filosofia argentina’, Revista de la Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, No. 13, 1950. 

Garcia, Juan Agustin, ‘‘Historia de las ideas sociales argentinas,” Anales 
de la Facultad de Derecho, Buenos Aires, 1915. 
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Horas, Placido A., ‘Las ideas sociales de José Ingenieros,” Boletin del Instituto 
de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 3, 1944. 

INGENIEROS, José, “Sociologia argentina”, Buenos Aires, 1918. 

Korn, Alejandro, “‘Influencias filoséficas en la evolucién nacional’, Obras, 
Vol. III, La Plata, 1940. 

Lr6én, Pedro, ‘La filosofia social de Sarmiento”’’, 1915. 

LEvENE, Ricardo, ‘‘El Instituto de Sociologia de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires”, Revista de la Universidad de Cordoba, 1940. 

—, “La catedra y el Instituto de Sociologia’, Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia 
de Buenos Aires, No. 5, 1947. 

—, “Historia de las ideas sociales argentinas”, Buenos Aires, 1947. 

Paz, Enrique Martinez, ‘‘Los elementos de la sociologia’’, Cérdoba, 1911. 

—, “La ensefianza de la sociologia en la Universidad de Cdérdoba”, 
Cérdoba, 1915. 

Orcaz, Rail A., “Estudios de sociologia”, Cérdoba, 1915. 

—, ‘Ernesto Quesada”’, Cérdoba, 1934. 

—, “La obra sociolégica del profesor Martinez Paz’’, Cérdoba, 1938. 

—, ‘Sociologia argentina’, Obras completas, Vol. II, Cérdoba, 1951. 

PoviNa, Alfredo, “Sociology in Argentina’’, Sociology and Social Research, 
July-August 1933. 

—, “La sociologia argentina, su pasado y su presente”, Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, Cambridge, No. 7, 1942. 

—, “Breve historia de la sociologia argentina”, Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia 
de Buenos Aires, No. 3, 1944. 

—, “La evolucién de los estudios sociolégicos en la Argentina”, Revista 
Internacional de Sociologia, Madrid, No. 20, 1947. 

REcAsENs SicHes, Luis, “The Social Sciences in Argentina”, The Social Sciences 
in Mexico, Nos. 1 and 2, 1947. 

Ropricuez, Alberto J., “Quesada socidlogo”’, Nosotros, July-August 1933. 

TECERA DEL Franco, Rodolfo, Aporte para una sociologia de la cultura 
argentina”’, Buenos Aires, 1950. 

VILLAVERDE, Anibal, ‘Las ideas sociales de José Maria Ramos Mejia’, 
Boletin del Instituto de Sociologia de Buenos Aires, No. 3, 1944. 

Horas, Placido A., “La estructura demografica argentina’, Primer Congreso 
Latino-Americano de Sociologia, 1951, Buenos Aires. 

Picuon RiviERE, Juan, ‘‘La Personalidad social del individuo en la nueva 
Constitucién Argentina”, Primer Congreso Latino-Americano de Sociologia, 
Buenos Aires, 1951. 

TECERA DEL FRANCO, Rodolfo, “Teoria sociolégica del sindicato argentino”, 
Primer Congreso Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 
CasasoLa, Luis A., “La cultura y la educacién nacionales”’, Primer Congreso 

Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

ViLLaGRA, Juan Carlos, “‘Formacioén de la sociedad politica argentina durante 
los’ siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII’, Primer Congreso Latino-Americano de 
Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

EcurREN DE CarTELLA, Alicia, “El conflicto de Alberdi’’, Primer Congreso 
Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

LeveEneE, Ricardo, “Contribucién a la historia de las ideas sociales argentinas”, 
Primer Congreso Latino-Americano de Sociologia, Buenos Aires, 195I. 

Zamupio Sitva, Jorge R., “Para una caracterizacién cultural de la sociedad 
del Rio de la Plata”, Revista ‘de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, Year II, 
No. 4, and Year III, No. 1. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES 


THEO CREVENNA 


When the Social Science Section of the Pan American Union was established in 1948, 
as a component part of the Division of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences in the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs, it represented the first step in a co-ordinated effort to develop 
the inter-American social science field. Much, of course, had been accomplished 
previously in several of the social science disciplines, often through the initiative of 
private or public institutions in the 21 member states of the Organization of American 
States. It was the basic concept in founding this new section within the general secra- 
tariat of the Organization that increased co-ordination of these individual efforts and 
an accelerated tempo in the development of these disciplines would be beneficial to the 
peoples and the governments of the Americas. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The Organization received its new name and its basic charter (The Charter of Bogota) 
during the Ninth International Conference of American States, held in Bogota, 
Colombia, in 1948. During the same conference, the 21 member States in the western 
hemisphere expressed their increasing concern for the social well-being and develop- 
ment of their people, and formulated the ‘‘Inter-American Charter of Social 
Guarantees’’! which contains many of the precepts later included in the United Nations 
“Universal Declaration of Human Rights’’. Since the social sciences are indispensable 
to an orderly and adequate approach in the solution of social problems, it was decided to 
establish a unit within the general secretariat of the Organization which could reinforce 
the work already being carried out in the more applied field of social affairs. 

The history of the Organization goes back more than 62 years, beginning in 1890 
with a Commercial Bureau of the American Republics, which developed slowly into 
the much larger international organization of today and includes now in its sphere of 
action nearly all matters of concern to the people of the western hemisphere. Because 
social problems are being considered of increasing importance by the nations of this 
continent, and their solution day by day of greater urgency, the general secretariat 
of the Organization of American States is responding to these demands with an increase 
in its activities in the social field. 

From its early beginnings in 1890 our inter-American organization slowly evolved, 
acquiring new responsibilities and fields of action. From 1910 to 1948, it was known as 
the Pan American Union and had already a truly international character. With the 
signing of the Charter of Bogota (ratified in December 1951 when the necessary two- 
thirds of the member states had deposited their ratifications), new functions were 
assigned to the Organization of American States, while the name Pan American Union 


' The Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees states that: ‘The American States... 

“Inspired by the aim of furthering the rehabilitation of the life, economy, ethical and social standards of the 
American peoples, strengthening them as an element of humanity, increasing their ability to work, adding 
to their productive value and raising their purchasing power in order that they may enjoy a better standard 
of living; 

“Convinced that the state attains its goals not only by recognizing the rights of citizens alone, but also by 
concerning itself with the fortunes of men and women, considered not only as citizens but also as human 
beings. . .; 

“Unanimous in realizing that the aggravation of social problems is an obvious factor of internal unrest, with 
international repercussions that endanger the maintenance of peace ;’’. 
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was retained to designate the General Secretariat. Within the Organization function a 
number of specialized organizations, among them the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization (Washington, D.C.), the Inter-American Indian Institute (Mexico City), 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (Turrialba, Costa Rica), and the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History (Mexico City). Certain other 
specialized functions, such as planning for the joint defence of the continent through 
the Inter-American Defense Board, were continued. The Council of the Organization, 
under the provisions of the Rio de Janeiro Treaty on Reciprocal Assistance (1947) 
acts as the provisional organ of consultation in case of outside attack, or in case of 
disputes between member states which threaten or actually erupt into warfare. 


CREATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 


The principal concept in establishing the Social Science Section in 1948 was to further 
the development of these‘disciplines,' particularly in the Latin American countries where 
there has been comparatively less advancement than in some other regions of the 
world, At the same time it was recognized that the contributions of Latin American 
social scientists, and of social science institutions, were insufficiently known in the 
United States. Furthermore, there appeared to exist a lack of direct contact between 
scientists and institutions among the different countries of Latin America. The rate 
of development among thejsocial sciences as a group also cannot be considered equal; 
some, such as history or anthropology, have been given greater emphasis and support 
in Latin America, while others, particularly sociology and social psychology, are still 
in an earlier stage of development. Finally, there is the additional factor of unequal and 
disproportionate development of the social sciences among different member countries 
of the Organization of American States. Because of its limited staff and resources, the 
Social Science Section has not been able at one time to deal with all the problems raised 
by these considerations; it has, nevertheless, made an energetic and direct approach 
to some of them, and programmes have been formulated for others to be carried out 
when time and resources permit. 


MISSION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 


As conceived by the Organization, and approved by the member states through various 

resolutions of its Council, the principal tasks of the Social Science Section are: 

1. To interconnect social scientists and social science institutions by means of suitable 
informational publications. 

. Toassist,in the development of the technical and scientific aspects of these disciplines, 
giving particular attention to recent developments in concept and methodology 
(this includes preparation of social scientists in training centres). 

. To encourage the application of the social sciences on a professional level with a 
view toward assisting in the formulation of more adequate solutions for immediate 
as well as long-range ‘problems (this applies to efforts by individual member states, 
or collectively on an inter-American basis to establish economic development 
programmes, or to the technical assistance projects of the Organization of American 
States concerned with such fields as low-cost housing, ‘co-operatives, and nursing. 

The area of competence of the Social Science Section was determined after careful 
study of the activities and programmes of related inter-American and international 
organizations. Particular care has been taken to avoid a duplication of the efforts and 
resources of other inter-American organizations, and excellent working relationships 
have been established with the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, the 
Inter-American Indian Institute, and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences (Division of Farm Economics and Rural Life). For these reasons, the area of 


competence of the Section is limited to: sociology, in its various aspects; - 


social psychology; human geography; cultural anthropology and ethnology; public 
opinion studies and surveys; and political science. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 


To carry out the basic tasks which the section set for itself, a number of activities have 
been undertaken since its establishment in 1948. An abstracting service, a technical 
advisory service and a basic information outlet have been created, and a public rela- 
tions and information policy established. 


Ciencias Sociales : Notas e Informaciones (Bulletin). The abstracting service is carried out 
through this bi-monthly bulletin published in Spanish, which is distributed free of 
charge to nearly four thousand persons and institutions. Material is selected within 
the principal subject fields of the Section from sources published mostly in the hemis- 
phere, although important contributions from Europe and other regions are not 
overlooked. 


Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media en la América (Series). More than 30 specialists 
collaborated in this study on the middle class, which was published during 1950-51 
in six volumes. Contributions from a majority of the Latin American countries are 
included. The series was the first effort of the Section in carrying out basic studies 
of those problems that had previously been comparatively neglected. 


Guia de Instituciones y Sociedades en el Campo de las Ciencias Sociales (Directories series). 
A listing of United States and Latin American institutions was compiled and published 
in 1950. Further directories of specialists’ and journals in the social sciences, both 
for Latin America and the United States, are in preparation. 


Bibliographical Activities. The section is publishing periodical supplements to Richard F. 
Behrendt’s Modern Latin America in Social Science Literature (Albuquerque, University of 
New Mexico Press, 1949), a listing of materials available in English, as a service to 
students in the United States and other English-speaking countries concerned with Latin 
American social problems. Other bibliographical information has been made available, 
on request, to scientists in the Americas and in Europe. For example, the well-known 
Chilean'scientist}Moisés;Poblete Tronconso was furnished with a bibliography on the 
history of forced labour in America to be used in connexion with his report to the ad 
hoc Committee on Slavery of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
The Section is assisting in the preparation of the section on sociology of the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, published by the Library of Congress of the United States. This 
isa new section for the Handbook, to be included for the first time in the volume covering 
materials issued during 1950. At the request of the International Sociological Association 
(Olso, Norway), the Section is preparing for the International Bibliography of Sociology 
the portion covering sociological material originating in Latin America. 


Monograph Series. Two different monograph series were recently begun by the Section 
and the first publications are to be issued during 1952. One series deals with the 
development of the social sciences in one or more of the Member States and is designed 
to provide students with reliable information on the principal figures and movements 
that have influenced the progressive development of these fields. The first monograph, 
to be published in Spanish, will be L. L. Bernard’s Sociology in the United States since 
1900.1 The second series will deal exclusively with questions of methodology and 
research, placing particular emphasis on field work. In preparation is an adaptation 
and translation into Spanish of George Peter Murdock’s Outline of Cultural Materials, the 
third edition of which was published in 1950 by Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. A preliminary edition of this guide is planned so that the adequacy of its adapta- 
tion and translation can be verified by a selected number of professors and students 
under actual field conditions. On the basis of observations from these persons, a second, 
more permanent edition will be published. The second monograph in this series, also in 
Preparation, is an exposition of the concept of area research, particularly as applied 


'L. L. Bernard, a past president of the American Sociological Association and long active in promoting inter- 
American relations in the sociological field, died shortly after preparing the manuscript for the Social Science 
Section, Other well-kncwn authorities are being asked to prepare contributions for additional countries. 
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to Latin America, with specific examples of programmes as carried out by different 
universities. This monograph will stress the interdisciplinary aspects of area research, 
the essential collaboration and cross-fertilization by all the social sciences to arrive at 
a more adequate undertanding of social conditions of a given area. 


Social Affairs Seminars.) During 1950 and 1951 the Pan American Union held three 
regional social affairs seminars; the first in Quito, Ecuador for the Andean countries, 
the second in San Salvador, El Salvador for the Central American countries, Mexico 
and the United States, and the third in Porto Alegre, Brazil for the southern South 
American countries. In each of the seminars the central theme was community 
organization, conceived as the free and conscious participation of the people in their 
own social and economic rehabilitation and progress. The seminars were organized 
into four round-tables, each dealing with a field in which the Organization of American 
States has anactive programme: low-cost housing and community planning, co-operatives, 
social work and workers’ education. The Social Science Section participated in the 
general organization and over-all planning of these seminars, and prepared and 
directed the round-table on workers’ education. Many of the current programmes of 
the organization in the social field, including several technical assistance projects, are 
based on the recommendations and technical conclusions arrived at by the 
representatives of governments attending the seminars. 


PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION OF THE, ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES? 


Since 1950 the Organization has carried out a Programme of Technical Co-operation, 
at the direct request and with the active participation of the member states. This 
programme differs from that of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
and from that of the United States, in that it is ofan inter-American character. Moreover, 
the basic concept of the programme, as expressed by the Secretary-General of the 
Organization, Dr. Alberto Lleras, at its inception, consists of the establishment of 
training centres. Several centres training specialists in such fields as public health 
nursing, hoof and mouth disease detection and control, and low-cost housing, have 
been in operation for some time, while new projects in co-operatives, preparation of 
teachers for rural normal schools, preparation of leaders for indigenous groups, evalu- 
ation of natural resources, agricultural extension service, and teaching of economic and 
financial statistics are being added this year. 

The Social Science Section has taken an active part in the planning and execution 
of those projects dealing directly or indirectly with social problems. Technical 
Assistance Project No. 22, Inter-American Housing Research and Traning Centre, 
now in operation in Bogota under the direction of the Division of Housing and 
Planning of the Pan American Union, includes in its training programme aspects of 
social problems related to low-cost housing and planning. The entire Project No. 
24, which deals with the training of community organization specialists, was a joint 
undertaking of the Division of Labour and Social Affairs and of the Social Science 
Section. Similarly, the social problems related to the planning of economic 
development or public health programmes were of serious concern to the section. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL—-NEW PROGRAMMES 


The Council of the Organization of American States has three technical bodies, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
and the Inter-American Cultural Council, which advise on new programmes, examine 


1 The Proceedings of the three Social Affairs Seminars are now in press and will be issued in four volumes (Spanish 
text only). 

* A complete description of each of the projects can be found in The Americas Unite for Progress: Program of 
Technical Cooperation of the Organization of American States, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 1952, 29 PP» 
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the usefulness of current ones, and participate in the solving of specific technical 
problems. The Cultural Council, the last of the three to be formed, held its first meeting 
in September 1951, in Mexico City. Since this Council meets only once every three 
years, there is a permanent committee, the Committee for Cultural Action, also located 
in Mexico City, which is responsible for carrying out or supervising the execution of 
the resolutions of each meeting. In September 1951, the Cultural Council concerned 
itself with the establishment of a broad programme in the fields of education, science 
and culture. 

Two specific resolutions, however, deal with new programmes to be carried out by 
the Social Science Section. Resolution I* establishes a training programme in the 
methodology of the social sciences. It includes not only the formation of small training 
programmes at several Latin American institutions for a selected number of graduate 
students, but contains also specific recommendations for the publication of training 
manuals, the creation of certain pilot projects, and the holding of national and regional 
seminars. Resolution IT! sets forth in considerable detail the bases for publication of an 
Inter-American Social Science Review, which is an elaboration and enlargement of the 
bulletin Ciencias Sociales, currently being published by the Section. 

Since both programmes require considerable advance study and organization, as 
well as additional financial support by the Organization, the Social Science Section, 
in consultation with specialists in different American republics, is considering ways in 
which the Resolutions can best be carried out. 


OUTLOOK 


More and more it is being realized that the social sciences are coming of age and that 
they have a significant and practical contribution to make to human betterment, and 
to the improvement of relations among the peoples of our world. This recognition is 
being extended to ever larger fields of human endeavour, and the services of the social 
scientist are being required by an increasing number of governmental agencies and 
international organizations, as well as by private business. 

To assist in the training and full utilization of the available social scientists by 
different segments of the Member States, which make up our regional international 
organization, is one of the principal tasks of the Social. Science Section. In carrying 
out this assignment, the Section cannot, and should not, work in isolation. It has 
established cordial, co-operative relations with both international and inter-American 
organizations active in the same fields. Between Unesco and the Organization o 
American States there is a strong community of interest in the social sciences, which wil] 
require even stronger collaboration in the future, and which undoubtedly will be 
furthered by the joint OAS-Unesco meeting to be held in Washington on the basis of a 
Resolution of the First Meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council. 


AP PEN DIS 


RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST 
MEETING OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL, 
MEXICO CITY, SEPTEMBER 1951 


RESOLUTION I. TRAINING OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS, AND RESEARCH 
METHODS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Whereas: 


The results of scientific-social research may help find a practical solution to the in- 
numerable problems arising in all of the American countries as a consequence of their 
accelerated economic and social development. 


' The complete text of these resolutions will be found in the Appendix, pp. 487-89. 
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There is in America an urgent need of specialists in the social sciences who, apart 
from their theoretical training, are capable of doing practical research, utilizing methods 
and techniques adapted to the needs of the respective environment. 

It is necessary to have suitable textbooks available for the purpose of disseminating 
the indispensable knowledge on methodology adapted to the various conditions in the 
Americas. 

Well-advanced centres in various American countries already exist, the buildings 
and equipment of which might be used in training, both theoretically and practically, 
technical experts in the field of the social sciences. 

The Inter-American Cultural Council recommends: 

1. That the Member States and the competent organs of the Organization of 
American States consider the training of technical experts, the encouragement 
of research, and the dissemination of information on the studies made, the methods 
used, and the results obtained in the field of the social sciences, to be a matter of 
the greatest urgency. 


Training 


2. That the Organization of American States, through the Secretary-General, seek 
to arrive at agreements with the universities, institutes, or schools of advanced 
studies of recognized standing in America, to establish training centres therein for 
the preparation of technical experts in the social sciences. The length of the course 
and the bases of collaboration shall be set forth in these agreements. 

. That this training consist fundamentally of the practice and application of field 
methods and techniques without excluding the necessary theoretical aspects. 
That the selection of students, who would hold scholarships, be made in co-oper- 
ation with the institutions of higher education in their respective countries, with 
an attempt to meet the needs of the greatest number of countries. 


Textbooks 


5. That, in the agreements referred to in Article 2, the necessary clauses be inserted 
so that textbooks on methodology especially adapted to the conditions in the 
different countries may be prepared. 

6. That, in the preparation of these textbooks, the staff of the centres that draft them 
utilize the experiences gained, and begin the editing only when the programme is 
sufficiently well advanced. 

7. That the greatest dissemination possible be given to these textbooks, in order to 
extend the scope of the programme to progressively larger groups in this hemisphere 
and to supply other centres with the necessary teaching materials. 


Regional ‘‘Pilot Projects’ 


8. That the Committee for Cultural Action prepare a study on practical training in 
regional ‘‘pilot projects’’, giving special importance in these projects to the inter- 
relationship of the different social sciences, and submit this study to the Council of 
the Organization of American States and other competent organs for consideration. 


Regional and National Seminars 


g. That as soon as there shall be a number of trained technical experts in a country 
or region, the Organization of American States, through the Pan American Union, 
organize brief regional or national seminars, where the methods already utilized 
in the centres will be taught to Jarger groups and applied in practice. For the 
holding of theses seminars the collaboration of the interested governments and the 
specialized national, international, and world organizations should be sought. 
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Collaboration with Specialized Organizations 


10. That the Council of the Organization of American States collaborate in the 
development of this programme with the specialized inter-American organizations 
working in the field of the social sciences. 

. That as soon as possible the Council of the Organization of American States, 
through the Pan American Union, present this project to the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Technical Assistance, so that it may study the desirability. of 
including it in its programme of activities. 


RESOLUTION II. INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Whereas: 
There is a vital need for providing research workers with adequate information on the 
activities carried on in the American countries in the field of social science; and 
The Pan American Union is now publishing a bulletin entitled Ciencias Sociales, 
which includes a limited number of résumés of articles and studies in this field that have 
appeared in American magazines and periodicals and which might be revised to satisfy 
this need, 

The Inter-American Cultural Council recommends: 

1, That the Council of the Organization of American States give special attention 
to the publication of an Inter-American Social Science Review which will include: 

(a) a periodic review of the most recent publications in this field: books, articles, 
and monographs; 

(b) periodic bibliographies, with commentaries on subjects in the different social 
disciplines ; 

(c) articles in which the tendencies, methods, and results of the most recent research 
in the field of the social sciences are presented. 

2, That the office entrusted with its publication study the means whereby all inter- 
American organizations, and other international agencies that carry on related 
activities, may co-operate in the preparation of this review. 

3. That the review be given a sufficiently wide distribution to serve the greatest number 
of interested institutions and specialists. 


SOCIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF THE FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND LETTERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUENOS AIRES 


This scientific body was officially constituted on 17 September 1940, since when it has 
worked in close co-operation with the Department of Sociology in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. Its first director was Dr. Ricardo Levene, titular Professor 
of Sociology in that faculty since 1922. 

The tasks of the Sociological Institute, in accordance with the regulations generally 
governing such institutions in the various branches of study and research within the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, are to supply such advice on technical and teaching 
questions, connected with the course, as may be requested by the competent authorities; 
to hold specialized seminars to stimulate students who are completing their studies and 
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taking up a career; to carry out research into social factors and to publish work which 
reflects the institute’s activities. The institute also has a specialized library, and it 
collaborates in the organization of national or international scientific meetings and 
study conferences, in which it then actively participates. These tasks serve to develop 
an awareness of the social aspect of the nation’s life. 

The work done by the institute includes the publication of five issues of the Bulletin 
of the Sociological Institute, containing contributions from Argentine writers, as well as 
from authors in other Latin American States and elsewhere abroad. The bulletins 
also include information sections and bibliographical notices. They were issued in 1942, 
1943, 1944, 1945 and 1947. 

An investigation, interesting on account of its method rather than its results, took the 
form of an “‘enquiry into some cultural and sporting events in the city of Buenos 
Aires’’, being part of a general plan of research into ‘‘The cultural characteristics of 
the middle-class as shown in its use of leisure’’. The enquiry was conducted through 
questionnaires filled in by students who had completed the sociological course and 
acted as field reporters; it extended to a number of social and sporting institutions, 
The conclusion was reached that the method of questionnaires followed by interviews 
could be satisfactorily used for this type of study. 

At the end of 1944, the Sociological Institute submitted a report to the Registrar. 
General, containing some suggestions on the following important matters: collection 
of significant data concerning the social and economic status of the population; study 
of families in the light of social and economic indices; dual classification of occupations 
under industrial sectors and social and economic levels; adoption of sampling methods 
in tabulating ; preservation of perforated tabulating cards and permission to responsible 
bodies to use them for later tabulation; adoption of census areas in the zone of Greater 
Buenos Aires and fixing territorial divisions within the Capital. 

At the First Latin American Sociological Congress, held in the Argentine capital 
in September 1951 under the auspices of Buenos Aires University, the institute played 
an active part in the technical and administrative work of the meeting, and its delegates 
took part in the debates. It has been agreed that the proceedings of the congress shall 
be published during the present year, and that the Bulletin of the Sociological Institute 
shall be reissued as an indication of its activities. 

The institute is at preserit under the direction of the titular Professor of Sociology 
in the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University of Buenos Aires, Dr. Alfredo 
Povifia. 


COLLEGE OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES OF THE FACULTY 
OF LEGAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 


ORIGIN 


The College of Economic and Social Sciences was set up in 1919 within the Faculty 
of Legal and Social Sciences of the University of Chile as an institute of the Law 
School, specializing in the study of social and economic problems, in particular Chilean 
problems. It is at present under the direction of Professor Moises Poblete Troncos. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The college has a threefold aim. In the first place, the promotion of scientific research 
in the field of economic and social questions, with reference to both national and 
international problems, especially the most urgent problems besetting peoples and 
governments at the present time. Thus the college guides, directs, assists and controls 
the research work which the students have to carry out under the university regulations 
in order to obtain their degrees from the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences on the 
completion of their studies. The central subject round which the theses or monographs 
are to be written is carefully selected by a ‘‘team”’ of professors and assistants, who work 
at the college and arrange for the subjects of research to be related to the facts of 
national life or to current problems of general interest. 

With the same purpose, and in close co-operation with the Professors of Politica] 
Economy and Economic Politics, the college supervises the seminars which the students 
of these courses have to attend twice yearly under the regulations. To facilitate this 
work, the college maintains an extremely useful bibliographical card-index of all the 
economic and social works published in America during the last fifty years, and also 
of American technical institutions and individuals specializing in sociology and 
economics. The card-index contains more than seven thousand cards relating to 
publications, institutions and individuals. 

The second aim of the College is to train university lecturers in the Chairs of Poli- 
tical Economy, Economic Politics, Financial Law and the Social Sciences. This aim 
has been amply fulfilled. During the last five years, seven of the college assistants have 
been selected in accordance with the regulations to become permanent lecturers in 
the teachers’ training courses of the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences, after sub- 
mitting interesting work and acquitting themselves brilliantly. Several of these lecturers 
have, on leaving the college, proved their competence at foreign universities, and 
international congresses and conferences, at some of which they have represented the 
college. Others hold important posts in international organizations. 

The third aim of the college is its own scientific work and information service. 
In this connexion, the college has drawn up an interesting plan of research into national 
problems, and is at present engaged on a full study of the influence of foreign capital 
on Chile’s social and economic development, to which all the leading members of the 
college are contributing. As regards the scientific publicizing of economic and social 
problems, the college endeavours to go beyond the strictly university field, by arranging 
lectures in specialized vocational study centres, in social service schools and to trade 
unions and professional organizations. 

The staff of the college consists of the Director, Professor Moises Poblete Troncos, 
a Director of Studies, Professor Rubén Oyarzun, three assistant lecturers and two non- 
teaching assistants. All three assistant lecturers specialize in one of the economic or 
social subjects—in sociology, industrial legislation, political economy, economic 
politics or financial law. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The college has been able to carry on its work with the help of the ‘‘team of professors”’ 
referred to above. They meet once a week to consider how the programme is working 
out, the progress made in research and the problems encountered, and also to examine 
students who have completed their studies and are preparing their theses. 

In the course of the last five years, 132 theses have been completed under the guidance 
and control of the college, 27 of which received a distinction. The College of Economic 
and Social Sciences maintains close relations for the exchange of publications, studies 
and methods with a number of foreign universities, with institutes specializing in social 
and economic science, and with the most outstanding individuals in this discipline. 
It thereby contributes to a rapprochement in social and economic matters throughout 
the Americas. 





BOLIVIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY, 
FACULTY OF LAW AND POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, SUCRE, BOLIVIA 


The institute was established on 17 June 1941 as a branch of the Faculty of Law and 
Political and Social Sciences of Sucre (Bolivia), at the instigation and under the direction 
of the learned Bolivian sociologist, Professor José Antonio Arze. Shortly after, the latter 
gave up the institute, which was thereupon obliged considerably to curtail its activities, 
until, at the instigation of Professor Rafael Garcia Rosquellas, the present Director- 
General, it was entirely reorganized at the end of 1949, under the name of Institute 
for Social Science Studies, its present title. 

The Institute for Social Science Studies is a branch of the Bolivian Institute of 
Sociology (ISBO). Its executive board consists of a director-general, directors, all of 
whom are lecturers in the Faculty of Law and Social and Political Sciences, and a 
number of honorary directors, not yet appointed, who are to be chosen from among 
‘‘well-known national and foreign teachers and intellectuals”. All regular students 
of the aforementioned Faculty of Law and all those who are due to complete their 
studies from 1954 onwards are ex officio members of the institute. 

In the main, the institute’s reorganization meets two needs: (a) to ensure that its 
activities have a definite and clear objective related to the research to be undertaken; 
(b) to make of social science studies, which used to take place outside the institute, a 
living and productive force, yielding useful results. With those ends in view, it was 
decided that the reorganized institute should, where possible, work on the basis of a 
card-index of research in monograph form, using ISBO’s Sociographical Card-Index 
only as a later repository of all the indexed material after use. The first card-index 
—not counting the auxiliary bibliographical indexes—is intended to contain informa- 
tion for the 154 theses proposed to law students at the start of their first year of study. 
Once the students have accepted these theses, they become their compulsory research 
assignments for the five years’ course required for the degree. Each student chooses 
a single thesis, which may on no account be changed. 

Briefly, the institute’s objectives are as follows: to study the social situation in Bolivia, 
both as such and in its relationship to that of other countries; to study law, economics, 
sociology and philosophy as theoretical and practical sciences; to advance national 
and world peace; to make a scientific study of the Bolivian and other American Indians, 
and to define their problems; to promote research by stimulating interest in it and by 
training specialists. 

The 154 subjects proposed for theses are in harmony with the above objectives, and 
are systematically grouped according to their nature under the following general 
headings: (1) Legal subjects: Civil and other law, and comparative South American 
law; (b) National history: Biographical and bibliographical dictionaries and other 
subjects; (c) Regional monographs giving a general picture: national districts and 
foreign countries; (d) Monographs on national legal systems: e.g. French Legisla- 
tion, etc.; (e) The Bolivian economic background: including 42 monographs classified 
under the names of mineral and vegetable matter and industrial materials; (f) Studies 
of the Bolivian Indian—14 theses—from different angles; (g) Miscellaneous and 
general: theory of sociology and philosophy, social values and problems of world-wide 
significance. 

For the purpose of control, the research procedure is adequately listed and catalogued 
as follows: larger cards in general, giving summaries of books and transcriptions, press 
cuttings, chronologies, statistics, surveys and descriptions of illustrations: smaller 
bibliographical cards—simple or descriptive; round-table discussions; correspondence; 
travel for purposes of research, etc. 

The Institute’s official organ is the Revista del Instituto de Sociologia Boliviana, three 
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numbers of which have already been published. A new issue is planned for the next 
few months. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR INDIAN QUESTIONS OF MEXICO 


PASEO DE LA REFORMA 336 MEXICO D.F. 


This institute was founded under a law passed by Parliament on the initiative of 
President Miguel Aleman. Its function is to investigate the problems relating to Indian 
communities in the country; to consider measures for raising the level of those commu- 
nities; to promote the passage and application of such measures, working for the latter 
purpose in close co-operation with the relevant Ministries and Departments of State; 
and lastly to advise the Federal Government on questions affecting the Indian population. 
The Council of the institute consists of representatives of the following: the Ministries 
of Education, Health, Home Affairs, Agriculture, Water Resources and Communica- 
tions, the Land Settlement Department, the Land Credit Bank, the Autonomous 
National University, the National Polytechnic Institute, the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History and the Mexican Anthropological Society. 

The director of the institute is chairman of the Council ex officio and is appointed 
direct by the President of the Republic. 

The National Institute is affiliated to the Interamerican Institute for Indian 
Questions, an international body brought into being at the First Congress on Indian 
Questions held at Patzcuaro, Michoacan, in 1940. 

The institute has carried out investigations in the Tarascan zone of the State of 
Michoacan, in the Mazatecan, Chinantecan and Cuicatecdn zones of Veracruz and 
Oaxaca, and in the Mixtecan zones of the latter State; two further investigations are 
now in progress, one in the Otomi zone of Hidalgo and the other in the Tarahumara 
zone of Chihuahua. In addition to its own investigations in the field, the institute has 
sponsored others, smaller in scope, among a number of Indian groups. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following works have been published to date: Volume I, No. 1: Densidad de la 
Poblacién de Habla Indigena en la Republica Mexicana (Density of the Population of Indian 
Speech in the Mexican Republic), Manuel German Parra; Volume I, No. 2: Biblio- 
grafia de las Artes Populares Plasticas de Mexico (Bibliography of visual folk arts in Mexico), 
Alfonso Caso; Volume I, No. 3: Bibliografia Indigenista (Bibliography of Indian 
Questions) (In the press), Manuel German Parra and Wigberto Jiménez Moreno; 
Volume II, No. 1: Problemas Sociales y Economico de los Mixtecas (Social and Economic 
Problems of the Mixtecs), Moisés T. de la Pena, Licentiate in Economics; Volume III: 
La Cuenca del Tepalcalepec. Los Problemas de La Poblacién Indigena (The Tepalcatepec 
Basin. Problems of the Indian Population), Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran. 

A further work published is Cantos Indigenas (Indian Songs) by Concha Michel as 
Volume I of the Library of Indian Folklore. Works in preparation are the second 
volume of this series and Problems of the Papaloapan Basin by Dr. Alfonso Villa Rojas, 
which will be Volume IV of the General Collection. 





FOUNDATIONS 


The foundations established so far by the institute are two. The first is the Co-ordination 
Centre for Indian Questions in the Tzeltal-Tzotzil zone of Chiapas State, with head. 
quarters in San Cristobal las Casas, whose function is to co-ordinate the activities of 
the Ministries of Education, Health, Agriculture and Communications, relating to 
the problems of the Indian communities, with a view to the speedier and more effective 
raising of the general level of those communities. The second, established with the 
co-operation of the National Institute of Anthropology and History, is the Society 
for the Encouragement of Folk Arts and Industries (Patronato Nacional de las Artes 
e Industrias Populares). The first act of this society was to establish a National 
Museum of Folk Arts and Industries, with premises in the principal street of Mexico 
City. The museum’s object is to safeguard the existence and purity of folk art, by 
improving the technical standard of the products of that art whilst having full regard 
to the free inspiration of their creators, by encouraging the latter and by giving thema 
greater measure of economic security. 


THE FIRST LATIN AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


HISTORY 


Inspired by the Sociological Congresses held in Europe in 1950 (Fourteenth Inter. 
national Congress in Rome and First World Congress in Ziirich), the Latin American 
sociologists who had attended them decided, on 7 September 1950, to form a society 
to be called the Latin American Sociological Association. They appointed a Provisional 
Executive Committee and elected Dr. Alfredo Povifia, an Argentine professor, Secretary- 
General. The Executive Committee was constituted as follows: for Argentina: Alfredo 
Povifia and Rodolfo Tecera del Franco; for Brazil: José Arthur Rios; for Colombia: 
Rafael Bernal Jiménez; for Chile: Astolfo Tapia Moore and Marcos Goycoolea Cortés; 
for Ecuador: Luis Bossano; for Peru: Roberto MacLean y Estendés; and for Venezuela: 
Rafael Caldera. It was decided to instruct the Secretary-General to organize the first 
Latin American Sociological Congress, to be held in Buenos Aires in September 1951, 
the central theme being: ‘‘The basic problems of Latin American sociology’’. 


WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


The meetings of the congress took place from 20 to 25 September 1951, in the building 
of the Faculty of Law and the Social Sciences in Buenos Aires. Committee meetings 
and plenary and public meetings were held in the faculty’s annexes. The third plenary 
meeting of 24 September, and the second part of the special plenary meeting of ALAS 
on the same day, were held in the Great Hall of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 
as a tribute to its Institute of Sociology and its staff of professors. 


Officers 


The officers of the congress were elected at the preparatory meeting, held at 10.30 a.m. 
on 20 September, and were as follows: 
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Honorary Officers 


Honorary Co-Presidents: H.E. the President of the Nation, General Juan Perén, and 
his wife, Eva Perdén. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: H.E. the Minister of Education, Dr. Armando Mendez 
San Martin; H.E. the Minister for Technical Questions, Mr. Ratl A. Mendé; 
H.E. the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Jer6nimo Remorino; H.E. the Minister 
of Public Health, Dr. Ramén Carrillo; the Rector of Buenos Aires University, 
Mr. Julio V. Otaola; the Dean of the Faculty of Law, Dr. Carlos Maria Lascano; 
the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, Mr. Federico A. Daus; the 
Director of the Institute of the Philosophy of Law and Sociology, Dr. Ramén 
M. Alsina; and the President of the Argentine Academy of Sociology, Dr. Alberto 
Baldrich. 


Executive Officers 


President: Dr. Alfredo Poviiia. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor Alvaro de Maghalaes (Brazil), Dr. Astolfo Tapia Moore 
(Chile), Dr. Julia Ycaza Tigerino (Nicaragua), Dr. Hipdlito Sanchez Qiiell (Para- 
guay), and Dr. Miguel Acosta Saignes (Venezuela). 

Secretary-General: Dr. Rodolfo Tecera del Franco. 


Committees 


The following four committees were set up: 


First Committee: Need for, and existence of, a Latin American sociology as well as 
national sociologies. Common problems and specific questions. Courses in sociology 
and sociological institutions in America. 


Second Committee: Analysis of sociological questions relating to: (a) physical and geo- 
graphical environment and natural resources; (b) population—ethnic types and 
immigration; situation in urban and rural districts in Latin America. 


Third Committee: Sociological study of material living conditions in the various countries. 
Social institutions; the family. 


Fourth Committee: Civilization and culture. Science, art, technology and education; 
the American mentality. 


Inaugural Meeting 


The public inaugural meeting took place on 20 September, and was well attended. 
The Dean of the Faculty, Dr. Carlos Maria Lascano, welcomed the delegates to the 
congress. Dr. Alfredo Povifia, as Secretary-General of ALAS, then declared the 
congress open, after which the Chilean delegate, Dr. Marcos Goycoolea Cortés, spoke 
in the name of the foreign delegates. The following also spoke: Luis E. Nieto Arteta 
of Colombia; L. Texeira de Medeiros of Brazil; Astolfo Tapia Moore of Chile, Julia 
Ycaza Tigerino of Nicaragua; Hipdlito Sanchez Qiiell of Paraguay; and Miguel Acosta 
Saignes of Venezuela. 


First Plenary Meeting, 21 September 1951 


The work plan was arranged so that the committees met separately in the mornings 
and presented their reports for consideration by the plenary meetings in the afternoons. 
The report of the First Committee was considered, with reference to the following 
papers: ‘‘Background to a study of Latin American sociology”, by Oscar Alvarez 
Andrews; ‘‘Towards a Latin American sociology’, by Julio Ycaza Tigerino; ‘“Data 
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for an outline of Paraguayan sociology’”’, by Hipdélito Sanchez Qiiell; and ‘‘Contribu- 
tion to the history of Argentine social ideas’’, by Ricardo Levene. The committee 
submitted two draft resolutions on the setting up of Chairs in Latin American Sociology 
and on the introduction of courses on the social situation in various Latin American 
countries and on the history of social ideas in Latin America. 

The report of the Fourth Committee was then presented, dealing with the following 
papers: ‘“Towards an educational sociology”, by Anibal Peralta Garcia; ‘‘Me- 
thodological sketch for the study of art in America’’, by Angel L. Casares; and ‘How 
the community lives and feels”, by Waldo Ross. 

The Second Committee reported on the following papers: ‘‘Neuroses caused by 
bio-social changes’’, by Juan Dalma; ‘‘The drift from agriculture, considered as a 
social phenomenon’’, by Carlos Almuni; ‘‘Plea for a Latin American rural sociology”, 
by Texeira de Medeiros; and ‘‘The importance of regional sociology for an under- 
standing of the problems of the American countries”, by Manuel Diéguez Junior. 
The Committee also put forward a draft resolution on the setting up of a department 
for the study of rural sociology. 

Finally, the Third Committee presented its report on the following papers: ‘““The 
biological and economic protection of social groups”, by Ricardo Moles; ‘“The 
theoretical basis of social security”’, by Mario Garcia Acevedo; and ‘‘Education and 
social security’’, by Enrique Canepa. 


Second Plenary Meeting, 22 September 1951 


The First Committee reported on the following papers: ‘“There is sociology in America 
and sociology of America”’, by Alfredo Poviiia ; ‘‘Sociology in Latin America’”’, by Mario 
Lins; ‘‘Brazilian sociology’’, by Pinto Ferreira; and ‘“The existence of a Latin American 
sociology”, by Juan Antonio Villoldo. 

The Second Committee reported on the following: ‘“The problem of the physical 
assimilation of the immigrant’’, by Professor Corrado Gini’; ‘Sociological indices and 
results derived from Paraguayan telluric, historical and demographic factors’’, by 
Justo Prieto; ‘‘The sociology of North-Eastern Brazil’’, by Arnobio Graca; ‘“The 
demographic structure of the Argentine’’, by Placido A. Horas; and ‘“The population 
of Venezuelan Guiana”, by Marcos Aurelio Vila. Three resolutions were adopted, 
concerning: a department of Latin American rural sociology, the extent to which 
immigrants are assimilated, and the profound significance of demographic structures. 


Plenary Meeting of ALAS, 24 September 1951 


The special plenary meeting considered the definite constitution of the Latin 
American Sociological Association, and adopted its statutes on the basis of a 
preliminary draft presented on behalf of the Executive Committee by its Secretary- 
General, Dr. Alfredo Poviiia. 

The congress elected the following Governing Body, which included foreign delegates 
attending the congress: for the Argentine: Alfredo Povifia and Rodolfo Tecera del 
Franco; for Brazil: Pires Pinto, Maghalaes and Texeira de Medeiros; for Columbia: 
Nieto Arteta; for Chile: Tapia Moore, Vega and Ruiz Urbina; for Nicaragua: Ycaza 
Tigerino; for Paraguay: Sanchez Qiiell; for Venezuela: Tinoco Richter. 

The officers were elected for a period of two years. Dr. Alfredo Poviiia was elected 
President and Dr. Rodolfo Tecera del Franco Secretary-General. It was further decided 
to hold the Second Latin American Sociological Congress in Brazil. 


Third Plenary Meeting, 24 September 1951 


The Third Committee’s report on the following papers was considered: ‘‘Evolution 
of the political class in Western culture’’, by Dr. Alberto Baldrich, to be read by its 
author at the closing meeting; ‘“The sociological theories of Argentine trade unionism”’, 
by Rodolfo Tecera del Franco; ‘‘Social criticism of work’’, by Luis R. Seligmann Silva; 
and “The social personality of the individual in the new Argentine Constitution”, by 
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Juan Pichon Riviére. Draft resolutions were adopted concerning the individual in 
society, social security and trade unions, 

The Fourth Committe reported on the following: ‘“‘The educational aspect of 
communication”, by Alvaro Maghalaes; ‘‘Sociology and psychology applied to 
vocational guidance”’, by Ricardo V. Moreno; ‘“‘The principles of education in Latin 
America”, by Diego F. Pré; ‘‘National culture and education”’, by Luis A. Casasola; 
“The sociology of art’’, by Odorico Pires Pinto; ‘“‘Aspects of the sociology of art”, by 
Mario Garcia Acevedo; and ‘‘Educational sociology in the Argentine Republic”, by 
Anibal Villaverde. Draft resolutions were submitted, concerning: various types of 
environment, their influence on educational institutions and vice versa; the sociological 
aspects of art; the organization of a department of educational sociology, and study of 
the problem of the vocational misfit. 

The First Committee’s report on the following papers was then considered: “‘Silvio 
Romero and Brazilian sociology”, by Pessoa de Morais; ‘‘Draft statutes for a future 
sociographical institute in Latin America’’, by José Antonion Arze; ‘“‘The tasks and 
nature of sociology in Latin America”, by Julio Vega Sandoval; and ‘“‘The Alberdi 
conflict’’, by Alicia Eguren de Catella, 


Fourth Plenary Meeting, 25 September 1951 


The Fourth Committee’s report on the following papers was heard first: ‘“The formation 
of Argentine political society during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries”, by Juan Carlos Villagra; ‘‘Witchcraft among the lower classes in Peru’’, by 
Roberto MacLean y Estends; ‘‘Outline of a programme for a standard course in Latin 
American sociology”, by Oscar Alvarez Andrews; ‘The need for a joint plan for the 
development of social science teaching in Latin America”’, by Rafael Caldera; ‘‘Contrasts 
in the culture of Colombia and neighbouring countries’, by Rafael Bernal Jiménez; 
“Elements for a sociological study of the historical development of Latin America”’, 
by Ramiro Pérez Reinoso; ‘“The relationship between sociology and anthropology”’, 
by Miguel Acosta Saignes; ‘‘Latin American Man”, by Edgardo Buitrago; ‘“The 
mentality of a generation’’, by Rodolfo Tecera del Franco; ‘Materialism and juridico- 
social values’’, by Miguel Herrera Figueroa; and ‘‘The co-ordination of degrees of 
social knowledge in America”’, by Alfredo Poviiia. A draft resolution was submitted 
on the setting up of Chairs in social anthropology. 

The First Committee’s report on the following papers was then considered: “A 
decade of methodological discussion in Latin American sociology”, by Gino Germani; 
“Some practical consequences of certain attitudes to sociological method, with special 
reference to the orientation of sociological studies in Latin America”’, by Gino Germani. 
“Sociological laws and national sociology’, by Djacir Menezes; ‘‘The structural 
concepts of sociology as a realistic science”, by Julio Soler Miralles; ‘“The problem of 
terminology in the social sciences”, by Miguel Acosta Saignes; and ‘‘National sociology 
and its American antecedents”’, by Alfredo Povifia. Draft resolutions were submitted 
on techniques and methods of investigation, on the standardization of sociological 
terminology, and on the publication of a Spanish encyclopedia of the social sciences; 
it was further decided to recommend that the study of Latin American sociology be 
extended. 

Finally, the Third Committee’s report on the following papers was considered: 
“The crisis of the middle class in Latin America”, by Glaucio Veiga; “Human 
behaviour as the originator of social institutions’, by Rosa Lio de Brizzio; ‘“The 
structure of political groups”, by Placido A. Horas; ‘‘Dictatorship in Latin America” 
by Fernando Cuevillas; ‘‘Principles derived from a sociological study of Chilean 
aristocracy’, by Marcos Goycoolea Cortés; ‘‘Peculiarities of Latin American sociology: 
The family”, by José Rafael Mendoza; and ‘‘Capitalist society in Latin America”, by 
Amilcar G. Alencastro. 


Closing Meeting, 25 September 1951 


The Brazilian delegate, Professor Alvaro Maghalaes, spoke first in the name of the 
Latin American delegations. The Argentine delegate, Hernan Benitez, spoke of the 
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social situation in Argentina at the present day, with particular reference to its philo- 
sophical and sociological bases. Dr. Alberto Baldrich read his paper on “‘A political 
class’’, The president, Dr. Alfredo Poviiia, then closed the session, after summing up the 
work of the congress. 


THE FUTURE WORK OF ALAS 


At the close of the First Latin American Sociological Congress, it was decided that the 
second congress should be held in Brazil, in 1953. It was also agreed that ALAS should 
seek affiliation with the International Sociological Association (Oslo) and the Inter- 
national Sociological Institute (Rome). The proceedings of the congress are at present 
being prepared for publication. 

ALAS has been definitely constituted and includes in its membership a large number 
of well-known individual members. It has arranged for the setting up in various 
American countries of sociological societies which are now affiliated with it. These are: 
the Chilean Sociological Society, presided over by Dr. Amanda Labarca; the Peruvian 
Institute of Sociology, presided over by Dr. Roberto MacLean y Estends; the 
Venezuelan Sociological Society, directed by Professor José Rafael Mendoza; and the 
Colombian Institute of Sociology, presided over by Dr. Rafael Bernal Jiménez. Some 
previously constituted societies have also joined the association, such as the Argentine 
Academy of Sociology, directed by Dr. Alberto Baldrich; the Brazilian Sociological 
Society, directed by Professor Fernando de Azevedo; and the Mexican Sociological 
Association, directed by Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez. Similar action has been taken 
most successfully in other American countries. Bolivia, for example, is about to set 
up a Bolivian Sociological Society, to be constituted in July 1952 by a Bolivian Socio- 
logical Congress. It is at present in the hands of an Organizing Committee presided 
over by Professor José Antonio Arze. Ecuador is similarly considering the immediate 
setting up of an Ecuadorian Sociological Society, in charge of the Professor of Scciology 
in Quito University, Dr. Luis Bossano. 


The general secretariat of ALAS has a specialized staff. It is housed in the Institute 
of the Philosophy of Law and Sociology of the Faculty of Law at Buenos Aires, Avenida 
Figueroa Alcorta 2263. Information may be obtained, on personal or written request, 
from the President, Dr. Alfredo Povifia, or the Secretary-General, Dr. Rodolfo Tecera del 
Franco. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES RELATING 
TO LATIN AMERICA 


This bibliography, compiled from the information available in Paris, does not claim 
to be exhaustive. Its authors are aware that they have not included all United Nations 
publications. They trust, however, that none of the most important has been omitted. 
The documents are grouped according to the organizations by which they are 
published. They are listed in chronological order, which corresponds to that of the 
reference numbers under which they were issued. Most entries are accompanied by a 
brief commentary, summarizing the contents and indicating their field of interest. 


SECRETARIAT 


ST/ECA/CONF/1/1.2. Present Stage of Economic Planning in the Republic of Colombia, 
Drawn up by Carlos Lleros, Restrepo, San Juan, 21 April 1950, 40 pp. 

Present state of planning, principal organizations set up and international measures 
adopted for the purpose of economic development. 

ST/ECA/SER.A/2. Public Finance Information Papers, Colombia, March 1950, 41 pp. 
Lake Success. 

State of public finances and characteristics of banking machinery from 1938 to 
1951. Fiscal aspects of the programme of economic development and battle against 
inflation. 

ST/ECA/SER.A/6. Public Finance Information Papers, Peru, 1952, 62 pp. Lake Success. 
Sales No., 1951, XVI. 2. (English.) 

ST/ECA/SER.B/1. Public Finance Information Surveys. Venezuela, 1951. 78 pp. Lake 
Success. Sales No., 1951, XVI. 2. 

ST/SOA/I. Enquiries into Household Standards of Living in Less Developed Areas, Lake 
Success, 6 July 1951, 191 pp. Sales No., 1950, IV. 7. 

ST/SOA/SER.A/7. Methods of using Census Statistics for the Calculation of Life Tables 
and Other Demographic Measures. Application to the population of Brazil. November 
1950. 60 pp. Lake Success. Sales No., 1950, XIII. 3. (English.) 

Studies relating to life tables, birth-rates, marriage statistics in the various age 
groups, and fertility rates. 

ST/STAT/CONF.1/L. 7. Schedule for reporting International Transactions of Direct 
Investment Companies in the Venezuelan Oil Industry, drawn up by the Monetary Fund, 
17 September 1951, 16 pp. 

ST/STAT/CONF.I/L. 9. Problems of Trade Indexes in Latin America, prepared by 
the International Monetary Fund, 29 November 1951, 19 pp. 

ST/TAA/K/Bolivia/1. Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to 
Bolivia. 11 October 1951, 128 pp. 

The report studies Bolivia’s natural resources, its administration and its budgetary, 
fiscal and currency policies. It analyses the economic development of the country 
with respect to mines, agriculture, forestry, means of communication, electric 
power, industry. It deals also with standards of living, labour relations, and social 
work, The report concludes with a summary of the main recommendations made 
to the Bolivian Government by the mission. Maps, statistics. 
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ST/TAA/K/Chile/I. Report of the United Nations Economic Mission to Chile, 1949- 
50. 20 October 1951, 38 pp. 
The report notes the progress and analyses the aims of the present policy; stopping 
the rise in prices, reducing monetary demand, and introducing savings. The 
report examines the problems of the future: administrative reform, financial 
policy, and reform of taxation. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Working Committee at the Secretariat Level. 
ST/ECLA/C.1/6. Agenda. 
ST/ECLA/C.1/7. Report of the Second Session, Sio Paulo, 20 December 1950, 6 pp, 
Immigration schemes for Brazil. 
ST/ECLA/C.1/8. Agenda, Santiago, 20 December 1950, 1 p. 
ST/ECLA/C.1/8. Problems of Manpower and Immigration in Relation to Forestry and 
Forest Products Development, Santiago, 29 December 1950. 3 pp. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Council Documents 


E/630. Ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Commission for Latin America. Report. 
Lake Success, 29 January 1948, 65 pp. (English, French.) 

Report of the committee, which, after examining the economic factors and quoting 
legal precedents, advises the creation of an Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

E/840. Report on First Session of ECLA to the Economic and Social Council, Santiago, 
9 July 1948, 57 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Description of the commission’s activities and list of resolutions, which have already 
been published separately. 

E/1099. Interim Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. Submitted by the 
Executive Secretariat to the Economic and Social Council. Period, 10 July 1948 to 
January 1949. 10 January 1949, 7 pp. (English, French, Spanish, Russian.) 

Existing links between the commission and the Specialized Agencies. Outline 
of the work programme. 

E/1327/Add.2. Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Plan for an expanded 
co-operative programme through the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
New York, August 1949, 39 pp. (English, French.) 

E/1698. Full Employment (Bolivia). Measures Taken by Various Countries for the Purpose 
of achieving Full Employment During the Six Months ending 1.1.1950. Report by the 
Secretary-General, Geneva, 26 May 1950, 74 pp. (English, French.) 

Replies from 16 countries to a questionnaire concerned with the level of partial 
or total unemployment in the second half of 1949, unemployment due to insufficient 
demand, and the various measures adopted in this field. 

E/1762. Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America, Geneva, 11 July 
1950, 28 pp. (French, Spanish.) 

Deals with the advance made in the direction of full employment in industry, 
with special reference to studies of immigration problems and to the various 
resolutions adopted during the year, which have already been published separately. 

E/1882/Add.4. Trade Union Rights. Allegations regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights. Communications Received from the World Federation of Trade Unions. Santiago, 
24 February 1951, 7 pp. (English, French.) 

WFTU draws the attention of the Secretary-General to the anti-democratic 
situation from which certain Bolivian trade unions suffer, particularly in the mining 
areas. 

E/1g10. World Economic Report, 1949-1950. Prepared by the Secretariat, 29 January 
1951, 392 pp. (English, French.) 

This report draws attention to a slight drop in economic activity, revealed by a 
distinct falling-off in agricultural production and a reduction of mining output 
(except in regard to Venezuelan petrol), leading to a decrease in national revenues. 
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Balance of trade with Europe was achieved during 1949, but there was an appre- 
ciable deficit in trade with the United States, resulting in a dollar shortage 
detrimental to economic development. 

E/1gt1. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Second report of the Technical 
Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Committee. 24 January 1951, 82 pp. 
(English, French.) 

Particulars of the European missions sent to the different Latin American countries 
to ascertain in what fields technical assistance would be necessary and useful. 
E/1964. Trade Union Rights: Allegations regarding Infringements of Trade Union Rights. 

Communication issued by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the Federacion 
sindical de trabadores de mineros de Bolivia. Santiago, 20 March 1951, 3 pp. (French, 
Spanish.) 
This communication repeats the allegations put forward ‘by WFTU concerning 
the situation of trade unions in Bolivia (cf. E/1882/Add. 4). 

E/1986(STECA/10). Measures to be adopted for the Development of Under-Developed 
countries. Report of a group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. New York, May 1951, Sales No., 1951, II.B. 2. 

Measures to be adopted on the national level (basic conditions, investment, plan- 
ning to ensure the necessary order of priority) and on the international level 
(trading conditions, appeal to foreign capital). 

E/1990/Add. 5. Allegations regarding Infringements of Trade Union Rights received under 
Council Resolution 277(X). Communication from the Union general de Obreros y 
Campesinos de Mexico, 18 May 1951, 1 p. 

Protest from the General Union of Mexican workers (UGOCM) against the 
Argentine Government’s treatment of its railwaymen. 

E/2003. Land Reform. Defects in Agrarian Structure as Obstacles to Economic Development. 
Lake Success. 23 July 1951, 101 pp., 75 cents. Sales No., 1951, II.B.3. 

This document, prepared jointly by Uno and FAO in accordance with Resolu- 
tion 401(V) of the General Assembly, sets out to demonstrate—with particular 
reference to the examples of Asia and Mexico—that agrarian reform should not 
be of a purely judicial nature, but should include measures aimed at assisting 
small farmers and increasing agricultural output. 

E/2021(E/CN.12/266). Annual Report of ECLA. Mexico, 15 June 1951, 176 pp. 
(English, French, Spanish.) 

Conditions in which the commission’s work was carried out; particulars of its 
discussions; summary of the principal studies prepared by the Secretariat for the 
Fourth Session—these latter having been already published separately. 

EC/1016. Rounding of the Fourth Session of ECLA, hetd in Mexico City from 28 May to 
16 June. UN Department of Public Information, Press and Publications Bureau, 
21 June 1951, 7 pp. 

Report covering ECLA’s work in regard to economic development and the 
economic repercussions of the Korean war, the financing of economic development, 
technical assistance and international trade. 


Ad hoc Committee established to consider the Factors bearing upon the Establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Latin America 


E/AC.21/15. Ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Preliminary Report. Lake Success, 10 December 1947, 56 pp. (English, French.) 

After reviewing the precedents, and the economic factors involved, the report 

concludes by recommending the establishment of an Economic Commission for 


Latin America. 


Ad hoc Committee on Slavery 


E/AC.33/6. Institutions, Practices and Customs similar to Slavery in Latin America. Professor 
Moises Poblete Troncoso, 14 February 1950, 27 pp. 

Report on an investigation into the working conditions of the natives, which are 

usually fixed by tradition or custom, and are reminiscent of slavery. Unpaid work 
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is habitually exacted in areas not directly controlled by the State, and more 
especially in the Jesuit missions in Bolivia. 
E/AC.33/7. Servile Work in Latin America. Bibliographical list drawn up by Dr. Moises 
Poblete Troncoso, 14 February 1950, 12 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
This bibliography relates to the problem of servitude, slavery and peonage. The 
titles are classified under the chief geographical areas—South America, Central 
America, the Caribbean, and Mexico. 


Ad hoc Committee for the Study of the Organization and Operation of the Council and its 
Commissions 


E/AC.34/6. ECLA, June 1948 to March 1951. Statement prepared by the Executive 
Secretary, Santiago, 15 March 1951, 64 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Relations with the governmental organizations, the Specialized Agencies, and the 
Organization of American States. 


Commission on Transport and Communications 


E/CN.2/83. Problems of Maritime Shipping affecting Latin America. 16 January 1950, 
54 PP. 
Report containing an abundance of historical data, setting forth the views of the 
governments of the Latin American countries on the maritime problems that 
concern them. 
E/CN.2/50/Add. 1. Transport in Latin America. Problems of maritime shipping, 
including freight rates, relative to Latin America, 14 pp. 
Account of the views expressed at the First Session of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, at the meetings of the Council’s Economic Committee (Seventh 
Session), at the Inter-American Maritime Conference (Nov.-Dec. 1940), and at 
the Ninth International American Conference (March-May 1948). 
E/CN.2/L. 1. Draft Report to the Economic and Social Council on the Fourth Session of the 
Commission. Lake Success, 27 March to April 1950, 5 April 1950, 49 pp. (French.) 


Commission on Human Rights. Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities 


E/CN.4/Sub. 2/122/Add. 3. Information from Governments relating to Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities. Note from the Government of Colombia, 
1 December 1950, 10 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Note from the Colombian Government, stating that there are virtually no racial 
or religious minorities in Colombia, and quoting passages from the present Cons- 
titution, which safeguard human rights. 

E/CN.4/Sub. 2/122/Add. 30. Information from Governments relating to Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. Guatemala, 30 August 1951, 6 pp. (English, 
French, Spanish.) 

Note stating that Guatemala has no discriminatory laws and that minorities are 
protected by the franchise and by the Constitution. 

E/CN.4/Sub. 2/122/Add. 31. Information from Governments relating to Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. Ecuador, 4. September 1951, 18 pp. (English, 
French, Spanish.) 

Reply from the Ecuador Government, quoting passages from the Constitution 
and pointing out that they are entirely consistent with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


Fiscal Commission 


E/CN.8/55. Comparative Approach to National and International Tax Problems. Note from 
the Secretariat, 3 May 1951, 159 pp. 
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E/IC 


Population Commission 


E/CN.g/69. Demographic Aspects of the Programme of Regional Commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council. 7 March 1951, 5 pp. (English, French.) 
Importance of immigration to Latin America. Plans for the study of methods of 
organizing this. 


Narcotic drugs : Laws and Regulations 


E/NL.1950/33. Communication from the Argentine Government. Argentina, 25 May 1950, 
3 PP- 
Laws and regulations promulgated to give effect to the provisions of the Convention 
of 13 July 1931 for limiting the manufacture and regulating the distribution of 
narcotic drugs. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


E/ICEF/146. Summary of Unicef Assisted Programmes in Latin America as of May 1950. 
10 May 1950, 27 pp. (English, French.) 
Analysis of sums expended in each country and description of the work carried 
out (especially the anti-malarial programme and BCG laboratories). 
E/ICEF/154. Unicef Approved Plans for Latin America, as of 24 October 1950. 24°October, 
44 PP. 

Analysis of sums expended in each country, with a brief report on the work 
undertaken, with particular reference to nutrition, BCG, and the destruction of 
insect pests. 

E/ICEF/167. Unicef Approved Plans of Operations in Latin America, as of 1 April 1951. 

17 April 1951, 50 pp. (English.) 
Report reviewing the child welfare programmes approved in the various countries. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 


E/CN.12/8. Co-operation with the Organization of American States. Santiago, 3 June 1948, 
3 PP- 

Publication of a resolution adopted by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, recommending the establishment of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America under the auspices of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 

E/CN.12/9. Current Activities of the Food and Agricultural Organization in Latin America. 
Prepared by FAO, 5 May 1948, 12 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Review of the manifold activities of the commission in Latin America, indicating 
the assistance given to countries which are in difficulties. 

E/CN.12/11. Co-ordinated Action to meet the Food Crisis. Santiago, Statement submitted 
by FAO, 3 June 1948, 7 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Statement stressing the importance of Latin American agricultural output to the 
food supplies of Europe. 

E/CN.12/18. Speech on Economic Conditions in Uruguay. (Speech delivered at the Fifth 
Meeting, g June 1948, by Mr. Anosko D. Gourales, representative of Uruguay.) 
Santiago, 9 June 1948, 5 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

The Latin American countries are dependent for their prosperity upon exports, 
a very large proportion of which is represented by agricultural products. But 
equipment .requires to be modernized and prices must be maintained at a 
remunerative level. 

E/CN.12/20. Statement on Suggested Economic Measures. Santiago, Fifth Meeting, 
g June 1948 (by Mr. Juvenal Mange, Peruvian representative), 12 pp. (English, 
French, Spanish.) 

The Latin American countries are for the most part in a somewhat precarious 
economic situation. Urgent measures should be prepared by the commission, but 
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long-term projects must not be forgotten. The economic development of Latin 
America is based on a system of financial co-operation, including provision for 
deferred payments, on clearing house agreements at the regional level, and on the 
encouragement of immigration. 

E/CN.12/22. Address on Economic Co-operation between Europe and Latin America. Santiago 
Sixth Meeting, 10 June 1948. (Speech delivered by Mr. P. Denis, the French 
representative.) 4 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Need for Europe and America to resume their former trade relations. 

E/CN.12/24. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Cuba in relation to Economic Problems 
arising from World War II. (Speech delivered during the Seventh Meeting, 11 June 
1948, by Mr. Antonio Veldes Rodriguez, representative of Cuba.) Santiago, 10 June 
1948, 8 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Statement describing the economic activities of Cuba at the beginning of the war 
and in 1948. Stress is laid chiefly on the importance to the Latin American 
countries of any agreements that may be concluded to cover raw materials of 
agricultural origin. 

E/CN.12/25. Speech concerning the Attitude of the United Kingdom towards the Economic 
Problems of Latin America. (Speech delivered during the Seventh Meeting, 11 June 
1948, by Mr. H. M. Phillips, United Kingdom representative.) Santiago, 10 June 
1948, 5 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Speech pointing out that the industrialization of further areas can in no way 
prejudice the already developed countries, for there is no fixed level of production, 
On the contrary, it is to be expected that fresh markets will be opened up, after 
a period of adjustment. 

E/CN.12/26. Speech on Economic Conditions in Guatemala.(Delivered on 11 June 1948 at 
the Eighth Meeting, by Mr. Julio Gomez Robles, representative of Guatemala.) 
Santiago, 11 June 1948, 17 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Essentially agricultural nature of Guatemalan economy. Danger represented by 
inflation in this country, where trade and industry are developing slowly. 

E/CN.12/27. Speech on Economic Development in Argentina. (Delivered at the Seventh 
Meeting, 11 June 1948, by Mr. Julio Argentino Lopez Munoz, representative of 
Argentina.) Santiago, 11 June 1948, 11 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Description of the economic difficulties met with by Argentina during the war, 
owing to her inability to export her surplus agricultural products and the need to 
avoid discouraging the farmers. Progress of industrialization, in accordance with 
the Five Year Plan. 

E/CN.12/28. Speech concerning the Attitude of the Government of the U.S.A. towards the 
Economic Development of Latin America. (Speech delivered at the Eighth Meeting, 
11 June 1948, by Mr. Claude Bowers, representative of the United States.) 
11 June 1948, 6 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Need for a general study of Latin American eceonomic problems and of liaison 
with FAO. 

E/CN.12/29. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Bolivia. (Speech delivered at 
Eighth Meeting, 11 June 1948, by Mr. Julio Alveredo, representative of Bolivia.) 
11 June 1948, 12 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Retrospective account of Bolivian economy, which was based first on silver, then 
on the export of tin. 

Intensification of exports of rare raw materials. In view of the rise in prices of 
manufactured goods, an increase in commodity prices should be envisaged. 

E/CN.12/30. Speech concerning Deterioration of Machinery in Latin America. (Speech 
delivered by Mr. Octavio Bulhoes, representative of Brazil, at the Ninth Meeting, 
11 June 1948.) 5 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Two important problems confronting Latin America are, first, the deterioration 
of machinery, which dates back to the 1929 slump and was aggravated by the 
war, and secondly, the disparity between the trend of prices of manufactured 
goods, raw materials, and foodstuffs, respectively. 

E/CN.12-31. Speech on Economic Conditions of Haiti. (Speech delivered at the Ninth 
Meeting, 14 June 1948, by Mr. P. D. Hudecourt, tani of Haiti.) 
12 June 1948, 7 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
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Obsolescent character of Haitian economy. The standard of living is declining 
owing to demographic pressure. Need for technical assistance from the Com- 
mission. 

E/CN.12/33. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Ecuador. (Speech delivered at 
the Ninth Meeting, 14 June 1948, by Mr. Nekeko Alverdo Olea, representative of 
Ecuador.) 14 June 1948, 10 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Situation in Ecuador. Dangers of inflation. Economic paralysis resulting from the 
sudden stoppage of the export trade immediately after the war. 

E/CN.12/34. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Paraguay. (Speech delivered by 
Mr. Nekelio Pauquerio Ciancio, representative of Paraguay, at the Tenth Meeting, 
14 June 1948.) 9 pp. 

As a result of disastrous wars; Paraguay has always existed in an underdeveloped 
condition. The few industries are all agricultural. Two latent evils are the lack 
of capital and the low birth-rate. 

E/CN.12/36. Speech on Economic Conditions in Panama. (Speech delivered at the Ninth 
Meeting, 14 June 1948, by Mr. Pablo-Abad, representative of Panama.) 5 pp. 
(English, French, Spanish.) 

Panama is a small country, but owing to its geographical position it can be of the 
greatest service to the other Latin American countries. 

E/CN.12/37. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Latin America. (Speech delivered 
at the Tenth Meeting, 14 June 1948, by Mr. Carlos A. d’Ascoli, representative of 
Venezuela.) Santiago, 14 June 1948, 12 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Stresses the importance of the geographical position of the various Latin American 
countries, and points out that an intensification of local trade could in no way 
harm the other countries of the world. Oil, which accounts for almost all the 
export trade of Venezuela, has come to occupy a leading place in the country’s 
economy. 

E/CN.12/38. Statement outlining the Economic Situation of Mexico. (Speech delivered at 
the Tenth meeting, 14 June 1948, by Mr. Gilberto Loyo, representative of Mexico.) 
Santiago, 8 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Mexico intends to solve two important problems: that of raising the standard 
of living of the agricultural section of the population, and that of transferring 
workers engaged on unskilled tasks to more productive forms of activity. All the 
Latin American countries must co-ordinate their efforts. 

E/CN.12/39. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Costa Rica. (Speech delivered at 
the Eleventh Meeting, 14 June 1948, by Mr. Alejandro Oreammo Borbon, 
representative of Costa Rica.) Santiago, 3 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Describes the difficult economic situation of Costa Rica and the remedies con- 
templated. 

E/CN.12/40. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of El Salvador. (Speech delivered 
at the Tenth Meeting, 11 June 1948, by Mr. José Airles, representative of El Salvador.) 
5 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

The exceptional situation of El Salvador, which is in a position to supply the 
other Latin American countries with immigrants. 

E/CN.12/42. Speech on Public Health Problems in relation to Latin America. (Speech 
delivered at the Twelfth Meeting, 15 June 1948, by Mr. Atilio Meechiavello, observer 
for WHO.) 11 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Defines the aims of the World Health Organization, and describes its work in 
Latin America. 

E/CN.12/44. Speech on Economic Conditions in Latin America in general and in Colombia 
in particular. (Speech delivered at the Eleventh Meeting, 15 June 1948, by Mr. Luis 
Guillermo Echeverry, representative of Colombia.) 19 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

A study of the economic backwardness of the country and of the setbacks caused 
by the war. 

E/CN.12/45. Speech on the Work of FAO in relation to Latin America. (Speech delivered 
at the Twelfth Meeting, 15 June 1948, by Mr. Reymond Etchets, observer for FAO.) 
4 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Particulars of FAO’s activity in Latin America. 





E/CN.12/46. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of the Dominican Republic. (Speech 
delivered on 15 June 1948 by Mr. Tulio M. Cestero, representative of the Dominican 
Republic.) 5 pp. 

Statement on production and its expansion. Favourable attitude of the 
Government towards immigration from Europe. 

E/CN.12/47. Speech surveying the Economic Situation of Chile. (Speech delivered at the 
Twelfth Meeting, 12 June 1948, by Mr. Angel Faivorich, representative of Chile.) 
Ig pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Describes Chile’s economic situation: inequality in expansion of output owing 
to considerably increased production from the mines; shortage of foreign currency; 
plans under consideration by the Government. 

E/CN.12/50. Current Activities of IRO in Latin America. 21 June 1948. 5 pp. (English, 
French, Spanish.) 

Description of plans for immigration to Latin America and of the methods of 
implementing them. 

E/CN.12/79. Report of the First session of the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
25 June 1948, 68 pp. 

E/CN.12/82. Economic Survey of Latin America. Prepared by the Secretariat, 
15 May 1949, 469 pp., Sales No., 1949, II.G.1. 

Studies recent trends in the economic situation of Latin America. Deals with the 
effects of the dollar shortage, the devaluation of the currency, investment problems 
recent developments in world trade, and the structure of agricultural and industrial 
output. 

E/CN.12/83. Agricultural Requisites in Latin America. Report of the joint ECLA/FAO 
Working Party, 1950, 264 pp. 

Examines the possibility of increasing food production in Latin America by 
improving the supply of machinery and agronomic equipment, fertilizers, inland 
transport, storage and warehouse facilities, fuel, etc. 

E/CN.12/83-Rev.I. Agricultural Requisites in Latin America. Report of the joint ECLA), 
FAO Working Party, 6 February 1950, 155 pp. Sales No., 1950, II G.I., $1.25. 

Describes the steps taken towards the mechanization of agriculture, and the 
stage reached in the clearing of uncultivated land. 

E/CN.12/84. Preliminary Study of Needs for Technical Assistance in Latin America. 
5 May 1949, 72 pp. (English.) 

Report consisting of two parts: the first deals with technical needs in certain fields 
and the means of procuring the necessary technical staff; the second deals with 
technical assistance requirements in respect of certain projects which are now 
under way, or soon to be initiated, in Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama 
and Venezuela. 

E/CN.12/85. Prospects for Trade Expansion. Prepared by the Secretariat, Havana, 
5 May 1949, 28 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Problems connected with trade between Latin America and the United States, 
and between Latin America and Europe. 

E/CN.12/86. Prospects for Agricultural Development. Prepared by the Secretariat, 
5 May 1949, 4 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Demonstrates the inadequacy of agricultural expansion in relation to the rise 
in the birth-rate in Latin America, and makes suggestions for restoring the balance 
between the two. 

E/CN.12/87. Multilateral Compensation of International Payments in Latin America. Report 
submitted by the International Monetary Fund, 27 May 1949, 33 pp. (English, 
Spanish.) 

Examines the possibility and advisability of setting up, as a transitional measure, 
a multilateral clearing system for international payments among the Latin 
American countries and between them and the other countries of the world. 

E/CN.12/89 and E/CN.12/89 Rev. I. The Ec ic Development of Latin America and 
its principal Problems. By Raul Prebisch, 14 May 1949 and 27 April 1950, 7 pp. + 
59 pp. Sales No., 1950, IIG.2. 

Recent developments in Latin America and principal problems : inflation, dollar 
deficit, inadequacy of national savings to meet investment requirements, etc. 
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E/CN.12/90. Progress Reports on Enquiries conducted into Vocational and Technical 
Training Requirements and Facilities in Latin America. Prepared by ILO, Havana, 
17 May 1949, 12 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Draws attention to the gap between the demand for specialized, highly-skilled 
labour and the existing facilities for training. 

E/CN.12/95. Draft Resolution concerning the Establishment of an Inter-American Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation. Submitted by the Uruguayan delegation, Havana, 
30 May 1949, 17 pp. 

Outlines a scheme for expanding regional trade and increasing co-operation 
between the Latin American countries by removing currency restrictions and 
setting up a clearing house. 

E/CN.12/100. Speech on Investments. (Speech delivered at the Third Meeting, 
31 May 1949, by Mr. H. W. Belgooyen, representative of the National Association 
of Manufacturers.) 31 May 1949, 7 pp. (English.) 

Prospects for the investment of private capital from the United States in the 
economic projects of Latin America. 

E/CN.12/1o1. Speech concerning Activities of FAO. (Speech delivered at the Third 
Meeting, 31 May 1949, by Mr. Joseph L. Orr, representative of FAO.) 31 May 1949, 
13 pp. (English.) 

FAO’s interest in Latin America. 

E/CN.12/105. Speech concerning the Co-operation between the Commission and the Bank. 
(Speech delivered at the Third Meeting, 31 May 1949, by Mr. R. H. Demuth, 
representing the Bank.) Havana, 7 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

The Bank can only finance projects drawn up by experts. Furthermore, application 
to the Bank should only be made as a last resort, as economic expansion should 
preferably be brought about with the help of private capital. 

E/CN.12/109 (English, Spanish); E/CN.12/109 Corr. I (Spanish text). Speech on the 
Main Agricultural Problems of El Salvador. (Speech delivered by Mr. Domingo Romeu 
Jeume, 2 June 1949.) 4 pp. 

Precarious economic situation of Salvador, due to over-population and to the 
exhaustion of the soil. 

E/CN.12/110 (English, Spanish); E/CN.12/AC4/W 1 (French, Spanish). Study on 
immigration. Note by the Executive Secretariat. 6 June 1949, 3 pp. 

Need for an organized immigration policy. 

E/CN.12/115. Speech on Economic Development of Latin America. (Speech delivered by 

Mr. R. Buron, French delegate.) 3 June 1949, 7 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Expresses full confidence in the revival of trade between Latin America and 
Europe. 

E/CN.12/135. Communicacién enviada por la Federacién Sindical Mundial. 13 June 1949, 
23 pp. (Spanish.) 

E/CN.12/142. Resolution on Recommendations on the Development of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in Latin America. Adopted 13 June 1949, 7 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Recommendations concerning the modernization of agricultural equipment and 
the fertilization of the soil. 

E/CN.12/158/Rev. I. Annual Report (26 June 1948 to 14 June 1949), submitted to 
the Economic and Social Council. Havana, 14 June 1949, 111 pp. (English, French, 
Spanish.) 

Describes the methods found by the commission to be the most satisfactory for 
its work, and sets forth its dealings with the Economic and Social Council: then 
reviews the various items on the agenda and gives the resolutions adopted in 
respect of each of the economic problems confronting Latin America. 

E/CN.12/162. Economic Commission for Latin America. Progress Report to Member 
Governments. 10 January 1950, 11 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Report on the commission’s studies of economy and immigration, and of the 
technical assistance to be granted. 

E/CN.12/164. Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949. Preliminary Draft. Montevideo, 
1 May 1950. 

E/CN.12/164 Rev.I. Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949. Prepared by the Secretariat 
of ECLA. 11 January 1951, 536 pp., Sales No., 1951, IIG.I. 
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E/CN.12/164 Appendix D. Agricultural Development of Cuba, 1950. 

E/CN.12/165. Trade Trends and Policies of Latin American countries. Montevideo, 
1 May 1950, 133 pp. (English, French.) 

Trend of commercial policy during the 1929 crisis. Comparison of commercial 
and customs policy with internal economic conditions. Situation of the three 
largest Latin American countries—Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 

E/CN.12/166. Economic and Legal Status of Foreign Investments in Selected Countries of 
Latin America. Prepared by the Secretariat. Montevideo, 12 April 1950, 3 pp. 
E/CN.12/166 Add. 1. Argentina. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 37 pp. 
E/CN.12/166 Add. 2. Brazil. Montevideo, 24 April 1950, 46 pp. 
E/CN.12/166 Add. 3. Chile. Montevideo, 12 April 1950, 33 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 4. Colombia. Montevideo, 21 April 1950, 15 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 5. Cuba. Montevideo, 18 April 1950, 25 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 6. Uruguay. Montevideo, 2 May 1950, 25 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 7. Guatemala. Montevideo, 29 March 1950, 17 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 8. Mexico, Montevideo, 14 April 1950, 47 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 9. Venezuela. Montevideo, 18 April 1950, 12 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. Bolivia. Montevideo, 7 May 1951, 28 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 11. Peru. Mexico, 7 May 1951, 25 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 12. Honduras. Mexico, 7 May 1951, 14 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 13. Costa Rica. Mexico, 7 May 1951, 12 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 14. Haiti. Mexico, 4 May 1951, 11 pp. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 15. Dominican Republic. 

E/CN.12/166 Add. 16. Paraguay. Mexico, 11 May 1951, 13 pp. 
Report containing a brief account of foreign investments in each country, their 
nature, amount and purpose, and the relative importance and economic implic- 
ations of these factors, particularly in their relation to economic expansion, the 
policy and the legislative measures adopted by the governments concerned, and 
the control of investment in certain industries. 

E/CN.12/167. Report of the ECLA/FAO Co-operative Unit. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 
6 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Study of agricultural credit in Central America. 

E/CN.12/167 Add. 1. Agricultural Credit in Costa Rica. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 
55 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Study of the present system of agricultural credit in Costa Rica. Situation of the 
National Bank. Credit to the small cultivator. 

E/CN.12/167 Add. 2. Agricultural Credit in El Salvador. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 
59 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Study of agricultural credit in El Salvador. Sources of loans and conditions on 
which they are granted. Branches of agriculture to which this system extends. 

E/CN.12/167 Add. 3. Agricultural Credit in Guatemala. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 
77 pp. (English. Spanish.) 

Study of agricultural credit in Guatemala. Sources of loans and conditions on 
which they are granted. 

E/CN.12/167 Add. 4. Agricultural Credit in Honduras. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 38 pp. 
(English, Spanish.) 

Study of agriculturad credit in Honduras. The banking system as it emerged from 
the reform of 1950. Main types of agricultural produce. 

E/CN.12/167 Add. 5. Agricultural Credit in Nicaragua. Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 
19 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Study of agricultural credit in Nicaragua. Sources of loans and conditions on 
which they are granted. 

E/CN.12/168. Executive Secretary’s Note on Trade Studies and Meetings of Trade Experts. 
Montevideo, 1 May 1950, 4 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Suggestions for the expansion of international trade. 

E/CN.12/169 Add. 1. Immigration in Brazil. Montevideo, 1 May 1951, 112 pp. 
Add.2 Immigration in Chile. Montevideo, 1 May 1951, 123 pp. Add.3. Immigration 
in Venezuela. Montevideo, 1 May 1951, 354 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

In these studies the economic and demographic situations are jointly examined, 
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and the conclusion arrived at is that immigration is necessary. Experiments now in 
process are described and future prospects outlined. 

E/CN.12/170. Economic Commission for Latin America. Progress Report. Montevideo, 
1 June 1950, 26 pp. (French, Spanish.) 

Report for circulation to the member governments of the commission. It briefly 
summarizes the various enquiries undertaken, all of which dealt with the economic 
development of Latin America. 

E/CN.12/171. United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development. 
Montevideo, 15 May 1950, 33 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

The Executive Secretariat’s report on Uno’s Technical Assistance Programme and 
its results in Latin America. 

E/CN.12/172. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials in Latin America. Submitted 
by the Director-General of Unesco, Montevideo, 22 May 1950, 13 pp. (English, 
Spanish.) 

Recommendations for increasing the supply of educational materials in Latin 
America. 

E/CN.12/173. Transport and Communications. Montevideo, 29 May 1950, 12 pp. 
(English, Spanish.) 

Sets forth the maritime problems that confront Latin America. Makes suggestions 
for the co-ordination of internal transport. 

E/CN.12/179. Note for Transmission to the Third Session of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. (Report of a Conference on Immigration.) Montevideo, 6 June 1950, 
24 Pp. 

Report of proceedings of the conference organized by the International Labour 
Office, with the participation of the Member States of UN, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, FAO and WHO, to examine the 
possibilities of immigration in the different States, and its probable repercussions 
on economic development. Geneva, April-May 1950. 

E/CN.12/186. Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the Rapporteur of Committee 
No. 1. Montevideo, 9 June 1950, 9 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Committee set up to examine problems connected with economic development, 
technical assistance, and immigration. 

E/CN.12/187. Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the Rapporteur of Committee 
No. 11. Montevideo, 20 June 1950, 10 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Committee set up to examine the following documents: E/CN.12/166 Add.1 to 9, 
Economic and Legal Status of Foreign Investments in Latin America;E/CN.12/167Add.1 
to 5, Agricultural Credit in Latin America; International Capital Movements during the 
Inter-war Period (Uno publications, 1949, II D.2); Report on Private Foreign Investments 
(E. 1614. Rev.1). 

E/CN.12/188. Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the Rapporteur of Committee 
No. 3. Montevideo, 19 June 1950, 6 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Committee set up to study international trade. 

E/CN.12/189. Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the Rapporteur of Committee 
No. 4. Montevideo, 19 June 1950, 5 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Committee set up to examine the problem of co-ordinating the work of ECLA 
with that of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and the other 
international organizations. 

E/171(E/CN.12/190). Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Geneva, 20 June 1950, 52 pp. 

E/CN.12/217 and E/CN.12/217 Rev. 1. Economic Survey of Latin America in 1950 
Mexico, 16 April 1951, 205 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Survey of recent trends which have proved favourable to Latin America; analysis 
of industrial expansion and methods of financing it, of foreign trade, of the exchange 
system, and of problems arising out of inflation. 

E/CN.12/217 Add.1. Recent Events and Trends in the Economy of Argentina. Mexico, 
28 May 1951, 86 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Problems arising out of the high level of industrialization in Argentina: shortage 
of electric power, need for importation of capital equipment, and consequent 
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necessity to increase agricultural production as a vehicle of exchange; analysis 
of foreign trade. 
E/CN.12/217 Add. 2. Recent Events and Trends in the Economy of Brazil. Mexico, 26 March 
1951, 41 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
An account of the factors restricting economic development lack of capital, 
limited import capacity; analysis of the different branches of production, of the 
agricultural and industrial development programmes, of inflationary pressure 
and of the state of the balance of payments. 
E/CN.12/217. Add. 3. Recent Events and Trends in the Economy of Chile. Mexico, 6 April 
1951, 157 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Effect of rearmament on the price of copper; aspects of agricultural and industrial 
production; problems arising from inflation and from the dollar deficit. 
E/CN.12/217. Add. 4. Recent Trends and Developments inthe Economy of Colombia. Mexico, 
12 May 1951, 84 pp. 
The economy of Colombia is based on the export of coffee, for profits on the sale 
of petroleum do not remain in the country. The rise in the price of coffee in 1950 
was the starting-point of an inflationary spiral. 
E/CN.12/217. Add. 5. Economic Survey of Latin America, 1950. Cuba. Mexico, 9 April 
1951, 178 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
Up to 1950, Cuba experienced a period of economic expansion, with capital 
attracted chiefly towards the sector of consumer goods. 
E/XN.12/217. Add. 6. Economic Survey of Latin America. El Salvador. Mexico, 20 April 
1951, 71 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
The economy of El Salvador is typified by the great advance in agricultural and 
industrial output achieved by the utilization of the country’s power resources, 
The oustanding problem is still foreign currency. 
E/CN.12/217 Add. 7. Economic Survey of Latin America. Guatemala. Mexico, 9 April 
1951, 70 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
The economic expansion is due to the rapid rise in exports and to the growth 
of investments. An appreciable advance in the production of power is also to be 
noted, 
E/CN.12/217. Add. 8. Recent. Events and Trends in the Economy of Mexico. Mexico, 
26 March 1951, 83 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Survey of demographic trends; analysis of the causes of the increase in agricultural 
production, of the problem of financing industry, of the consequences of the recent 
devaluation, and of the anti-inflationary measures adopted by the Government. 
E/CN.12/217. Add.g. Recent Events and Trends in the Economy of Uruguay, 1950. Mexico, 
195!. 
E/CN.12/217. Add. 11. Recent Events and Trends in the Economy of Venezuela, 1950. 
Mexico, 1951, 119 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Survey of agricultural and industrial production. Analysis of the internal or 
external causes for the stagnation of agriculture, and of the reasons why the abun- 
dance of the resources derived from oil has had only slight repercussions upon 
industrial development. Study of foreign trade and of the trends of exchanges 
and prices. 
E/CN.12/217 Add. 12 and Corr.1. Economic Survey of Latin America, 1950. Recent Trends 
and Events in Mining in Latin America. 
E/CN.12/217 Add. 13 and Corr. 1. Economic Survey of Latin America, 1950. Public 
Finance Developments in Latin America. Mexico, 15 April 1951 (English.) 
The rise in prices is accompanied by a very appreciable increase in State 
expenditure, leading to an increase in the floating debt; 1950 was, however, a 
year of stabilization, favourable to the national finances. The extension of social 
security has occasioned a large-scale redistribution of income and an expanded 
investment programme which is of advantage to the governments concerned. 
E/CN.12/218. Economic Development in Selected American Countries. Note from the Executive 
Secretary. Mexico, 28 May 1951, 2 pp. 
E/CN.12/218. Add. 1. Recent Development and Problems of Argentine Industry. Mexico, 
20 April 1951, 153 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
Analysis of recent industrial development and of future prospects, of manpower 
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and finance problems, and of the policy adopted by the Government in order to 
assist Argentine industry. 

E/CN.12/218. Add. 2. Development of Agriculture in Bolivia. Mexico, 12 May 1951, 
103 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

This report describes the causes of the present agricultural stagnation and makes a 
meticulous survey of the following matters: principal agricultural areas and 
products, system of land tenure, social policy, agricultural prices and credit. 

E/CN.12/218 Add. 2. Economic Development in Cuba. 

E/CN.12/218 Add. 4. Economic Development in Guatemala. Mexico, 2 May 1951, 63 pp. 
(English, Spanish.) 

Economic development in Guatemala from 1925-29 to 1945-49. 

E/CN.12/219. Labour Productivity of the Cotton Textile Industry in five Latin American 
countries. 25 April 1951, 293 pp. (English, Spanish.) Sales No., 1951, II G.2. 

This report presents a comparative survey of labour productivity in the cotton 
textile industry, together with an analysis of the reasons for the low yield of labour 
in both the old and the modern industries, and methods of improving it. The five 
countries dealt with are Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico and Peru. 

E/CN.12/220. Progress Report by the Executive Secretary for the Fourth Session of ECLA. 
Mexico, 6 June 1951, 24 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Report on the stage reached in work already undertaken: economic development 
of: Latin America, problems arising out of the accumulation of gold and foreign 
currency, foreign trade, and problems connected with the organization of ECLA. 

E/CN.12/221. Theoretical and Practical Problems of Economic Growth, 18 May 1951, 
113 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Stage reached in industrialization, and problems to be solved: requirements in 
capital and capital equipment; measures taken or to be taken by the various 
States to further economic development. 

E/CN.12/223. Report on Activities under the UN Programme of Technical Assistance for 

Economic Development in Latin America. Mexico, 5 April 1951, 41 pp. (English.) 
Report submitted by the technical assistance administration: the UN programme 
of technical assistance and the results achieved under this programme in Latin 
America, in the fields of economic development and public administration. 

E/CN.12/224. Report of the Economic Development and Immigration Working Committee at the 
Secretariat Level. Mexico, 10 May 1951, 21 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Possibilities of immigration in Latin America and probable consequences of 
immigration from the economic and social viewpoints. 

E/CN.12/225. Joint Report by the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations on 
Latin American-European Trade. Mexico, 28 May 1951, 153 pp. (English, French, 
Spanish.) 

Brief retrospective account of trade relations between Europe and Latin America, 
followed by an analysis of the present situation, with special reference to the 
nature of the trade now existing between the two. 

E/CN.12/226(E.3519). United States Capacity to absorb American Products. Mexico, 
5 April 1951, 159 pp. (Spanish.) 

E/CN.12/229. Joint ECLA and FAO Work Programme, Mexico, 10 April 1951, 9 pp. 
(English, Spanish.) 

Report dealing with problems of agricultural credit, trade between Europe and 
Latin America, production, and forestry industries. 

E/CN.12/231. Measures in Relation to International Action for Conservation and Utilization 

of Non-agricultural Resources. Mexico, 29 May 1951, 6 pp. (French, Spanish.) 
Discusses the local utilization of sources of energy existing in under-developed 
areas, and of the results to be expected. 

E/CN.12/232. South American Petroleum Institute. Mexico, 9 April 1951, 9 pp. 

E/CN.12/234. Effects of U.S. Defence Programme on Trade with Latin America. Mexico, 
5 Mays 1951, 67 pp. (Spanish.) 

E/CN.12/234 Rev.1 ECLA. Effects of United States Defence Programme on Trade with 
Latin America. Mexico, 1951. 
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E/CN.12/235. Report on Forests and Forest Production in Latin America. Mexico, 1951, 
27 PPp- 
Production and consumption of wood in Latin America; causes of the inadequacy 
of production despite the tremendous potential wealth of forestry resources; 
technical conditions for its exploitation, and forestry policy of the various govern- 
ments. 
E/CN.12/238. Traffic Regulation on the Inter-American Highway. Note from the Secretary, 
Mexico, 25 May 1951, 16 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Analysis of regional and international agreements on the regulation of road 
traffic, and more especially of the international agreement signed at Geneva in 


1949. 

E/CN.12/254. Ad hoc Committee on Economic Development. Report of the Rapporteur. 
Mexico, 14 June 1951, 7 pp. (French, Spanish.) 

E/CN.12/255. Ad hoc Committee on International Trade. Rapporteur’s Report. Mexico, 
14 June 1951, 10 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Survey of problems connected with the accumulation of credit balances during 
the depression, and with inter-regional trade. 

E/CN.12/272. Financing of Economic Development. Resolution approved 16 June 1951, 
6 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

This resolution stresses the need for investment of fresch capital, and lays down 
certain rules on the constitution and employment of national savings and on the 
utilization of foreign capital. 

E/CN.12/277 (E/CN.12/Ac.12/10). Agricultural Improvement in Latin America. Resolu- 
tion approved 16 June 1951, Mexico, 16 June 1951, 4 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Draft resolution drawing attention to a certain shrinkage in agricultural production 
as compared with the other sectors of regional activity, and pointing out the danger 
of this. The resolution then submits certain recommendations for improved 
organization and a more rational exploitation of the soil. 

E/CN.12/291. Productivity of the Cotton Textile Industry. Mexico, 12 May 1951, 49 pp, 

E/CN.12/AC.3/W.6. Ayuda Tecnica. (Speech delivered by Mr. Rodrigo Gonzalez. 
of the Chilean Delegation.) 7 June 1949, 14 pp. (Spanish.) 

E/CN.12/AC.3/W.7. Statement on Technical Assistance. (By Mr. Riemeus, of the Nether- 
lands Delegation.) 7 June 1949, 5 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

E/CN.12/AC.8/6. Speech made by the Represenrative of Bolivia to introduce the Draft Reso- 
lution concerning the Capacity of Consumption of Raw Materials of the Great Industrial Centres. 
Montevideo, 9 June 1950, 5 pp. 

E/CN.12/AC.8/6. Speech made by the Representative of Brazil, Mr. A. Villes Bocs, on the 
Aims of Brazil’s Economic Development. Montevideo, 9 June 1950, 9 pp. 

E/CN.12/AC.12.SR.1. Summary Record. ECLA. First Meeting, 30 May 1951. 

E/CN.12/AC.12/3. Report on the Economic Development and Immigration Committee at the 
Secretariat Level. Statement by the Executive Secretary. Mexico, 6 June 1951, 4 pp. 
(French, Spanish.) 

Need for improved co-ordination. 

E/CN.12/AC.12/13. Financing of Economic Development. Draft Resolution approved 10 June 
1951 by the Working Group on Programmes and General Problems of Economic Development. 
Mexico, 10 June 1951, 6 pp. (Spanish.) 

The important part played by investment in economic development renders it 
necessary to encourage savings, direct their employment, and attract foreign 
capital, an effective step towards which would be to do away with double taxation. 

E/CN.12/AC.12/14. Programmes of Economic Development. Draft Resolution approved 
10 June 1951 by the Working Group on Programmes and General Problems of Economic 
Development. Mexico, 10 June 1951, 3 pp. 

Recommendations for drawing up plans at stated intervals; need to establish a 
priority list for investments. 

E/CN.12/AC.12/17. On Immigration Problems. Draft Resolution approved 12 June 1951 
by the Working Group on Immigration. Mexico, 12 June 1951, 4 pp. (French.) 

Importance of immigration to the economic development of the Latin American 
countries. Experiments are being made in a number of countries, and “‘pilot” 
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farms established to facilitate the adaptation of the new settlers. There is need for 
co-ordination of efforts and careful estimation of requirements. 
E/CN.12/AC.12/32. On Immigration Problems. Draft Resolution approved by the Ad hoc 
Committee on Economic Development. Mexico, 12 June 1951, 9 pp. (French, Spanish.) 
Same document as E/CN.12/AC.12/17. 
E/CN.12/AC.13/1. Effects of the U.S. Defence Programme on Latin American Countries. 
Note from the Secretariat. Mexico, 1 June 1951, 7 pp. (French, Spanish.) 
Communication by the American delegation of a statement made by the director 
of United States defence mobilization, which points out the need to regulate and 
restrict civilian consumption, and to establish priorities for exports to the free 
countries, 
E/CN.12/AC.14/1. Progress Report on the Joint Work Programme of ECLA and FAO. 
Mexico, 31 May 1951. , 
This report describes the good relations between these two organizations, and 
suggests that a conference of Central American countries be convened to examine 
the question of agricultural credits. 
E/CN.12/AC.15. ECLA SR. I Summary Record, First Meeting, 30 May 1951; SR. 2, 
Second Meeting, 1 June 1951. 
This first meeting was devoted to the appointment of the committee and to the 
election of the chairman and the rapporteur. The agenda was adopted, and called, 
among other things, for a study of the regional economic commissions by the 
Economic and Social Council. 
E/CN.12/AC.16/2. Progress Report by the Executive Secretary (18 June to 31 December 
1951). Santiago, 31 December 1951, 35 pp. + Appendix. 
Systematic studies of the area having been completed, the present aim is to direct 
the work of the commission towards practical investigations, whose conclusions 
could be submitted to experts. The report contains a detailed description of the 
work undertaken, including its expansion through the establishment of the Mexi- 
can Office, which centralizes studies dealing with the northern part of Latin 
America. Care has always been taken to ensure perfect co-ordination with the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. 


E/CN.12/AC.16/4. Report on Activities in Latin America of the UN Programme of Technical 
Assistance. 11 February 1952, 47 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Circumstances in which technical assistance has been provided in Latin America. 
Particulars of assistance given during 1951. 


UNESCO 


Unesco 4C:/4. Cuba. Reports of Member States to the Fourth General Conference of Unesco. 
Cuba, 20 October 1949, 9 pp. 
Unesco 4C:/4. Ecuador. Reports of Member States to the Fourth General Conference of 
Unesco. Ecuador, 26 September 1949, 6 pp. 
Unesco 4C//4 Venezuela. Reports of Member States to the Fourth General Conference of 
Unesco. Venezuela, 26 September 1949, 6 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
The need to reinforce Unesco’s activity in America by convening a Regional 
Conference of National Commissions. Despite her lack of equipment, Venezuela 
plays her part in the fight against illiteracy. 
Unesco 5C/4 Colombia. Report of Member States to the Fifth General Conference of Unesco 
Florence, 24. May 1950, 7 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
The formation of a rural community in Colombia to instruct farmers in the 
conservation of natural resources. 
Unesco 5C:/4 Cuba. Reports of Member States to the Fifth General Conference of Unesco. 
Florence, 12 June 1950, 9 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 
Importance of Unesco’s liaison office in Havana and Ministry of Education action. 
Unesco 5C/4 Mexico. Reports of Member States to the Fifth General Conference of Unesco. 
Paris, 11 April 1950, 7 pp. 
Co-ordinating Council on Education for Peace founded in Mexico, in close liaison 
with Unesco. 
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Unesco 5C/4 Venezuela. Reports of Member States to the Fifth General Conference of 
Unesco. Florence, 7 June 1950, 8 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Education achievements in the face of great difficulties due to the dispersion of the 
rural population. 

Unesco 6C/4. Rapport des Etats Membres. Présenté a la 6° Session de la Conférence générale 
(Unesco), June-July 1951. Paris, May 1951, 122 pp. (French.) 

Records of the First Regional Conference for Latin America. Importance of 
Unesco’s liaison office in Havana. 

Scientific Institutions and Scientists in Latin America. Uruguay, Vol. I, 1949, 77 pp.; Argen- 
tina, Vol. I, 1949, 222 pp.; Porto-Rico-Colombia, Vol. I, 1949, 65 pp.; Brazil, 
Vol. I, 1950, 139 pp.; Brazil, Vol. II, 1950, 305 pp.; Argentina, Vol. II, 1950, 
103 pp.; Mexico, Vol. I, 1951, 214 pp.; Venezuela, Vol. I, 1951, 131 pp.; Chile, 
Vol. I, 1951, 177 pp.; Brazil, Vol. III, 1951 (English, French, Spanish) ; Bolivia, 
Vol. I, 1950, 99 pp. (Spanish only). Montevideo. 

Bibliographical card index made at the request of the conference of Latin American 
scientific experts (Montevideo, September 1948) by Unesco’s Scientific Co-opera- 
tion Centre for Latin America, with the co-operation of various Hispano-American 
bodies, chiefly in the field of physical and natural science. 

The Nutritional Problem in South America, by Josue de Castro. Paris, 1950, 39 pp. + Biblio- 
graphy. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Social causes of prevalence of under-nourishment in Latin America despite the 
sparsity of population: large estates, out-moded systems of cultivation, lack of 
communications. 

Mexican Cultural Missions, by Lloyd H. Hughes. Paris, 1950, 50 pp. Publication No. 638, 
‘*Monographs on Fundamental Education’’, No. 3. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Explanation of the purpose of cultural missions—not to give professional or 
specialized training to workers, but to create citizens capable of improving their 
economic and social living conditions, chiefly in rural communities; analysis of 
results obtained in 1948-49, problems met with, and inadequacies of the cultural 
missions’ programme. 

Unesco/Ed./Occ.1. Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult Education in the Two Americas. Paris, 
15 May 1950, 41 pp. (English, French.) 

Seminar held in Rio State from 27 July to 3 September 1949 to determine the 
extent of illiteracy, to study methods likely to produce the best results in preparing 
and organizing national campaigns against illiteracy and embodying them in a 
vast programme of adult education. 

Compulsory Schooling in Ecuador, by E. Uzcatequi. 1951, 80 pp. (English, French, 
Spanish.) 

Analysis of the origins and evolution of the primary school in Ecuador; legislation 
on compulsory schooling; fight against illiteracy; study of dialects and economic 
life of Indian tribes. 

Unesco/Ed./96. Regional Fundamental Education Centre for Latin America. Unesco, 
Mexico, OAS, Paris, 22 February 1951, 6 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Aims and organization of the regional fundamental education centre for Latin 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Third Conference of American States Members of ILO. I. Director’s Report. 151 pp. 
(English, Spanish.) II. Vocational Training. 134 pp. (English, Spanish.) III. Labour 
Inspector. 62 pp. (English, Spanish.) IV. Industrial Relations. 94 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
Record of Proceedings. 293 pp. Mexico, April 1946. Montreal, ILO, 1946. 

Account of industrialization, of the protection afforded it by different countries, 
of post-war problems, in the reconversion of factories and the repercussions of 
inflation. Other points, such as immigration and social security, are examined 
here. A draft resolution was discussed in favour of developing vocational training 
and apprenticeship in the various branches of national industry. Turning to the 
question of factory inspection, the representatives of the various Latin American 
countries recognized its necessity and tried to make it the independent responsi- 
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bility of each country. Various other plans were approved for protecting the right 
to freedom of association and to arbitration in industrial disputes. 

Fourth Conference of American States Members of ILO. Montevideo, 1949. Geneva, 
ILO, 1949. 

I. Report of the Director-General. 143 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

In this report the progress of industrialization is shown by comparing the pre- 
war situation with that of 1948, and by an account of the different ‘‘plans”’ at 
present being carried out. Social policy is evidenced by data on social security, 
female and child labour and immigration problems. The reports on conditions 
of life and work of indigenous populations of Latin America and conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers on the American continent have each been 
published separately. 

II. Conditions of Life and Work.of Indigenous Populations of Latin American Countries. 

142 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

A study of communal efforts made by the American countries to resolve problems 
in the following fields: indigenous population, demographic and geographic 
factors, conditions of life, working conditions and government social policy, with 
regard to the indigenous peoples of Latin America. 

III. Conditions of Employment of Agricultural Workers. 181 pp. (English, Spanish.) 
Study of manpower and labour exchanges, vocational training, wage systems, 
regulation of labour, social security and the right to collective bargaining. This 
work, authorized by the Administrative Council, was produced by the Agricul- 
tural, Social Security, and Juvenile and Aged Labour sections of ILO. 

Fifth Conference of American States Members of ILO. Rio de Janeiro, April 1952, Geneva, 
ILO, 1952. Report of the Director-General, 180 pp. (French.) 

The report stresses the progress made in industry following certain measures of 
planification; the danger represented by inflationary tendencies are noted. The 
activities of ILO in the social field have developed in three directions: level of 
employment, labour conditions and indigenous workers. Problems concerning 
agriculture and safeguards necessary by the introduction of trade union laws 
were also considered by the organization. Three reports, published separately, 
deal with three items of the agenda, viz.: Report I, ‘“‘Application and Control of 
Labour Legislation in Agriculture’”’, 58 pp.; Report II, ‘“‘Social Security Achieve- 
ments and Future Policy”’, 120 pp.; Report III, ‘‘Methods of Wage Computation’, 
81 pp. 

The Chilean Development Corporation, by Herman Finer. A study on national planning 
to raise living standards. ‘“‘Studies and Reports”, New Series, No. 5, Montreal, 1947, 
84 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

Results achieved by the promoters of the plan for economic development of Chile, 
drafted after the catastrophe of January 1935. 

Labour Courts in Latin America. Report submitted by the International Labour Office to the 4th 
Conference of American States members of the ILO. (Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 13). Geneva, 1949, 110 pp. (English, Spanish.) 

A study of the work of orientation of labour courts in Latin America, their juris- 
diction and legal position. 

GB/112/LAMPC/D.3. Training Problems in Latin America. Geneva, 19 May 1950, I p. 

Freedom of Association and Conditions of Work in Venezuela. Report of the International 
Labour Organisation Mission. Geneva, 1950, 186 pp. ‘‘Studies and documents’’, Series, 
No. 21 (French, English, Spanish.) 

General conditions throughout the country. Account of the position of trade 
unions before and after the coup d’état of 24 November 1948, and of conditions of 
life and work. 

Freedom of Association and Conditions of Work in Venezuela. Observations of the Venezuelan 
Government on the report of the ILO mission. ‘‘Studies and Reports”, New Series, 
No. 21A, Geneva, 1951, 98 pp. 

The Venezuelan Government criticizes a number of observations made by the 
ILO mission and offers a new explanation of the facts, particularly with respect 
to trade unions, labour conditions and standards of living. 





Work in the Plantations. Fundamental Problems. For submission to the Committee on 
Work in the Plantations, First Session, Bandoeng, 1950. Geneva, ILO, 1950, 191 pp. 
(English, French, Spanish.) 

A general survey on labour conditions in plantations made on the basis of answers 
to a detailed questionnaire; a description of the plantations, recruitment of 
manpower, employment of women and children, nature of work, labour conditions, 
wages, social services, housing, medical care, trade union freedom, social insurance, 

CN/P1/10. Committee on Work in plantations. Note on the Proceedings of the First Session, 
Bandoeng, 4-16 December 1950. Geneva, 31 pp. 

Delegations from Brazil, Cuba and the Dominican Republic attended this meeting 
which defined the meaning of the term plantation for the purpose of this study, 
Various resolutions were adopted about working conditions. 

GB/113/JMPC/D.1. Joint Session of the Manpower Committee. Progress report. Geneva, 
6 October 1950, 17 pp. (English, French.) 

The report describes the work of the missions sent to Brazil, Uruguay and Ecuador, 

CG/113/13/24. Report of the Foint Session of the European and Latin Manpower Commitice 
Brussels, 20 November 1950, 11 pp. (English, French.) 

ILO contemplates sending advisers to the Latin American countries to organize 
national labour exchanges. 
Committee of Experts for Indigenous Labour, First Meeting, La Paz, 16-27 January 1951, 
Geneva, 1950. (Roneoed English.) 
A survey based on experience gained by independent countries with an indigenous 
population, of problems of technical training, recruitment, social security, and the 
protection of indigenous crafts. 

Ceil 1/1/1950. Safety in Mines, 22 pp. 

Ceil 1/2/1950. Problems of the Indigenous Populations of Brazil, 37 pp. 

Ceil 1/3/1950. Indigenous Workers in Independent Countries. General Report. 252 pp. 

Ceil 1/5/1950. Protection of Indigenous Handicraft. 27 pp. 

Ceil 1/6/1950. Social Security for Indigenous Workers. 37 pp. 

Ceil 1/7/1950. The Development of Programmes of Vocational Training for Indigenous 
Workers. 42 pp. 

GB/114/5/15. Report of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour. La Paz, 16-27 
January 1951, 6-10 March 1951, 43 pp. (English, French.) 

A survey of measures proposed for raising the standard of living, and improving 
indigenous work conditions. 

GB/114/JMPC/D.3. Foint Session of the Manpower Committee. Progress report. Geneva, 
16 February 1951, 25 pp. (English, French.) 

Plan for expanding the immigration mission set up in Sado Paulo. 

GB/115/5/7. Report on the Third Session of the International American Social Security 
Conference. Buenos Aires, March 1951. Geneva, 1-2 June 1951, 20 pp. (English, 
French.) 

The report deals with the necessity of establishing a system of social security in 
countries which have not yet adopted it. A system of social security for the whole of 
Latin America is contemplated. 

GB/113/ME/D.4. Manpower and Employment Committee. Progress report, Geneva, 
25 February 1952, 42 pp. (English, French.) 

Account of the work of ILO experts in the countries of Latin America. 

GB/117/ME/D.4. Manpower and Employment Committee. Progress report. Geneva, 
24 October 1951, 40 pp. (English, French.) 

Studies on immigration in various Latin American countries. 

GB/115/TMPC/D.1. Foint Session of the Manpower Committee. Progress report. Geneva, 
8 May 1951, 31 pp. (Spanish, English, French.) 

Surveys of national employment services and vocational training. 

Vocational Training in Latin America. ‘‘Studies and documents’, ILO New Series, No. 28, 
Geneva, 1951, 319 pp. 

This report describes problems in this field and past developments. It contains 
information on professional training available to workers in the different countries. 

Yearbook of Labour Statistics. Geneva, 1951, 431 pp. (English, French, Spanish.) 

Statistics of population, unemployment, wages and cost of living, social security, 
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labour conflicts and immigration. A number of reports of the ILO dealing with 
Latin America have been published in article form in the Revue internationale du 
travail. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Basis of a Development Program for Colombia. Report of a mission headed by Lauchlin- 
Currie, organized under the auspices of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Washington, D.C., 1950, 642 pp. 

The Basis of a Development Program for Colombia (Summary), 1950. Report of a mission 
organized under the auspices of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Washington, D.C., 1950, 76 pp. 

The Basis of a Development Program for Colombia, 1951. 

Appendix A. ‘‘National Accounts including National Income and Capital 
Formation”, by J. Torfs. Washington, D.C. (April 1951), 27 pp. 

Appendix B. ‘‘Nutrition’”’, by J. Torfs. Washington, D.C., 8 pp. 

Appendix C. ‘“‘Characteristics of Power Facilities of Principal Cities’’, by David L. 
Gordon, 1 p. 

Appendix D. ‘‘Water and Sewer Facilities’, by D. L. Gordon, 2 pp. 

Appendix E. ‘‘Sources of Municipal Revenues’’, by D. L. Gordon, 1946, 1 p. 

Appendix F. ‘Public Finance”, by Richard A. Musgrave. 2 pp. 

Appendix G. ‘‘Money and Credit”, by R. A. Musgrave. 2 pp. 

Appendix H. ‘‘The Balance of International Payments”, by Roger K. Anderson. 
2 pp. 

Appendix I. ‘‘Multiple Exchange-rates’’, by R. V. Anderson. 4 pp. 

Appendix J. ‘‘Statistical Bases for Trends and Projections’’, by J. Torfs. 14 pp. 

Report on Cuba. Findings and Recommendations of an Economic and Technical Mission organized 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in collaboration with the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, in 1950. Washington, D.C., 1951, 1,052 pp. 

Summary of Report on Cuba. Findings and Recommendations of an Economic and Technical 
Mission organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in collaboration 
with the Government of Cuba. Washington, D.C., 1951, 30 pp. 

Economic Development of Guatemala. Report of a mission organized by the International 
Bank in collaboration with the Government of Guatemala. Washington, 1951, 
94 Pp. 

Studies in Economic Development. No. 2, Uruguay. Washington, D.C., March 1951, 95 pp. 

Loan Number IT B.2. Supplement No. 1, dated 18 Fanuary 1951 to the Guarantee Agreement 

etween the U. S. of Brazil and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Washington, D.C., 27 January 1949, 14 pp. 
Text of the Convention signed between the Bank and the Brazilian Government 
under the terms of which a loan of $75 millions was granted. 

Loan Number 39 Co. Guarantee Agreement between Republic of Colombia and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Washington, D.C., 28 December 
1950, 8 pp. 

Loan Number 43 Co. Loan Agreement (Highway Project) between Republic of Colombia and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Washington, D.C., 10 April 1951, 
13 pp. 

Convention signed between the Bank and the Government of Colombia, granting 
a loan of $16,500,000. Colombia undertook to supply a detailed plan of the public 
works for which the loan was granted. 

Loan No. 49 Ch. Guarantee Agreement (Rio Elqui Project) between the Republic of Chile and the 
International Bank for Reconsiruction and Development. Washington, D.C., 10 October 
1951, 7 PP- 

Convention signed by the Bank and the Government of Chile arranging a loan of 
$1,300,000. 

Loan No. 52 Ni. Loan Agreement between Republic of Nicaragua and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (Grain Storage Project.) Washington, D.C., 29 October 


1951, 14 pp. 
7 " §tg 





Convention signed between the Bank and the Nicaraguan Government for a 
loan of $550,000 to be used in the construction of grain storage facilities. 

Loan No. 55 Pa. Loan Agreement between Republic of Paraguay and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (Agricultural Project). Washington, D.C., 7 December 
1951, 18 pp. 

ye i A signed between the Bank and the Government of Paraguay for a loan 
of $5 millions for agricultural equipment and road construction. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PERIODICALS PUBLISHED 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


In principle, only periodicals at present appearing are quoted in this list. It is however 
very difficult to know for certain in Europe when a Latin American periodical definitely 
ceases to be published, and there may therefore be some titles in the list of periodicals 
which are no longer appearing. The editors of the Bulletin will be glad to receive any 
corrections or additional information on the subject. 3 


ARGENTINE 


Accién Econémica [Accién econ.]. 
Victoria, 577, 6° piso, Buenos Aires, (12), 1940. 

Editorials on economic subjects and regular headings under Economy and Finance; 
Industry and Production; Politics; General Information. Diagrams and statistica 
tables. 


Americana [Americana]. 
Instituto de sociografia y planeacién, Tucumdan, 


Anales de Arqueologia y Etnologia [An. Arqueol. Etnol.]. 
Universidad nacional de Cuyo, Mendoza, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. (1), 1940, 
18 x 26.5. 

360 pp., 4 studies (35-100 pp.): ethnology, folklore, linguistics. One critical review 
(10 pp.), 35 pp. of reviews of articles and reviews. 


Anales de la Academia de Ciencias Econémicas [An. Acad. Cienc. econ.]. 
Buenos Aires. 


Anales de la Facultad de Ciencias Furidicas y Sociales de la Universidad de La Plata [An. Fac. 
Cienc. jur. soc. La Plata}. 
Director: Enrique V. Galli. (1), 1926. 
Articles on various aspects of law and the philosophy of law in Argentina. Reviews 
of books and big section of reviews of articles by lawyers published in Argentine or 
foreign law reviews. University news, list of courses for the year, etc. 


Anales del Instituto étnico nacional [An. Inst. étn. nac.]. 
Instituto Etnico National, Direccién nacional de Migraciones, Ministerio de Asuntos 
técnicos, Buenos Aires. Director: Salvador Canals Frau. (1), 1948, 17 X 26.5. 


1 Wherever possible, a note in two paragraphs has been prepared for each of the titles quoted. The first gives 
bibliographical information, the name and address of the publishing institution, and the name of its director, 
editor-in-chief or editorial committee. The paragraph ends with a figure in brackets (indicating the normal 
number of issues published each year. Thus 4 means a quarterly review, 12 a monthly review, etc.). This is 
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200 pp., 7 arts (4-26 pp.): ethnography, anthropology, psychology, demography 
and monographs on the Argentine population. Activities of the institute. Some fifteen 
critical reviews (3-6 pp.). List of publications received, under subjects. 


Anales del Instituto de Etnografia Americana [An. Inst. Etnogr. amer.]. 
Director: Salvador Canals Frau. Instituto de Etnografia americana, Universidad 
nacional de Cuyo. (1), 1940. 

Articles dealing with South American archeology, ethnography and linguistics 
(some in English or French). Studies on native culture and the languages of the Mendoza 
area. News of anthropological expeditions, etc. Reviews of books sent to the institute. 


Anuario del Instituto de Derecho piblico y de Ciencias sociales y politicas [Anu. Inst. Der. publ. 
Cienc. soc. polit.} 
Universidad nacional del Litoral, Facultad de ciencias econédmicas, comerciales y 
politicas, Rosario. Director: Absalén D, Casas. (1), 1941, 16 X 23. 
475 PPp-, 15 arts (10-90 pp.): constitutional and public law (especially Argentine), 
legal, political and social doctrine. 17 reviews (1-3 pp.). 


Boletin de la Confederacién Argentina del Comercio, de la Industria y de la Produccién [Bol. 
Confed. argent. Com. Industr. Producc.]}. 
Director: Manuel S. Francioni. Bolsa de comercio, esc. 332-338. (12), 1924. 
Signed articles on Argentine and world economic problems. Permanent sections on 
foreign trade, books, legislation, etc. 


Boletin de la Facultad de Derecho » Ciencias sociales [Bol. Fac. Der. Cienc. soc.] 
Director: Silvino A, Pauta. Cordoba, Universidad nacional de Cérdoba. Every two 
months except January-February. 1937. (Alphabetical index under authors and 
subject-matter for Vols. I-X, 1937-46, by Professor Marcel Finzi.) 

Five sections: Doctrine, provincial legislation, tribunals and procedure, reviews of 
books, university news. The review covers the field of law, in particular civil law. 


Boletin del Departamento de Estudios etnograficos y coloniales [Bol. Dep. Estud. etnogr. col.] 
Santa-Fé. 


Boletin del Museo de Historia natural de la Universidad nacional de Tucuman [Bol. Museo Hist. 
natural Univ. nac. Tucuman.] 

Tucuman, Director: Rodolfo Schreiter. Editions ‘‘Coni’’, Peru 604, Irregular, 1924. 
Studies in anthropology, archeology, ethnology, geography, biology, botany, etc. 

Richly illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


Boletin del Instituto de Derecho civil de la Facultad de Derecho de Cérdoba [Bol. Inst. Der. civi 
Fac. Der. Cérdoba.]| 
Direccién general de publicidad, Universidad nacional de Cérdoba. Director: Horacio 
Valdes, Casilla 11, Cérdoba (6), 1935. 
Documented articles by members of the institute, ample book reviews. 


Boletin del Museo social Argentino [Bol. Museo soc. argent.]. 
Director: Tomas Amadeo, Calle Viamonte 143, Buenos Aires. (6), 1912, 18 x 26.5, - 


65 pp., 8 arts (4-19 pp.). 
Official annals of the museum and articles on censuses, social hygiene, labour 
problems, adult education, youth problems, delinquency, particularly in the Argentine. 


followed by the year in which the periodical first appeared, and finally we give the two figures showing the 
size of the review (in centimetres). 

In the second paragraph, we give a short description of each issue, indicating the average number of pages, 
the number of articles it contains (and their length), bibliographical reviews, regular sections or reports, etc. 

In the case of periodicals for which recent numbers were not available in Europe, the information has been 
culled from the volume Latin American Periodicals currently received in the Library of Congress (Washington, 
1944; see below: ‘‘Some Bibliographical Publications relating to Latin America’’, q. v.). These notes are some- 
times presented rather differently from those which have been compiled on the basis of the actual periodicals. 

The titles of periodicals are followed by their abbreviation in square brackets, in accordance with the code 
recommended by ISO/TC/46 and by the Committee for the Co-ordination of Documentation in the Social Sciences. 
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Boletin mensual de la Junta nacional gel Algodén [Bol. mens. Funa. nac. Algédon]. 
Ministerio de agricultura, Buenos Aires. Director: Rafael Garcia Mata. Juncal 866, 
(12), 1935. 

Information on the activities of the Cotton Committee, scientific and economic 
articles on cotton. Information on cotton in other countries and in the Argentine, 
Official legislation and statistics. 


Boletin mensual del Seminario de Cienctas juridicas y sociales de la Facultad de Derecho de La 
Plata [Bol. mens. Semin. Cienc. jur. soc. Fac. Der. La Plata]. 
La Plata. (12), 1948. 


Boletin sanitario del Departamento nacional de Higiene (Bol. sanit. Dep. nac. Higiene]. 
Ministerio del interior, Argeritine. Director: Hugo J. D’Amato-Bernardo de Irigoyen. 
(12), 1937. 

Public health in town and country, preventive medicine, hygiene and industrial 
and rural security, public assistance. Results of research undertaken under the depart- 
ment’s direction. 


Business Conditions in Argentina [Busin. Cond. Argentine]. 

Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Limitada, Bartolomé Mitre 531, Buenos Aires. (4), 1884, 
20 pp.: economic and financial statistics on the Argentine, accompanied by brief 
commentaries. 


Camoati (Revista de Economia y Estadistica) [Camoati]. 
Florida 248, Buenos Aires, Casilla de Correo 2799. Director: Mario Segre. (12), 1939, 
23 X 30. 

36 pp. Chronicles the economic situation in Argentina. Bank balances of the central 
banks of the various Latin American countries. Some short reviews. Stock exchange and 
commercial information. A 2-page English supplement covers the chief economic 
events during the month. 


Cuadernos del Instituto de Sociologia [Cuad. Inst. Sociol.]. 


Derecho del Trabajo [Der. Trab. (Tucuman)]. 
Revista critica de Jurisprudencia, Doctrina y Legislacién, Tucuman, 1471, Buenos 
Aires. (12), 1941. 

48-64 pp., 4-6 arts. (2-15 pp.): articles on judicial decisions and legislation. Biblio- 
graphies (6 pp.). 


Dindmica social [Dindm. soc.]. 
Centro de Estudios econédmico-sociales, Buenos Aires, Libertad 1050, Piso 1°. (12), 
1950, 23.5 X 29.5. 

55 Pp., 25 arts. (1-8 pp): social and political problems. Some book reviews (1/2-1 p.). 
Some articles are also published in Italian or French. 


Economia y Finanzas de Mendoza [Econ. Finan. Mendoza]. 
Instituto técnico de investigaciones y orientacidn e econdmica de la produccién. 
Ministerio de economia, obras piblicas y riego. (4), 1939. 

Extensive studies and statistics on provincial economics. 


Estudios del Centro de Investigacién permanente de Derecho Financiero [Estud. Centro Invest. 
perm. Der. Financ.}. 
Facultad de derecho de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, Seminario de ciencias juridicas 
y sociales. (6), 1938. Annual index. 
Articles on financial and fiscal law in all countries. Decisions by the Argentine 
courts. Private Members’ Bills in the Argentine Congress, short critical notes. Book 
reviews. 


Ethnos-Archivo de Etnologia, Antropologia » Arqueologia. 
Edicién castellana, Buenos Aires. 11 X 20. 
150 pp. 72 abstracts (1-3 pp.) of articles in Argentine, American and sometimes 
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European reviews dealing with ethnological, anthropological and archeological 
problemis, particularly in the New World. 


Gaceta del Trabajo [Gaceta Trab.] 

Editorial Bibliografica Argentina, Cangallo 860, Buenos Aires. 

Dif. : Cordoba 2324, Rosario. (24), 1947. Specialized bulletin on legislation and law cases. 
16 pp., I original article. In addition to this fortnightly publication, yearly volumes 

are published. 


Industria azucarera [Industr. azuc.]. 
Centro azucarero argentino, Reconquista 336, Buenos Aires. (12), 1895. 
General and economic articles on sugar and other agricultural products. Statistics. 


Informacion (La) (Revista mensual de sociedades anénimas, etc.) [Inform. (Buenos Aires)]. 
Cangallo 362, 1° piso. Director: Arturo Gianantonio. (12), 1929. Commercial and 
company law. 


Latin American Journal on Politics, Economics and Law [Latin Amer. F. Polit. Econ. Law]. 
Argentine lawyers and economists, Olazabal 2338, Buenos Aires. (4), 1950. 


Noroeste [Noroeste]. 
Instituto de sociografia y planeacién, Tucuman. 


‘ Notas del Museo de La Plata [Notas Museo La Plata]. 
Instituto del Museo de la Universidad nacional de La Plata. Director: Joaquin 
Frengualli, 1931. 

Original scientific studies in anthropology and natural science. 


Politica econdmica. Revista mensual al Servicio de los intereses de América [Polit. econ. 
(Buenos Aires)]. 
Reconquista 281, Buenos Aires. Directors: Justo Prieto and Silvio Maldonado. (12), 
1941. 
Deals with world, continental and national economics, from the theoretical and 
practical angles. Articles on those subjects, texts or summaries of laws and decrees, 
and reviews of publications. 


Review of the River Plate [R. River Plate]. 
Austria 1828, Buenos Aires. (36), 1892, 22 X 27.5. 

44 pp., 3 arts. (2-4 pp.): economics, trade and financial problems, (in particular in 
the Argentine). Information. Statistics. Various abstracts, 


Revista Argentina de Estudios Politicos [R. argent. Estud. polit.]. 
Instituto argentino de Estudios politicos, Mansilla 2698, Buenos Aires. (3), 1945, 
15 X 22, Annual index under authors. 

110 pp., 2 arts. (20-30 pp.): general political science, chronicle of current events. 
Some book reviews. List of recent books (approx. 70). 


Revista de Ciencias econdmicas [R. Cienc. econ. (Buenos Aires)]. 
Colegio de doctores en ciencias econémicas y contadores puiblicos nacionales, Centro 
de estudiantes de ciencias econdmicas, Calle Rio Bamba 920/926, Buenos Aires. 
Directors: Pedro R. Chapouille and Hugo H. Ferner. Editorial secretary: Carlos 
E. Daviero. (6), 1923, 18 x 26. Annual index by authors. 

70 pp., 3 arts. (8-12 pp.): economic theory, economic and social problems of the day. 
Economic, financial and fiscal chronicles. Professional information. List of recent 
articles in periodicals. 


Revista de Ciencias juridicas y sociales [R. Cienc. jur. soc.]. 

Universidad del Litoral, Santa-Fé. Director: Alberto J. Molinas. Irregular, 1924. 
Articles on various aspects of legal doctrine (labour law, civil law, etc.). Very full 

bibliographical notes. 
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Revista de Derecho internacional y Ciencias diplomdticas [R. Der. int. Cienc. dipl.}. 
Instituto de Derecho internacional, Universidad nacional del Litoral, Rosario, 
B. Orofio, 1261. Irregular, 1949, 17.5 X 25.5. 

400 pp., 5 studies (25-70 pp.): international politics, international public law, 
diplomatic documents. 12 reviews of books (1-3 pp.). Abstracts (3-100 lines) for all the 
articles in the 5 reviews of international law. 


Revista de Derecho penal [R. Der. pen.]. 
Ministerio del interior, Morero 1550. Buenos Aires. 


Revista de Derecho publico [R. Der. publ. (Tucuméan)]. 

Instituto de derecho putblico, Universidad nacional de Tucuman. (6), 1949, 19 X 27. 
200 pp., 7 arts. (10-50 pp.): public and constitutional law (especially in the 

Argentine) ; international relations; political doctrine. Commentaries on Argentine 

jurisprudence. 5 reviews (1-2 pp.). Some abstracts of periodical articles (1/2-1 p.). 


Revista de Derecho y Administracién municipal [R. Der. Adm. munic.]}. 
Moreno 1461, Buenos Aires, Director-owner: Rafael Valles. (4), 1929. 

Municipal legislation and jurisprudence. Articles and legal decisions, reviews of 
books and reviews. 


Revista de Economia [R. Econ. (Cérdoba)}. 
Banco de la provincia de Cérdoba, Departamento de Publicidad y Fomento, San 
Jeronimo 166, Cérdoba. (2), 1945, 15 X 22. 

130 pp., 1 editorial (4 pp.): current economic problems concerning the province, 
3 art. (10-15 pp.): Argentinian economic theory and policy. Financial legislation and 
judicial decisions in Argentina. 1 statistical monograph (7-20 pp.). Information 
concerning the Bank. 1-2 reviews (2 pp.). 


Revista de Economia argentina [R. Econ. argent.]. 
Instituto Alejandro E. Bunge de Investigaciones econémicas y sociales. Viney Cevallos 
592, T. E. Mayo 38, 1-15, Buenos Aires. Director: Max Bunge. (12) (treble issues), 
1918, 20 X 27. 

35 Pp., 2 arts. (5-10 pp.): economic and social problems of present-day Argentina 
and other Latin American countries. Documents (15 pp.) on the economic situation, 
Notes and information (3 pp.). 


Revista de Economia politica [R. Econ. poltt. (Tucuman)]. 
Instituto de investigaciones econdémicas, sociales y financieras, Universidad nacional 
de Tucuman. Director: Gino Arias. (12), 1939. 

Each issue is divided into two parts, one on economic problems in the Argentine, 
the other on general discussions of economic and social theory. 


Revista de Identificacién » Ciencias penales [R. Identif. Cienc. pen.]}. 
Museo Vucetich, Facultad de ciencias juridicas y sociales de la Universidad nacional, 
La Plata. Director: Sislan Rodriguez. (6), 1927. 

Deals with criminal science and criminal law. Articles by criminologists and legis- 
lative texts. Questions of legal identification. 


Revista de Historia de las Ideas [R. Hist. Ideas]. 
Universidad nacional de Tucuman, Instituto de Historia. Crisostomo Alvarez 765, 
Tucuman. Director: Roger Labrousse. Irregular, 1950, 16.5 x 24. 

128 pp., 3 arts. (20-35 pp.): history of political doctrine. Historic documents, 
10 reviews (1-4 pp.). 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias econédmicas (Buenos Aires) [R. Fac. Cienc. econ. (Buenos 


Aires) ]. 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Ciencias econémicas. Avda Cérdoba 2122. 
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Director: Evaristo Medrano. Editorial secretary: Oscar H. Ecia. (10), 1948, 17.5 X 26. 
Annual index under authors’ names. 

125 pp., I editorial (2-3 pp.), 3 arts. (8-15 pp.): Argentine economic problems, 
economic theory. Notes, documents. 1 book review (2 pp.). List of recent works and 
articles in periodicals. Statistics. 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias econédmicas (Cérdoba) (successor to Revista de Economia y 
|  Estadistica, Cordoba) [R. Fac. Cienc. econ. (Cérdoba)]. 
Universidad de Cérdoba. Director: Clemente J. Villada Achaval. Editorial secretary: 
Juan Carlos Ayala, Colon 856, Cérdoba. (4), 1948, 16.5 < 24. 

280 pp., 5 arts. (10-50 pp.): economic theory, social, political and legal problems. 
6 book reviews (2-5 pp.). List of summaries of Latin American and foreign periodicals 
(20 pp.). Economic chronicle of Argentina and chronicle of the faculty. 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias econdmicas de la Universidad de Cuyo [R. Fac. Cienc. econ. 
Cuyo]. 
Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias Econémicas de la Universidad de Cuyo. Buenos 
Aires, 259 Mendoza. (3), 1949, 18 X 25.5. 
85 pp., 4 arts. (10-25 pp.): economic theory and politics, legal and social sciences. 
Chronicle of the faculty. 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias econdmicas, comerciales  politicas [R. Fac. Cienc. econ. com. 
olit.]. 
vinisterio de Educacién de la Nacién; Universidad nacional del Litoral, Bulevar 
Orofio 1261, Rosario. Directors: Francisco F. Amato Agoglia, Alcides Greca and 
Rodolfo Piccirilli. (3), 1926, 17.5 X 25. Annual index. 
310 pp., 8 arts. (7-40 pp.): economics, political science, constitutional law, sociology. 
40 pp. University chronicles. About a dozen reviews (1-4 pp.). 


Revista del Colegio de Abogados de Buenos Aires [R. Col. Abogados (Buenos Aires)]. 
Palacio de Justicia, 7° piso, Montevideo 640, Buenos Aires. Director: Isidro Ruiz Moreno. 
(4), 1942. 

Legal theory and doctrine. Some articles deal with foreign legislation. Review of 
legal work in Argentina. Bibliography of books received. 


Revista del Colegio de Abogados de Rosario [R. Col. Abogados (Rosario) ]. 
Colegio de Abogados, Palacio de Justicia, Rosario de Santa Fé. Director: Camillo J. 
Muniagierna. (3), 1929. 

Legal doctrine concerning provincial and federal laws. Provincial legislation and 
jurisprudence. College news, book reviews. 


| Revista del Instituto de Antropologia [R. Inst. Antropol.]. 
Departamento de investigaciones regionales, Universidad nacional de Tucumdan. 
Director: Radames A. Altieri. (4), 1929. 

Series of independent monographs covering all anthropological fields, including 
language. Almost all the articles deal with South America. Illustrations. 


Revista del Instituto de Derecho internacional [R. Inst. Der. int.]. 
Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Universidad de Buenos Aires, av. Figueroa 
Alcorta 2263, Buenos Aires. Director: Lucio M. Moreno Quintana. (4), 1947. 16.5 x 
24. Annual table of contents and index. 

12 pp., 3 arts.: international public and private law. (15-40 pp.) Chronicles: inter- 
national situation, Argentina’s activities in the international field. 10 reviews (1-4 pp.). 
Life of the institute. 


Revista del Trabajo [R. Trab. (Santa Fé)}. 
Urquiza 2524, Santa Fé. Dir.: Jose Eliseo Aguilas. (12 or 6), 1944. 
32-40 pp. Short unsigned articles, news, statistics. 





Revista de Psiquiatria y Criminologta [R. Psiquiat. Criminol.]. 
Sociedad argentina de criminologia y Sociedad de psiquiatria y medicina legal de la 
Plata, Juncal 2.286, Buenos Aires. Director: Osvaldo Loudet. (6), 1936. 

Many articles on the result of original research by members of educational societies, 
Chronicles, book reviews. Very technical. Many statistics. 


Revista de Trabajo_y Prevision [R. Trab. Previs.]. 
Buenos Aires. 


Revista Econémica [R. Econ. (Buenos Aires) ]. 
Oficina de investigaciones econédmicas, Banco central de la Reptblica Argentina, 
(12), 1928. 

Analyses of economic and commercial conditions in Argentina. Diagrams, statistics, 


Revista juridica y de Ciencias sociales [R. jur. Cienc. soc.]. 
Pueyrred6n 1924, Buenos Aires. Director: Alberto May Zubiria. (6), 1883. Annual 
classified index and index by authors’ names. 

Articles on legal doctrine by members of the law faculty of Buenos Aires, La Plata 
and other South American universities. Texts of new laws or bills. Book reviews and 
lists of periodicals received. 


Revista Parlamentaria [R. Parl.}. 
Rio Bamba 30, Buenos Aires, (12), 1932. 

Articles on theoretical law. Decisions by the Supreme Court, important texts of 
provincial or foreign legislation. Abundant chronicles of local political events. 


Revista penal y penitenciaria [R. pen. penitenc.]. 

Ministerio de Justicia, Direccié6n general de Institutos penales. Divisi6n Cultural. 

Paso 550, 3° piso. Director: Roberto Pettinato. (3) (treble issues), 1936, 18 x 26.5. 
470-610 pp., 5 arts. (5-90 pp.): criminology, theoretical and practical problems of 


criminal punishment in Argentina and Latin America. Bills, legislation and criminal 
jurisprudence in Argentina and sometimes abroad. Notes and information. Some dozen 
reviews (1-3 pp.) of books or periodical articles. 


Runa [Runa]. Archivo para las ciencias del Hombre. 
Instituto de Antropologia, Universidad de Buenos Aires, Moreno 350, Buenos Aires. 
Sales agents: Oficina de Venta de publicaciones, calle Reconquista 572. (1), 1948, 
17.5 X 25. 

300 pp., 4-5 studies (10-90 pp.): anthropology, about a dozen articles (2-11 pp.): 
anthropology, demography, social problems of the Argentine and sometimes of Latin 
America. About twenty reviews (1/2-2 pp.). 


Servicio social [Serv. soc. (Buenos Aires)]. 
Organo de la Escuela de Servicio social del Museo social argentino, Calle Uruguay 718, 
Buenos Aires, Director: Alberto Zurauck. (4), 1937. 

Social services and labour. Problems of social insurance and public assistance. 
Orginal articles. National or foreign legislation, especially in Latin America. News, 
annotated bibliography. 


Temas econdmicos e¢ industriales [Temas econ. industr.]. 
R. de Escalada 2565, Buenos Aires. Dir.: Manuel Persky. (12), 1940. 
24 pp. Publishes many original articles of 1-3 pp. 


Universal [Universal]. 
Instituto de sociografia y planeacién, Tucuman. 


Veritas (La publicacién mensual argentina econédmico-financiera mds importante y 
completa) [Veritas]. 
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Maipi 286, Buenos Aires. Director: F. Antonio Rizzuto. (12), 1931. 
Economic and financial problems of the Argentine. Regular section and statistics. 


BOLIVIA 


Proteccién social (Protec. soc.]. 
Secretaria de la oficina central de la Caja de seguro y ahorro obrero, Plaza Murillo 
Esquina Ingavi, Casilla 697, La Paz. (12), 1938. 

Official articles and reports. Labour problems, social security, public health and 
hygiene. Notes and information on the whole of Latin America; legislative texts; 


statistics. 


Revista de Antropologia [R. Antropol.]. 
Instituto ‘“Tihuanacu”’ de antropologia, etnografia y prehistoria y de la Sociedad 
geografica de La Paz. Director: Arthur Posnesley. 1942. 

Signed articles in the fields indicated. Also includes ‘‘Boletin de folklore, Folkvisa 
y folkway”’. Illustrations. y 


Revista de Criminologia y Ciencias penales [R. Criminol. Cienc. pen.]. 
Director: José Medrano Osio. (2), 1945, Potosi. 
Doctrine, jurisprudence and bibliography. 


Revista de Estudios juridicos politicos @ sociales [R. Estud. jur. polit. soc.]. 
Facultad de Derecho, ciencias politicas y sociales, Universidad Mayor de San Francisco 
Xavier de Chuquisaca. (1), 1940, Index analytique par sujets. 

460-500 pp. Publishes many original articles dealing with legislation and judicial 
decisions. Bibliography, documents, current information. 


Revista de Hacienda [R. Hacienda}. 
Ministerio de hacienda, Bolivar 582. (4), 1939. 

Each issue contains several long articles on Bolivia’s economic problems. There are 
also permanent sections dealing with current economic and fiscal problems. 


Revista del Instituto de Sociologia boliviana [R. Inst. Sociol. boliv.]. 
Universidad mayor de San Francisco Xavier, Casilla 52, Sucre. Director: José Antonio 
Arze. Chief editor: Rafael Gomez Reyes. (2), 1941. 

Signed articles on sociology in general. Book reviews and list of periodicals received. 


Revista juridica [R. jur. (Cochabamba)]. 
Facultad de Derecho, Universidad Aut6noma de Cochabamba. Director: Alberto 
Cornejo. (4), 1938, 18.5 < 26.5. 

240 pp., 10 arts. (5-40 pp.): legal, administrative and economic problems of Bolivia. 
Theory of law, political science and international relations. Legislation and juris- 
prudence of relevance to the district ‘of Cochabamba. List of publications and 
periodicals received. 


BRAZIL 


Administragao publica [Admin. publ.]}. 
Orgao do Departamento do Servicgo publico do Estado de Sado Paulo. Largo de Sado 
Francisco 181, Sado Paulo. (12), 1943. 

Articles, collection of decisions. 


Archivo judiciario. Publicacdo quinzenal do Jornal do Comercio. [Arch. jud.]. 
Director: Edgard Costa. D.: Rodrigues y cia, Avenida Rio Branco, 117, Rio de Janeiro. 
(24), 1927, 22 x 16, 
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Publication of texts of Federal Supreme Court decisions and decisions of the Courts 
of Appeal of the Federal District, State of Goias, Rio de Janeiro and Sado Paulo. The 
supplement carries articles on various legal subjects. 


Arquivos brasileiros de Psicotecnica. 
Instituto de Selegoa e Orientagao professional da Fundacao Getulio Vargas. Dir.: 
Joao Carlos Vital. (6), Sept. 1949. 

100-140 pp., 3-4 original articles of 10-50 pp. Bibliographical reports of 12 pp. 
Statistics. 


Arquivo social [Arqu. soc.]. 
Revista de cultural social. Centro de estudos socialis, Faculdade de filosofia, Colégio 
Anchieta, Nuova Friburgo. (4), 1948. 

40 pp., 4-6 original articles of 3-8 pp. Bibliography: books, 8 pp., periodicals, 8-10 pp, 


Boletim da Sociedade brasileira de Direito internacional [Bol. Soc. brasil. Dir. int.]. 
Palacio Itamaraty, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Levi Carneiro and Geraldo Eulalio do 
Nascimento e Silva. (2), 1944, 16 X 23. 

Doctrine, notes and commentaries. Documentation, legislation. Bibliography. 


Boletim do Conselho technico de Economia e Finangas [Bol. Cons. tech. Econ. Finang.]. 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura [Bol. Minist. Agric.]. 
Servico de informagda agricola. Ministerio da agricultura do Brasil, Largo da 
Misericordia. (12), 1912. 

Signed articles on agriculture and economic articles; laws, decrees and 
commentaries. 


Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho Industria e Comercio [Bol. Minist. Trab. Industr. Com.]. 
Servigaéo de Documentagdo do Ministerio, Caixa postal 90, Lapa, Rio. Dir.: Irene de 
Menezes Doria. (4), nova serie, janv. 1931, 16.5 X 23. 

180 pp. 3 art. (10-20 pp.): social and economic problems of Brazil. Labour problems 
(Brazil and foreign). Documents, law cases, legislation. Complete bibliography of 
books and articles published in Brazil (20 pp.). 


Brasil Agucareiro [Brasil aguc.]. 
Instituto do acucar e do alcool, Rua general Camara 19, 7° andar, Caixa 420, Rio de 
Janeiro. Director: Miguel Costa Filho. (12), 1932. 

Sugar production and trade in Brazil. Economic news, essays and technical and 
economic articles. Illustrations and statistical information. 


Digesto economico [Dig. econ.]. 
Associagaéo comercial de Sado Paulo et Federacgdo do comercio do Estado de Sao Paulo, 
rua Boa Vista, 51. Caixa postal 8240, Sdo Paulo. Director: Antonio Gontijo de Carvalho. 
(12), 1945, 14 X 18. 

150 pp., 20 arts. (3-25 pp.): economic and political problems concerning Brazil and, 
on rare occasions, foreign countries. A cumulative index under authors’ names and 
titles for Nos. 1-80 has appeared as a separate pamphlet. 


Direito [Direito]. Doutrina, Legislagéo e Jurisprudéncia. 
Rua Bettencourt Silva, 128, Rio de Janeiro, Directors: Eudardo Espinola and Carlos 
Marimiliavo. (6), 1873, 16 X 23. 

Doctrine, legislation, jurisprudence. Articles and studies on well-known lawyers. 
Collection of jurisprudence by subjects in alphabetical order. Texts of important 
laws and decrees. Index. 
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Economista. Revista mensal de Economia, Finanzas, Comércio e Industria [Economista]. 
Palacio de Comércio, Rua Candelaria, 9. Director: Gileno de Carli. 
Short notes on trade, industry and finance in Brazil. Bank and company news. 


Esp boletim [Esp Bol.]. 
Escola de Sociologia e politica, SAo Paulo. 


Estudios economicos [Estud. econ.]. 

Departamento econédmico da Confederacdo nacional de Indistria, Rua Santa 

Luzia, 735. 12° andar, Rio de Janeiro. Director: R6mulo Almeida. (6), 1950, 16 x 23. 
240-300 pp., 3-4 studies (30-130 pp.). Brazilian and Latin American economic 

problems. 


Instituto brasileiro de Opinido publica e Estatistica [Inst. brasil. Opin. publ. Estat.]. 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Justica [Fustiga]. 
Rua Urugua 317, 2° andar. Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. Directors: Poty Medeiros 
and Ruben Medeiros. (12), 1931. 

Articles, legal opinions by well-known lawyers on special problems, complete reports 
of cases submitted to the State tribunals. Legislative texts by the State and the Union. 


Observador (O) econdmico e financeiro [Observ. econ. financ.]. 
Av. Graga Aranha, 182, 12° andar, Rio de Janeiro, Caixa Postal 3114. Director: 
Oyama P, Teixeira. (12), 1936, 23 X 31. 

130 pp., 15 arts. (4-12 pp.): economic problems, especially in Brazil. Regular 
chronicles on agriculture, economic life, markets, banks, foreign trade and economic 
literature. 


Revista brasileira de Criminologia [R. brasil. Criminol.]. 


Rua do Mexico, 11, 15°, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Roberto Lyra. (4), 1947, 16 X 23. 
Doctrine, reports, information, jurisprudence. 


Revista brasileira de Economia [R. brasil. Econ.]. 
Fundacgdo Getilio Vargas, Rio de Janeiro. Caixa Postal 4081. Praia do Botafogo, 186. 
Director: Arizio de Viana. (4), 1947, 16 X 24. 

200 pp., 6 arts. (20-30 pp.): economic theory and policy. These are generally the 
texts of lectures given by foreign economists invited to Brazil. Each lecture is followed 
by a detailed summary in English and French. 


Revista brasileira del Estatistica [R. brasil. Estatist.]. 
Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica. Av. Franklin Roosevelt, 166. Rio de 
Janeiro. Director: Rafael Xavier. Editorial secretary: Waldemar Lopes. (4), 1940, 
18.5 X 27. Annual classified index and index under authors’ names. 

165 pp., 4 arts. (5-25 pp.) and 3 notes (3-8 pp.): statistical methodology, demographic, 
economic and statistical problems of Brazil and America. Tables and statistical informa- 
tion. Some dozen short reviews. Texts of resolutions of the National Council of Statistics. 


Revista brasileira de Seguridad social [R. brasil. Segur. soc.]. 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Revista brasileira dos Municipios [R. brasil. Munic.]. 
Conselho nacional de Estatistica Asoxiacgao brasileira dos municipios, Av. Franklin 
Roosevelt 166, Rio de Janeiro (Instituto brasileiro de geografia y estatistica). (4), 1948, 
18.5 X 27. 

100-200 pp. Articles, current news, reports, legislation and law cases concerning 
local government. Technical, economic, social and legal aspects. 
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Revista da Faculdade de Direito [R. Fac. Dir. (Belo Horizonte)]. 
Universidade de Minas Gerais, Belo Horizonte. Editorial Secretary: Orlando 
M. Carvalho. (1), 1949, 16 X 23. 

200 pp., 13 arts. (5-30 pp.): law, political science, economic problems. University 
chronicle, 7 reviews of books and reviews (1-4 pp.). Some of the articles are in French, 


Revista da Faculdade de Direito de Porto Alegre [R. Fac. Dir. Porto Alegre]. 
Faculdade de Direito de Pérto Alegre. Av. Joao Pesséa. Porto Alegre. Editorial 
Secretary: Paulo Brossard de Souza Pinto. Irregular, 1949, 16.5 X 23. 

200 pp., 16 arts. (4-20 pp.): theory of law and Brazilian legal problems. University 
information. 


Revista da Faculdade de Direito de Sdo Paulo [R. Fac. Dir. Sdo Paulo]. 
Largo de Sao Francisco, Sao Paulo, Universidad de Sdo Paulo. Director: J. J. Cardozo 
de Melo Neto. (3), 1893. 

Reports by members of the faculty, articles on legal subjects. 


Revista da Faculdade de Direito do Ceara [R. Fac. Dir. Ceara.]. 


Revista de ciencias econdmicas [R. Cienc. econ. (Sado Paulo)]. 
Orden dos Economistas de Sado Paulo. Rua Conseilheiro Crispianiano 344. 5° andar 
conjunto 504, Sao Paulo. Director: Helio B. Fiori. Chief editor: Armendo Caropreso. 
(4), 1939, 18.5 x 26.5. 

35 pp., I editorial (2 pp.), 6 arts. (3-6 pp.): economic theory and policy. 1-2 reviews 
(1/2-1 p.). Notes and commentaries. 


Revista de Critica judiciaria [R. Crit. judic.]. 

Rua Buenos Aires 17, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Nilo C. L. de Vasconcellas, (12), 1924. 
Articles on various fields of law, principal decisions of the Federal Supreme Court 

and the Courts of Appeal, with a critical analysis or theoretical commentary on each. 

Review of current legal news items. Book reviews. 


Revista de Dereito administrativo [R. Dir. adm.]. 
Praia de Botafogo 186, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Carlos Medeiros Silva. (4), 1945, 
16 X 23. 

Doctrine and jurisprudence of the common law, administrative jurisprudence, 
reports, bibliography, legislation. 


Revista di Direito civil, comercial e criminal [R. Dir. civ. com. crim.]. 

Rua de Sado José 82, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Antonio Bento de Faria. (12), 1906. 
Articles by lawyers; judgements given in State Federal courts and abroad; important 

texts of Federal legislation. Each volume contains an alphabetical index under 

subjects. 


Revista de Direito mercantil, industrial, econdmico e financeiro [R. Dir. mercantil industr. econ. 


financ.] 


Rua Sao Benito 405, Séo Paulo. Director: Waldemar Ferreira, (4). 


Revista de Imigragao e Colonizagao. Orgao oficial do Conselho de Imigragdo e Colonizacao 
[R. Imigr. Coloniz.] 
Ministerio das relacgoes exteriores, Rio de Janeiro. (4), 1940. 
French summaries accompany each signed article. Statistics on population move- 
ments. Legislation concerning immigrants and immigration. 


Revista de Furisprudencia brasileira [R. Furispr. brasil.] 
Rua da Quitanda 74, 2° andar. Director: Oswaldo Murgel de Rezende. Marcello 
e Cia. Rio de Janeiro. (12), 1923. Alphabetical quarterly index under authors and 
subjects. 

Three or four short articles; reviews of interesting cases submitted to the Supreme 
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Court, Federal District Courts and State Courts. Legislative texts, book reviews and 
information. 


Revista de Legislagao social e de Furisprudencia do Trabalho [R. Legisl. soc. Furispr. Trab.]. 
Av. Franklin Roosevelt 126, Rio de Janeiro. 


Revista do Arquivo municipal [R. Arqu. munic.]. 
Orgao da Sociedade de Etnografia e Folclore e da Sociedade de an Departa- 
mento de cultura, Profeitura do municipio de Sado Paulo, Rua Libero Badaré 377. 
Director: Francisco Pati. (12), 1934. 

Deals in particular with local history, sociology, folklore and linguistics. Highly 
critical book reviews. 


Revista do Museu paulista [R. Museu paulista]. 
Museu Paulista, Caixa postal 8032, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Director: Herbert Baldas. 
Irregular, 16 X 23. 

500 pp., 12 arts. (8-110 pp.): cultural anthropology, ethnology, folklore (especially 
on South American Indians), 5 critical reviews (2-6 pp.). List of publications received 
(25 pp.). The articles are written in Portuguese or Spanish, and occasionally in English 
or French, sometimes with summaries. 


Revista do Servico piblico [R. Serv. publ.}. 
Departamento Administrativo do Servico Publico. Edificio da Fazenda, 6° andar, 
sala 619, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Espirito Santo Mesquita. (4), 1937, 22 X 31. 

100 pp., 15 arts. (3-8 pp.): Brazilian and foreign administrative problems (especially 
American) ; economic, social, political and technical aspects. List of Brazilian legis- 
lation. 3-5 reviews (1/2-1 p.). Documents. List of publications received. 


Revista do Trabalho [R. Trab. (Rio de Faneiro)}. 
Av. Rio Branco 277, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Aardo Steinbruch, Alino da Costa 


Monteiro and Arnaldo Sussekind. (12), 1933, 18.5 X 26. 
Doctrine, reports, jurisprudence, legal literature, legislation. 


Revista Filologica (Arquivo de Estudos de Filologia, Historia, Etnografia, Folclore e 
Critica Literaria) [R. filol. (Rio de Faneiro)]. 
143 Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro. Director: Ruy Almeida. (12), 1940. 

Articles on subjects indicated by the title. Analytical reviews of books. 


Revista Forense [R. Forense]. 

Rua Erasmo Braga 299, Rio de Janeiro. Directors: Bilac Pinto, F. C. de Santiago 
Dantas, J. de Magalhaes Pinto, C. A. de Lucio Bittencourt, José Monteiro de Castro 
and José de Almeida Paiva. (12), 1904, 17 X 25. 

Doctrine, reports, jurisprudence, chronicles, notes and bibliographical commentaries 
and legislation. Legal opinions, accounts of law-cases, notes and commentaries, texts 
of important new laws, index of legislation published i in the Official Journal during the 
preceding month. Reviews of books published in Brazil and Latin America. Quarterly 
analytical index and alphabetical index. 


Sociologia [Sociologia]. 

Escola de Sociologia e Politica, Universidade de So Paulo. Largo de Sao Francisco, 

19, Sdo Paulo. Directors: Donald Pierson and Oracy Nogueire. Sales Agent: José 

Mascarenbras Nevec; Commercial Director: same address. (4), 1939, 16.5 X 23. 
100 pp., 5 arts. (12-14 pp.): sociology, ethnography and ethnology (in particular 

of Brazilian monographs). 6 reviews (1-4 pp.). 


Trabalho e Seguro social [Trab. Seguro soc.]. 
Rua Sao José 85, 2° andar, Rio de Janeiro. Founder-director: Cavalcanti de Carvalho, 
(12), double issues, 1943, 19 X 28, Four-monthly index. 

150 pp., 15 arts. (2-10 pp.): labour problems and law. Commentaries on Brazilian 
jurisprudence and legislation. 
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CHILE 


Accion social [Accién soc. (Santiago) ]. 
Caja de seguro obligatorio, Morandé esquina de Moneda, Casilla 7, Santiago. Director: 
Cora Cid de Castro. (12), 1936. 

Social security, labour legislation, workers’ education, social hygiene, etc. Some 
more general and theoretical articles. Reviews of recent books and articles from 
periodicals on social legislation. 


Anales de la Facultad de Ciencias juridicas y sociales de la Universidad de Chile [An. Fac. Cienc. 
jur. soc. Chile]. 

Universidad de Chile, Casilla 6004, Santiago. Director: Manuel Somaniva Unduriaga. 

(4), 1935- 


Articles on law and political science, university news, reviews of books and periodicals, 


Archivos del Folklore chileno [Arch. Folkl. chil.]. 
Instituto de Investigaciones Folkléricas ‘‘Ramén A. Laval’ (Seccién del Instituto 
de Investigaciones historico-culturales). Santiago, Casilla 147. Director: Yolando Pino 
Saavedra. Irregular, 24.5 X 17.5. 

120 pp., 1-5 studies; theories of folklore and research in Chile and Latin America. 


Boletin de Estadistica [Bol. Estadist.]. 
Municipalidad de Santiago. Director: Carlos Charlin Ojeda, Casilla 52 D. (4), 1936. 
Articles on the city’s economic and social problems. Theoretical analyses. 


Boletin del Ministerio de Agricultura [Bol. Minist. Agric.]. 

Director: Manuel Valenzuela. Editions Ercilla, Casilla 3727 D., Santiago. (4), 1929. 
Four parts: agriculture proper, farming and veterinary medicine, agricultural 

economics and texts of decrees and orders relating to agriculture. 


Boletin del Seminario de Derecho piblico [Bol. Semin. Der. publ.}. 
Santiago. 


Boletin de la Contraloria general de la Republica [Bol. Contr. gen. Republ.}. 
Contraloria general de la Republica, Correo 8, Santiago. (2), 1927, 18.5 X 27. 
Legal, administrative reports. Administrative jurisprudence. Doctrine. Bibliography. 


Boletin médico-social de la Caja de Seguro obligatorio [Bol. méd.-soc. Caja Seg. oblig.]. 
Casilla 7 D. Santiago. (12), 1934. Annual index. 

Social medicine. Industrial accidents and diseases, preventive medicine, nutrition, 
living conditions, conditions of life in the country, fight against social diseases. Result 
of research into these problems, accounts of scientific congresses. Summaries of national 
and foreign reviews. Theses. 


Boletin sociocrdtico [Bol. sociocr.]. 
Fundacién Juan Enrique Legarrigue. Calle de San Isidro 75, Santiago. Irregular, 1931. 
Defence and illustration of positivist philosophy. 


Clio [Clio]. 
Centro de Estudiantes de historia y geografia del Instituto pedagdégico. Av. Repu- 
blica 517, Santiago. (6), 1933. 

Notes by students. General article on anthropology, economic science, literary 
criticism, philosophy, political science. Book reviews. 


Economia [Economia (Santiago). 
Facultad de Economia de la Universidad de Chile. Hterfanos 1189, Santiago. 
Director: E. Wagemann. (4), 1940, 17 X 23.5. 

50 pp., 4 arts. (4-18 pp.): theory, history and economic problems (of Chile). List of 
articles selected from the main Chilean and foreign reviews. 
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Prevision social [Previs. soc.]. 
Direccién general de Previsién social, Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia 
social, Casilla 13380, Correo 15, Santiago. Director: Marcos Flores A. (2), 1934, 
19 X 26. Annual index under authors’ names. 

g0 pp., 5 arts. (3-21 pp.): theoretical and practical problems of social security 
(especially in the American countries). Administrative information and legislation 
on social security funds in Chile (50 pp.). Index of enactments (4 pp.). Lists of sum- 
maries of reviews and lists of periodicals received (7-10 pp.). 


Revista Chilena de Ciencia penitenciaria y Derecho penal [R. Chil. Cienc. penitenc. Der. pen.]. 
Direccién general de Prisiones, Villavicencio 346, Santiago. Director: Darwin O. Haz. 
(3), Sept. 1950. ; 


Criminal law, articles, Bills, etc 


Revista de Ciencias penales [R. Cienc. pen.]. 
Instituto de Ciencias penales. Direccién general de prisiones. Ministerio de justicia, 
Teatinos 86, Santiago. Director: Enrique Shepeler. (4), 1935, 18 X 25.5 

Criminal law, jurisprudence, medico-legal reports, criminology, criminalistics, 
bibliography. Articles by Chilean or foreign specialists on penology, criminology and 
crime prevention. Section on legislation containing texts of important Chilean or 
foreign criminal laws. Index of other legal and scientific reviews in Chile and abroad. 
Accounts of international criminological congresses, 


Revista de Criminologia y policia cientifica [R. Criminol. polic. cientif.] 
Compaiiia 2429, Casilla 138, D. Santiago. 


Revista de Derecho [R. Der. (Concepcion)]. 
Faculdad de ciencias juridicas y sociales, Universidad de Concepciédn y Consejo 
Provincial del Colegio de Abogados de la Concepcion, Aribal Pinto 1, Casilla 49, 
Concepcién. Director: Orlando Tapia Suarez. (4), 1933. 

Essays, articles, jurisprudence of the Supreme Court and Court of Appeal 
of Concepcién. Articles on law and political science, university news. Accounts of legal 
cases, national legal texts and foreign legislation. 


Revista de Derecho, Furisprudencia y Ciencias sociales [R. Der. Furispr. Cienc. soc.] 
Secreteria del Colegio de Abogados. Palacio de los Tribunales. 3° piso. Casilla 224, 
Santiago. Governing Board: Arturo Alessandri Rodriguez, Ramiro Mendez Bronas, 
Sergio Insunza, Barrios Belmas Cuevas. (6), 1903, 20 X 30. 

Articles: jurisprudence of the Supreme Court of the Courts of Appeal, and the Labour 
Courts. Bibliographical studies. 


Revista del Trabajo [R. Trab.]. 
Dir.: Juan Honorato Marquieira. (12), 1931. 
55 Pp., 2-5 arts. (1-4 pp.): statistics, legislation, law cases, social organizations. 


COLOMBIA 


Amazonia colombiana americanista [Amazonia colomb. amer.]. 
Seminario de Sibundoy. Centro de investigaciones linguisticas y etnograficas de la 
Amazonia columbiana, Via Pasto, Putumayo. Director: Marcelino de Castellvi. (2), 
1940. 

Review published by Capucine missionaries. Ethnological articles, history and other 
scientific subjects with special reference to the Indians of the Colombian Amazonia. 


Anales de Economia y Estadistica [An. Econ. Estadist.}. 
Contraloria general de la Republica, Bogota. Director: José M. Blanco Nufiez. (4), 


1945, 19 X 27.5. 
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80 pp., 3 arts. (2-8 pp.): problems of statistical organizations, information or 
commentaries on Colombian and Latin American economics, Tables and statistical 
diagrams on Colombia (production, finance, transport, etc. (50 pp.). 


Derecho (Revista del Colegio de Abogados de Medellin) [Derecho (Medellin)]. 
Edificio Teodosio Moreno, 2° piso, Apartado 446, Medellin. Directors: Jaime 
Bustamente Ferrer, Antonio Arango Vieira. (4), 1926. 

Articles by well-known lawyers, accounts of national and international conferences 
news of the association. Index of the contents of recent issues of some 30 American law 
journals, 


Derecho del Trabajo [Der. Trab. (Bogota)]. 
Edificio Florian, Carrera 8a, No. 14-17, Bogota. Dir.: Campo E. Baron Serrano. (12), 
1945. Analytical cumulative index in each number. 

80 pp., 1-2 arts. (6-8 pp.): law cases, decrees, hygiene and industrial medicine. 


Estudios de Derecho [Estud. Der. Medellin] 
Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Politicas de la Universidad de Antioquia, Apartado 
155, Medellin. Secr. de réd.: Jairo E. Duque Pérez. (3), 1939, 17 X 24.5. Yearly index. 
160 pp., 5 arts. (10-40 pp.): civil law, penal law, administrative and social legislation. 
Annotated Colombian law cases. Since 1945 a monthly supplement has also been 
published under the title Boletin Furidico-Bibliografico, by the Biblioteca de la Facultad 
de Derecho y Ciencias politicas dela Imoversidad de Antioquia. 60-80 pp., 1-2 arts. 
(15-30 pp.): bibliography of books and reviews (15-30 pp.). 


Revista Colombiana de Biologia criminal [R. Colomb. Biol. crim.]. 
Instituto de antropologia y pedagogia penitenciara, Sociedad colombiana de biologia 
criminal, Apartado 2543, Bogota. (2), 1935. 

Articles on criminal anthropology, criminology, criminal rehabilitation. Occasional 
reviews of foreign or Colombian books. Texts of legislation and jurisprudence. 


Revista colombiana de Derecho internacional [R. colomb. Der. int.]. 
Bogota. Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores de Colombia. Ministerio 
de Relaciones Exteriores de Colombia. Director: Carlos Lozano y Lozano. 


Revista Colombiana del Trabajo [R. colomb. Trab.]. 
Bogota. Carrera 7a, n° 14-35, Edificio Agustin Nieto. Apartado Postal 2-6-8. Dir.: 
Francisco Antonio Correa. (12), 1939, 45-50 Pp. 1-2 arts. (2-5 pp.): Law cases. 


Revista de Folklore [R. Folkl. (Bogotd)]. 
Organo de la Seccién de Estudios Folkléricos del Instituto etnolégico y de Arqueologia, 
Ministerio de Educacién nacional, Apartado nacional No. 407, Bogota. Director: 
Luis Alberto Acufia. Irregular, 1948, 17 X 24.5. 

350 pp. (6-52 pp.): theoretical studies, Colombian and Latin American folklore, 
7 reviews of publications (1-2 pp.). A table of contents for volumes I and II was issued 
with the January number of 1951. 


Revista del Trabajo [R. Trab. (Bogotd)]. 
Tribunal supremo del Trabajo, Bogota. 


Revista de Hacienda [R. Hacienda (Bogotd)]. 
Ministerio de hacienda y credito piblico, Bogota. Irregular, 1939. 

Each issue: studies and commentaries on economic problems of the present day, as 
well as texts of important laws and regulations concerning the country’s finances. 


Revista de la Academia colombiana de Furiprudencia [R. Acad. colomb. Jurispr.]. 
Imprenta nacional, Bogota. Director: Guillermo Meira Mateus. (4), 1910. 
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Academy news, studies on various branches of law, administrative jurisprudence of 
the Council of State. 


Revista javeriana [R. javer.]. 
Departamento de extensi6n cultural, Pontifica universidad catélica javeriana, Calle 10, 
6-57 Apartado 445, Bogota. (10), 1933. 

Economic and legal science; also articles on social and political questions. Tradi- 
tionalist and Roman Catholic. 


Revista trimestral de Derecho social [R. trim. Der. soc.]. 
Colegio de Abogados especializados en derecho del Trabajo. Edificio Sabanas, Calle 13, 


N° 9-33, 7° piso, Bogota. (4), 1949, 80 pp., 6 arts. (2-20 pp.): legislative texts. 


Seguridad social [Seg. soc. (Bogota)]. 
Instituto Colombiano de Seguros sociales. Transversal 17, 25-39, Bogota. (4), double 
issues, 1948, 17,5 X 24.5. 

230 pp., editorial, 5 arts (7-40 pp.): problems of social security in Colombia 
and abroad. Legislative texts and information. 


Trabajo [Trabajo (Bogota)]. 
Ministerior del Trabajo, oficina 42, Bogota. Director: Ignacio Reyes. Posada. Editor: 


Jorge Giraldo Montoya. Irregular, 16.5 X 24.5. 
180 pp., editorial, 6 arts. (4-15 pp.): social and trade union problems. Labour 


legislation and jurisprudence, and on social security legislation. 


COSTA RICA 


Cultura juridica [Cult. jur.]. 
Publicaciones cultura juridica. Directors: Manuel Antonio Quesada, Paul Chaverri. 
Apartado 626, San José. (4), 1936. 

Law, legislation, jurisprudence, political and social science review. Texts of laws 
and regulations, court decision. Documented articles by well-known lawyers, news 
and publications of interest to lawyers, lists of publications received. 


Revista de Ciencias juridicas y sociales [R. Cienc. jur. soc.]. 
Apartado 1577, San José. Director: Hector Beeche. (12), 1936. 

Editorials on legal subjects, articles on legal doctrine and theory. Texts of recent 
laws, Supreme Court judgments in civil and criminal cases and book reviews. 


Revista del Banco de Costa Rica [R. Banco Costa Rica.] 


Apartado 15, San José. (4), 1937. 
Statistical data on various financial and banking problems. Sometimes articles on 


various economic subjects. 


CUBA 


Dialéctica [Dialéctica]. 
O’Reilly 505, Apartado 2213, Havana. Director: Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. (6), 1942. 
Review of Marxist theory and studies. History, economic science, notes and 


commentaries. Short bibliographical section. 


Estudios afrocubanos [Estud. afrocubanos]. 
Sociedad de estudios afrocubanos, calle Cuba 205, Havana. Director: Emilio Roig de 


Leuchsenring. (4), 1937. 
Study of the Negro influence on Cuban civilization. Original articles, book reviews. 
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Repertorio judicial [Repert. jud.]. 
Colegio de abogados de la Habana, Calle 28 entre 5a y 7a Avenidas, Havana. Director: 
Enrique Llaca Escoto. (12), 1925. Classified annual index. 

Articles on various branches of law. Texts of laws and important decrees. Orders and 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Revista bimestre cubana [R. bimestre cubana.] 
Sociedad econédmica de amigos del pais, Amargura 302, Apartado 214, Havana. 
Director: Fernando Ortiz. (6), 1831. 

Social science, history, racial problems, life in Cuba, etc. Book reviews. 


Revista cubana de Derecho [R. cubana Der.]. 
Director: Alberto Blanco, Calle Cuba 355, 5° piso, Havana. (4), 1924. This is the part 
on “‘Doctrine”’ of a publication issued in several parts. 

Documented articles, news of legal societies and conferences, book and periodical 
reviews. 


Revista de Derecho internacional (R. Der. int.]. 

Instituto americano de derecho internacional. Director: Antonio S. de Bustamente y 
Sirven. Calle Aguacate 128, Havana. (4), 1922. Six-monthly index under authors and 
subjects. 

International public and private law; article by lawyers of all the South American 
Republics and the United States, written in Spanish. News of the institute, bibliogra- 
phical notices of new books published in America, lists of legal reviews received from 
America and Europe. 


Revista del Colegio de Abogados de la Habana [R. Colegio Abogados Havana.]. 
Cuba 102., Havana. Director: M. Fernandez Supervielle. (4), 1938. 

Articles on all branches of law. Reviews of books and reviews, with a synoptic table 
of their contents. 


Sociedad cubana de Derecho internacional [Soc. cubana Der. int.]. 
Aguila 514, Havana. (1). A 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Revista de la Secretaria de Estado de Economia y Comercié [R. Secret. Estado Econ. Com.]. 
Secretaria de Estado de Economia y Comercio, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
Chief editor: José Maria Garcia Rodriguez. (6), 1948, 20 x 28.5. 

65 pp., editorial, articles, information and statistics on Dominican economics and 
foreign trade. 


Revista juridica dominicana [R. jur. dominic.]. 
Calle Duarte 3, Trujillo. Director: The Procurator-General of the Republic. (4), 
1939.- 

Articles on various branches of law, in particular criminal law. Legal texts, circulars 
from the Office of the Procurator-General of the Republic. 


ECUADOR 


Boletin de Informaciones y de Estudios sociales y econdmicos [Bol. Inf. Estud. soc. econ.]. 
Instituto nacional de Previsién, Olmedo 584, casilla 2840, Quito. Director: Anibal 
Campafia Barrera. (4), double issues, 1938, 17.5 X 25.5. 

220 pp., 4 arts. (10-40 pp.): social security and social problems. Jurisprudence cf 
Ecuadorean social security. 
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Boletin de la Seccién de Investigaciones de Derecho comparado [Bol. Sec. Invest. Der. comp.]. 
Universidad Central del Ecuador, Quito. Director: Ricardo Cornejo R. (3), 1951, 
15.5 X 21.5. i 

170 pp., 6 arts. (4-20 pp.): law. Ecuadorean legislative texts, 10 reviews of books 
and reviews (1/2 p.). 


Previsién social [Previs. soc. (Quito)]. 
Ministerio de Previsién social, Quito, Irregular, 1936. 

Original articles, notes and commentaries, legislation, statistics, etc., concerning 
social problems in general. 


Revista de la Asociacién Escuela de Derecho [R. As. Esc. Der. (Quito)]. 
Universidad catélica del Ecuador, Apartado 2184. Quito, Bolivar 343. Director: 
Luis Tobar Robadeneira. (3), 1949, 18 X 24. 

55 pp., 8 arts. (2-10 pp.): law, political and social philosophy, 3-4 reviews (1-3 pp.) 


Revista de la Facultad de Furisprudencia y Ciencias sociales de la Universidad Central [R. Fac, 
jurispr. Cienc. soc. Univ. Central]. 
Quoit. Director: Amelio Garcia. (4). 

Legal studies. 


Seguridad social [Segur. soc. (Quito)]. 
Instituto nacional de previsién, departamento de investigacién social. (12), 1944. 
24 pp., I original article. 


GUATEMALA 


Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e Historia de Guatemala [An. Soc. Geogr. Hist. Guatemala]. 
Director: J. Antonio Villacorta C. Apartado 480, Guatemala Q 2. (4), 1924. 

Review dealing with Guatemalan national culture; articles on the country’s Indian 
civilization. Interesting historical documents are often reproduced. 


Revista agricola [R. agr.]. 
Secretaria de agricultura, 7a Avenida Sur y 18 Calle Oriente, Guatemala. (12), 1924. 
Short signed articles on scientific and agricultural economics; agricultural legis- 
lation; sometimes articles reproduced from foreign publications. 
Revista de Economia [R. Econ. (Guatemala)]. 
Ministerio de Economia y Trabajo, Banco de Guatemala; Instituto Guatemalteco de 
Seguridad social ; Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién; Credito Hipotecario nacional, 
Guatemala, C. A. Administrator: Carlos Roberto Mora. (4), double issues, 1949, 
15.5 X 22. 
130-230 pp. Legislative texts, studies and information on the activities of Guatemalan 
economic institutions. 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias juridicas y sociales (R. Fac. Cienc. jur. soc.]. 
Guatemala. Director: Risardo Peralta. (6). 1938. 

Editorials, signed articles by members of the faculty and other lawyers, reviews of 
books and reviews and reproduction of documents on Guatemalan and Central 
American history. Bibliographical lists. 


HONDURAS 


Economista hondurefio (El) (Revista de Economia, finanzas y comercio) [Econ. hondur.]. 
Sociedad de peritos mercantiles y contadores piblicos, 7a Calle Norte 10, Tegucigalpa. 
Director: Juan Angel Zelaya. (12), 1925. 
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Current information on Honduran economic life. Short signed articles commenting 
on current economics and finance. Statistical information on the country’s trade and 
finance. Notes and news on economic legislation. 


Foro honduretio [Foro hondur.]. 
Sociedad de abogados, Tegucigalpa. Director: Ernesto Alvaro Garcia. (12), 1930, 
Review of jurisprudence and political and social science. 

Articles on legal doctrine. Book reviews. The 1941 issues have an alphabetical index 
of the criminal code and alphabetical table of the Honduran Supreme Court décisions 
from 1881 to 1912. 


HAITI 


Bulletin du Bureau d’Ethnologie dela République d’ Haiti (B. Bur. Ethnol. Républ. Haiti]. 
Director: Lorimer Denis, Port-au-Prince. Irregular, 16 x 23.5. 

100 pp.: Folklore, ethnology, linguistics, archeology. List of recent articles and 
publications. 


MEXICO 


Afroamérica [Afroamérica]. 
Instituto internacional de estudios afro-americanos. Director: Jorge A. Vivé. Moneda 
13, Mexico, D.F. Sales Agent: Fondo de Cultura Econémica. Pantico 63., Mexico, 
D.F. (2), 1945, 17 X 23. 

200 pp., 10 arts. (5-20 pp.): sociological, anthropological, psychological study of the 
Negroes in the various American countries, 40 pp. of reviews of books (from a few lines 
to 5 pp.). Lists of summaries of periodicals dealing with racial questions. Notes and 
information. 


América Indigena [Amér. indig.]. 
Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Nifios Heroes 139, Mexico 7, D.F. Director: 
Manuel Gamio. (4), 1941, 15 X 23.5. 

go pp., 1 editorial in English and Spanish, 6 arts. (8-25 pp.) in one of the languages 
with a summary in the other: historical, economic, cultural and anthropological studies 
of Indian tribes: 1 or 2 reviews (4-5 pp.). The review also publishes a quarterly supple- 
ment: Boletin indigenista, in two languages throughout, dealing with current Indian 
questions. 


B.B.A.A. (Boletin bibliografico de Antropologia americana). Bibliographical Bulletin 
of American Anthropology. Boletin bibiographico de Antropologia americana. 
Bulletin bibliographique d’anthropologie américaine [B.B.A.A.]. 

Comisién de Historia, Instituto panamericano de geografia y historia. Director: Juan 

Comas, Av. Observatorio, 192. Mexico 18, D.F. Irregular (2), 1937, 17.5 X 24. 
3oo pp. List of recent publications under subjects (15 pp.), 230 pp. of book reviews 

and periodical articles (1/2-5 pp.) under subjects. Complete chronological bibliography 

of the works of a dozen authors. Subjects dealt with: general anthropology, archeology 
and prehistory, ethnology and social anthropology, folklore, linguistics, anthropo- 
metrics. 


Boletin de la Sociedad mexicana de Geografia_y Estadistica [Bol. Soc. mex. Geogr. Estadist.}. 
Calle del Maestro Justo Sierra 19, Apartado 10-739, Mexico, D.F. Director: Ramon 
Alcorta Guerrero. Irregular, 1839. 

Original articles. Notes on the society’s activities. 


Boletin indigenista [Bol. indig.]. 
Orozco y Berra 1-304, Mexico, D.F. Director: Manuel Gardo. (4), 1941. 
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The Indian question in the Americas; articles in English and Spanish. Illustrated. 
Bibliography. 


Boletines del Instituto cientifico de la Opinion publica mexicana [Bol. Inst. cientif. Opin. publ. 
mex.]. 
Mexico. 


Boletin del instituto de Derecho comparado de México [Bol. Inst. Der. comp. México]. 
Universidad nacional auténoma de México, San Ildefonso 28, Mexico, D.F. Director: 
Agustin Garcia Lopez. (3), 1948, 17 X 23. 

260 pp., 5 arts. (8-14 pp.): comparative law, especially Latin American, abstracts 
of Mexican and foreign legislation. 10 reviews (1-3 pp.). 130 abstracts of periodical 
articles in the various countries. 


Boletin mensual de la Direccién de economia rural [Bol. mens. Direcc. econ. rural]. 
Secretaria de agricultura y formento, Mexico, D.F. (12), 1926. 

Detailed statistical information; studies of markets, legislation, bibliography, statis- 
tical and economic studies of certain products. 


Criminalia Revista de Ciencias penales [Crim. R. Cienc. pen.]. 
Academia mexicana de ciencias penales, Av. Juarez 56, Mexico, D.F. Director: José 
Angel Ceniceros. (12), 1933. 

Theoretical articles on criminal law and criminology, signed by Mexican and other 
specialists from Spanish-speaking countries. Sometimes articles are reproduced from 
other reviews. Annual index in the June number. 


Cuadernos americanos [Cuad. amer.}. 
Av. Reptblica de Guatemala 42, Apartado 965., Mexico, D.F. Director: Jests Silva 
Herzog. (6), 1942. 

Comprehensive studies and scientific articles on the variou‘saspects of culture, and in 
particular on Latin American and Mexican civilization. Critical reviews. 


Economista (El) [Economista]. 
Instituto de estudios econédmicos y sociales, Calle de la Palma 27, Mexico, D.F. (24), 
1939. Director: Manuel A. Hernandez. 

Chronicles of current economic developments in Mexico and abroad. Short 
articles, usually signed. 


Examen de la Situacién econémica de México [Ex. Situac. ecén. Mexico]. 
Banco nacional de Mexico, Isabel la Catdlica 44, Mexico, D.F. Director: Ramon Y. 
Olaguibel. (12), 1925. 

Chronicles of economic conditions and business trends in Mexico. There is also an 
English edition under the title: Review of the Economic Situation of Mexico. 


International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research [Int. F. Opin. Attit. Res.]. 
Donato Guerra 1, Desp., 207, Mexico, D.F. Director: Laszlo Radvanyi. (4), 1947, 
16 x 23. Annual index under authors’ names and titles. 

150 pp., 8 arts. (5-20 pp.): methodology and practice of the study of public opinion, 
social psychology. 7 reviews (1-3 pp.). Results of foreign polls. 


Investigacién econdmica [Invest. econ.]}. 
Escuela nacional de Economia, Universidad nacional auténoma de Mexico, Calle de 
Cuba 92, Mexico, D.F. Director: Gilberto Loyo. Chief Editor: Eulogio Hernandez. 
(4), 1941, 17 X 23. Annual indexes under titles and authors’ names. 

120 pp., 6 arts. (7-35 pp.): Mexican economic problems, economic theory, history 
of economic doctrines, problems of teaching economics. 


Jus (Revista de Derecho y ciencias sociales) [.7us]. 
Mejia No. 19. Mexico, D.F. Director: Juan Landerreche Obregén. (12), 1938, 
15 X 22.5. Annual list of contents. 
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150 pp., 4 arts. (6-50 pp.): legal problems and problems of social science, especially 
national. Mexican jurisprudence. 


Justicia (La) [Justicia]. 

Revista de legislacién y jurisprudencia, derecho civil, mercantil, industrial, penal y 

administrativo. Nicanor Gurria Urgell, Monterrey 204, Mexico. (24), 1931. 
Articles on legal theory. Decisions of the Supreme Court on constitutional questions, 

The section on administrative law (the longest) summarizes the main judgments given 

in matters of administrative law in the second section of the Supreme Court. Biblio- 

graphical section. 


México agrario [Mex. agrar.]. 
Revista sociolégica. Aparatado 7216. Directors: Diego Rosado de la Espada, Cande- 
lario Reyes, Cesar Martino. (4), 1939. 

Discussion and analysis of the social aspects of Mexican agriculture. Editorials and 
news of the Mexican Agronomical Society, articles on current matters of social and 
agrarian politics. 


México antiguo (Revista Internacional de Arqueologia, Etnologia, Folklore, Prehistoria, 
Historia antigua y linguistica mexicana) [Mex. ant.]. 
Sociedad alemana mexicanista, 2° calle de Venustiano Carranza 31, altos Apartado 
318, Mexico. Chief editor: Pedro R. Hendrichs. Irregular, 1919. 

International review. Articles in Spanish,{French, English and German. Technical 
studies in the fields indicated. Indexes at long intervals. Illustrated with photographs, 
maps and drawings. 


Problemas agricolas e industriales de México [Probl. agric. industr. México]. 
Edificio Guardiola 503-3-5 de Mayo 1; apartado Postal 1551. Director: Manuel 
Marcue Pardifias. Chief editor: Oscar Sober6én Martinez. (4), 1949, 24. X 30. 

170 pp., 2-3 studies (20-100 pp.): Mexican agricultural and economic monographs. 


Review of the Economic Situation of Mexico (See Examen de la Situacién economica de México). 


Revista de Economia [R. Econ. (México)]. 
Palma Nte. Num. 308. 2° Piso, Mexico 1, D.F. Director: Rail Salinas Lozano. (12), 
1938, 21 X 27. 

go pp., 1 editorial and 7 arts. (4-7 pp.): Mexican economic problems: agriculture, 
industry, foreign trade, transport. 


Revista de Hacienda [R. Hac.]. 
Secretaria de Hacienda, Mexico, D.F. (12), 1937. 

Three to five signed essays on theoretical or current problems. Special parts also 
deal with customs and economic news. Notes and bibliographical lists. 


Revista de la Escuela de Contabilidad, Economia y Administracién (ex Revista de la Escuela de 

Estudios Contables) [R. Esc. Contab. Econ. Adm.]. 

Instituto tecnolégico y de estudios superiores de Monterrey, Apartado postal 118, 

Monterrey, N.L. Mexico. Director: Emilio Guzman Lozano. (4), 1949, 16.5 X 22. 
100 pp., 5 arts. (10-40 pp.): theoretical and practical problems of private and public 

accounting, fiscal law, economic problems. 


Revista de la Facultad de Derecho de México (ex Revista de la Escuela nacional de Juris- 
prudencia) [R. Fac. Der. México]. 
Universidad nacional auténoma de México, San Ildefonso 28. Director: José Castillo 
Larrafiaga. (4), double issues, 1951. 17 X 23.5. 

450 pp., 15 arts. (10-30 pp.): theoretical law and practical legal problems. 7 reviews 
(1-5 pp.). Mexican legislation and jurisprudence. Information. 
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Revista mexicana de Estudio antropolégicos [R. mex. Estud. antropol.]. 
Calle Cinco de Mayo 46, Mexico, Sociedad mexicana de antropologia. Director: 
Alfonso Caso. (3), 1939. 

Scientific articles by Mexican and foreign specialists on Mexican anthropology from 
every aspect. (Some articles are in English.) 


Revista mexicana de Sociologia [R. mexic. Sociol.]}. 
Instituto de Investigaciones sociales de la Universidad nacional de Mexico. Licenciado 
Verdad No. 3, Mexico, D.F. Director: Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez. (3), 1939, 17 X 23- 
Annual index under authors’ names. 

160 pp., 7 arts. (8-40 pp.): sociology and kindred disciplines. 5 reviews (1-2 pp.). 


Social Sciences in Mexico and South and Central America (The) [Soc. Sci. Mexico South Centr. 
Amer.]. 

Donato Guerra 1, Dep. 209, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Director: Lasclo Radvanyi. 

(4), 1947. Articles on various subjects arising out of the social sciences by Mexican 

and South American scientists. Reviews, notes and information on publications, 

research plans and scientific activities in the various countries concerned. 


Sociologia en Mexico [Sociol. Mexico/. 
Boletin del Seminario mexicano de Sociologia. 


Trabajo _y Prevision social (ex Revista del Trabajo) [ Trab. Previs. soc.]. 
Secretaria de trabajo y previsién social. Departamento de informaciones sociales, 
Lopez 12, Mexico, D.F. (12), 1937. 

Reports, decisions, circulars and other official acts of the Secretariat; legislative 
texts in full. Summaries of jurisprudence of the Supreme Court and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Boards. Signed articles on labour and social welfare problems in Mexico 
and sometimes abroad. Statistics and list of publications received. 


Trimestre econdmico (El) [ Trimestre econ.}. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Paniico 63, Mexico 5, D.F. Director: Victor L. Urquidi. 
(4), 1934, 15.5 X 22. 

190 pp., 6 arts. (7-40 pp.) : economic and political economic theory in Mexico and 
in other Latin American or generally under-developed countries. Documents. 6 reviews 
of books (1-3 pp.). Lists of summaries of recent issues of about 20 economic periodi- 
cals, List of recent publications under subjects (7 pp.). 


NICARAGUA 


Boletin judicial [Bol. jud.]. 
Managua. Jurisprudence. 


Revista juridica [Rev. jur.]. 
Facultad de derecho de la Universidad de Leén, Nicaragua. Directors: Salvador 
Delgadillo, Juan de Dios Varregas. (12), 1937. 

Articles on legal doctrine. Judgments by the Supreme Court. University news. 


PANAMA 


Revista de Agricultura_y Comercio [R. Agr. Com.]. 
Ministerio de agricultura y comercio, Panama. (12), 1941. 

Signed articles on various aspects of agricultural production, agricultural econo- 
mics, etc. 





PARAGUAY 


Revista de Derecho y Ciencias sociales [R. Der. Cienc. soc.]. 
Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales de Asuncién, Yagros 137, Universidad nacional 
del Paraguay, Asuncion. Director: Juan R. Chaves. (4), 1927. 

Scientific articles by members of the faculty, news and reports on legal conferences, 
a chronicle of the university and a list of books and periodicals received. 


Revista del Centro estudiantes de Ciencias econdmicas [R. Centr. Estud. Cienc. econ.]. 

Centro Estudiantes de Ciencias econédmicas. Facultad de Ciencias Econdémicas, 

Asunci6én. Director: Diego Corvalan, Iturbe 172, Asuncion. Irregular, 1939, 17 X 26, 
100 pp., 2 arts. (20-50 pp.): Latin American economic problems, activities of the 


centre, documents. 


Paraguay industrial y comercial [Paraguay industr. com.]. 
Ministerio de Economia, Asunci6n. (12), 1944. 


PERU 


Anales judiciales [An. jud.]. 
Corte Suprema, Lima. (1). 
Official publication of the Republic’s Supreme Court. 


Banco central de reserva del Pert (Boletin del). 
Lima (12), 1931. 

Chronicles of the economic situation, several statistical tables on all aspects of 
banking and commercial activity; raw materials and prices. Annual index. 


Boletin del Museo de Historia natural “* Favier Prado ”’. 
Universidad nacional mayor de San Marcos. Director: Carlos Morales Macedo, 
Avenida Arenales 1256, Casilla 1109. (4), 1937. 

Mineralogy, geology, botany, zoology and anthropology of Peru, and account of 
the museum’s aims and activities. 


Gaceta econdmica y financiera [Gac. econ. financ.]. 
Instituto de economistas del Peri. Azdngaro 1090, Casilla 1419, Lima. Director: 
Guillermo Aguilar Argandofia. (12), 1939. 

Short articles, signed or otherwise, on economic and social subjects. 


Inca (Revista de Estudios antropoldgicos) [Inca]. 
Museo de Arqueologia de la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos de Lima, Lima. 
Editor: J. C. Tello. Irregular, 1923. 

Archeology and anthropology. Studies richly illustrated with drawings and pho- 
tographs. 


Revista de Derecho y Ciencias politicas [R. Der. Cienc. polit. (Lima)]. 
Facultad de Derecho de la Universidad nacional mayor de San Marcos, Casilla 
No. 524, Lima. Director: Fernando Tola. (3), often triple numbers, 1936, 18 X 25.5. 
180 pp., 3 arts. (20-50 pp.): all branches of law (especially Peruvian and Latin 
American), sometimes political doctrine. Peruvian legislation and jurisprudence. 
International chronicles of the faculty. 6 reviews (1 p.). Notes and commentaries. Some 
dozen abstracts of articles from Latin American legal periodicals. List of works and 
periodicals received. 


Revista de Economia y Finanzas [R. Econ. Finanz.]. 
Jir6én Lampa 855, Casilla 2438, Lima. Chief editor: Pedro Barrantes Castro. (12), 1933: 
Economic news and notes, editorials, legislative texts, signed articles on Peruvian 


economic life. 
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Revista de Hacienda [R. Hac.]. 
Ministerio de Hacienda del Peri, Lima, Apartado 2701. (4), 1940. 

Publishes, in particular, laws, decrees and regulations on economic and fiscal matters. 
Short articles, normally signed, on various aspects of Peruvian economics and finance. 
Fiscal and monetary statistics at the end of each issue. 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias econémicas y comerciales [R. Fac. Cienc. econ. com.]. 
Universidad nacional mayor de San Marcos, Apartado 2631, Lima. Responsible 
editor: Giorgio de Angeli. Irregular, 1929, 18 X 24.5. 

100 pp., 5 arts. (8-35 pp.): Peruvian economic politics and history. Statistics. Chro- 
nicles of the faculty. 


Revista del Museo nacional [R. Museo nac.]. 
Biblioteca del Museo nacional de arqueologia, Alfonso Ugarte 650, Lima. Director: 
Luis E. Valcarcel. (2), 1932. 

Deals entirely with Peruvian archeology and ethnography. Illustrated. 


Revista peruana de Derecho internacional [R. peru. Der. int.]. 
Sociedad Peruana de Derecho internacional, Fano 879, Of. 301, Lima. Chief editor: 
Alejandro Deustra. (3), sometimes double issues, 1939, 16 < 22. Annual list of contents 
and index by authors’ names. 

140 pp., articles, documents, information and chronicles on international public 
and private law (with particular reference to Peru and the Latin American countries). 
Congresses and diplomatic calendar. 


Revista peruana del Trabajo [R. peru. Trab.]. 
Azangaro 686, Lima. (12). 


SALVADOR (EL) 


Ciencias juridicas y sociales [Cienc. jur. soc.]. 

Asociacién de estudiantes de derecho de la Universidad auténoma de El Salvador. 
Apartado Postal 400, San Salvador, El Salvador, C.A. Director: Manuel Atilio Hasbain. 
(6), 1947, 18 X 25. Annual classified index. 


Economista (El) (Revista mensual, econémica, financiera, bancaria y monetaria 


[Economist.]. 
11a Avenida Sur 25, San Salvador. Director: José E. Suay. (12), 1934. 

Economic and social problems. In particular, notes and short articles on economic 
and financial conditions in El Salvador. 


Revista Agneus [R. Agneus]. 


A journal of the law students, San Salvador. 


Revista de Economia de El Salvador [R. Econ. Salvador]. 
Instituto de Estudios econédmicos, Ministerio de Economia, San Salvador. El Salvador, 


C. A. (4), in fact annual, 1950, 18.5 X 24.5. 
700 pp., 10 arts. (10 pp.): texts of economic legislation, information and statistics, 
monetary, economic and commercial matters and transport. 


Revista judicial [R. jud.]. 
A journal of the San Salvador Supreme Court of Justice. 


Fzunpame (Organo de publicidad del Museo nacional de El Salvador) [ Tzunpame]. 
Ministerio de Instruccién piblica, San Salvador. Director: Tomas Fidias Jiménez. 
(12), 1941. 

Original articles on anthropology, ethnology, linguistics, historic documents and 
official news of the museum. 
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URUGUAY 


A.N.D.A. [A.N.D.A.]. 
Asociacion nacional de afiliados a la caja de jubiliaciones de la industria, comercio y 
servicios ptblicos, calle Arenal Grande 1570, Montevideo. (12), 1938. 


55-70 pp. Articles (1/2-1 p.). 


Boletin bibliografico [Bol. bibliogr. (Montevideo) |. 
Biblioteca de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias sociales, 18 de Julio, No. 1824, 
Montevideo. Director: Oscar Arias Barbé. (6), 1946, 17 X 24.5. 

22 pp. I. List of works received under subjects. II. Lists of summaries of periodicals 
received. III. List of articles from periodicals on civil law procedure. 


Boletin de la sociedad Amigos de las Ciencias naturales ‘‘Kraglievich-Fontana”’ de Nueva 
Palmira. 

Sociedad Amigos de las Ciencias naturales ‘‘Kraglievich-Fontana’’, Avenida General 

E. Garzén 1304, Nueva Palmira. Director: Mario A. Fontana Compamy. (2), 1938. 

Archeology, anthropology, news of cultural organizations. 


Derecho laboral [Der. lab.]. 
Juncal 1430, Montevideo. 


Revista de Derecho, Furisprudencia y Administracién (La) [R. Der. Furispr. Adm.]. 
Bulevar Espafia 2122, Montevideo. Director: Eduardo J. Couture. Administracién. 
18 de Julio 1843, Montevideo. (12), sometimes double issues, 1903, 22 X 28. Annual 
classified index and index under authors’ names. 

25 pp., 2 arts. (5-15 pp.): law (theory and current problems), Uruguayan juris- 
prudence and legislation. 5 short reviews. 


Revista de Derecho privado y piblico [R. Der. priv. publ.]. 
Treinta y Tres No. 1324, Montevideo. 


Revista de Economia [R. Econ. (Montevideo)]. 
Montevideo, Rincén 630. Director: Carlos Quijano. Editorial secretary: Carlos Angulo 
Ruiz. (6), 1947, 16.5 xX 24. Six-monthly index under authors’ names. 

130 pp., 5 arts. (3-40 pp.): economic history and theory, financial and administrative 
jurisprudence and Uruguayan enactments. 


Revista de Economia, Finanzas y Administracién [R. Econ. Finanz. Adm.]. 

Colegio de Doctores en Ciencias econémicas y Contadores del Uruguay. Director: 

Juan Eduardo Azzini, Av. Agraciada 1464, P. 13; Montevideo. (3), 1942, 16.5 X 23.5. 
102 pp., 6 arts. (10-15 pp.): economic theory and accounting. List of books received. 

Some book reviews. 


Revista del Banco de la Republica oriental del Uruguay [R. Banco Republ. orient. Uruguay] 
Departamento de investigaciones econédmicos, Montevideo. Director: Zavala y Piedras. 
(4), 1942. 

Information on banking and economic activities. Several statistical tables. Indexes 
of cost of living in Montevideo. 


Revista del Centro de Estudiantes [R. Centro Estud.]. 
Colonal 1816, Montevideo. 


Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias econdmicas y de Administracién [R. Fac. Cienc. econ. Adm.]. 
Facultad de Ciencias econédmicas y de Administracién, 18 de Julio 1824, Montevideo, 
Irregular, 1940. 

Comprehensive studies on various Uruguayan economic problems. 
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Revista de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias sociales [R. Fac. Der. Cienc. soc. (Montevideo) ]. 
Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales. Guayaqui 3221, Montevideo. Director: 
Enrique Sayagues Laso. (4), 1950, 17 X 24.5. 

270 pp., 5 arts. (20-70 pp.): law, sometimes social sciences (sociology, political. 
ideas). Uruguayan jurisprudence. Chronicles. Some dozen book reviews (1/2-2 pp.). 
Some hundred abstracts (10-25 lines) of articles from periodicals (especially legal). 
List of recent publications. 


VENEZUELA 


Boletin de la Academia de Ciencias politicas y sociales [Bol. Acad. Cienc. polit. soc.]. 
Academia de ciencias politicas y sociales, Universidad central, Caracas. Editorial 
committee: Tomas Liscano, Angel Francisco Brice, Rafael Martinez Mendoza. 
(4) (the four numbers are published in a single issue), 1936, 16 x 22.5. 

160 pp., 6 arts. (20 pp.): legal and economic questions. (Speeches to the Academy 
and relevant information.) 


Boletin de la Facultad de Derecho de la Universidad central [Bol. Fac. Der. Univ. central]. 
Caracas. (12). 


Boletin del Banco central de Venezuela [Bol.]. 
Banco central de Venezuela, Avda. Norte 33, Caracas. (4), 1941. 

Notes on current economic and financial trends. Important statistical documentation. 
Comprehensive articles on foreign trade, prices, trade, etc. 


Revista de Derecho y Legislacién [R. Der. Legisl.}. 
Calle Padre Sierra y Mujioz 18, Apartado 266, Caracas. Owner-Director: Alejandro 
Pietri. (12), 1911. Annual index under subjects and authors. 

Articles on various branches of national and foreign law. Judgments of the Federal 
court of Appeal and other courts. Main texts of national legislation. 


Revista de Fomento [R. Fomento]. 
Ministerio de Fomento, Secciédn de publicaciones, Apartado 1489, Caracas. (4), 1937. 


Revista de Hacienda [R. Hacienda]. 
Comisién de Estudios Financieros y Administrativos. Ministerio de Hacienda. Irregular 
(1 issue a year). 1935, 15.5 X 23. 

100 pp., 4. arts. (5-15 pp.): economic and financial problems in Venezuela. Current 
information. 


Revista del Colegio de Abogados del distrito federal [R. Col. Abog. (Caracas) ]. 
Caracas. Director: Pedro Guzman, Alonso Calatraca, Roman Herndndez-Rox. (6), 
1928, 

Activities of the association, scientific articles on various aspects of law, bibliographical 
notes on books and periodicals. News. 


Revista de Sanidad y Asistencia social [R. Sanidad Asist. soc.]. 
Ministerio de sanidad y asistencia social, division de educacion sanitaria, Caracas. 
(6), 1936. Yearly index in the last number. 

60-180 pp., 1-8 arts. (5-20 pp.): statistics, illustrations. Special numbers on given 
subjects. 


Revista Venezolana de Folklore [R. Venezol. Folkl.}. 
Servicio de Investigaciones Folkloricas nacionales, Museo de Ciencias naturales, 
Avenida Los Caobos, Caracas. Director: Juan Liscano. (2), 1947, 16 X 23.5. 

230 pp., 11 arts, (12-32 pp.): folklore, theorical studies, musicology (especially in 
Venezuela and America in general). Activities of the centre. 12 reviews of books and 
periodicals (2-8 pp.). 
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Temas econémicos (Revista mensual de economia nacional) (Temas econ.]. 
Apartado 2570, Caracas. Director: Carlos Acedo Mendoza and Oswaldo Toro-Sosa. 
(12), 1951, 15.5 X 23. 

120 pp., 12 arts. (8 pp.): questions concerning Venezuelan economics. Information, 
Statistics. (4 pp.). 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PERIODICALS 
CONCERNING LATIN AMERICA’ 


Acta Americana [Acta amer.}. 
Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography, Life Science Building, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. (4), 1943. 

Articles and reviews of books by anthropological and geographical specialists, in 
Spanish, Portuguese and English. 


Annals of the Organization of American States [A. Org. Amer. States]. 
Department of International Law, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. (4), 1949, 
17 X 25. Annual analytical index. 

110 pp. Regular accounts of the activities of the various organs of the Organization 
of American States. Official documents. WV. B. English, Spanish, French and Portuguese 
editions. 


Bank of London and South America Ltd. Fortnightly Review [Bank London South Amer. R.]. 
6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2 (24), 1936, 13.5 X 21. 

32 pp. Economic, commercial and financial information on the various Latin 
American countries. Occasionally, statistical supplement and tables of current exchange 
rates. 


Belgique Amérique Latine [Belgique Amér. Lat.]. 
La maison de l’Amérique Latine A.S.B.L., 180 rue de la Loi, Brussels. (12), 1946, 
21 X 27.5. Annual Index. 

24 pp., 3 arts. (1-3 pp.) and current information on the economic and financial 
situation in Latin America and problems of foreign trade. 


Bulletin de la Société des Américanistes de Belgique [B. Soc. Amér. Belgique]. 
Dir.: H. Lavackery, 16 Chemin de Ubeurgdt, Brussels. (4), 1928. 

Scientific studies on American anthropology, archeology, ethnography and folklore, 
often with useful bibliographical supplements; drawings and photographs. 


Bulletin de la Société suisse des Américanistes [B. Coc. suisse Amér.]. 
Musée d’ethnographie, Geneva. (2), Sept. 1950. 


Cahiers de législation et de bibliographie juridique de l’ Amérique Latine [C. Législ. Bibliogr. jur. 

Amér. lat.]. 

Institut de droit comparé de l’Université de Paris and Société de législation comparée. 
Chief Ed.: M. F. de Sola Cafiizares, 1 rue Longpont, Neuilly-sur-Seine. Sales Agent: 
Publications France-Amérique, same address. (4), 1950, 16.5 X 25. 

230 pp., 3 arts. (5-17 pp.): Legislative and legal doctrine in Latin America. List, 
by countries, of legislation enacted in the course of an earlier period. List of publi- 
cations and periodical articles, under countries (60 pp.). Short biographical notes on 
living jurists in Latin America. Documents. Bibliography. 


1 See note on page 501. 
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Ciencias sociales [Cienc. soc.]. 
Departamento de asuntos culturales, oficina de ciencias sociales, Union Paname- 
ricana. Washington 6, D.C. Dir.: Theo R. Crevenna and Otto-Carlos Stoetzer. (6), 
1950, 21 X 26. Annual analytical index, and index of authors. 

14 pp., 3 arts. (1-3 pp.): Summary of papers on recent social science trends in Latin 
America, with many bibliographical references. Eight reviews of books. Notes and 
information. Notices of recent reviews and periodicals. 


Estadistica [Estadistica]. 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, c/o Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., 
U.S.A. Dir.: Francisco de Abrisqueta. (4), 1943, 17 X 23. 

160 pp., 8 arts. (3-18 pp.): problems of statistical organization in the Americas, 
economic and statistical theory, demography. Editorial notes, activities of the institute. 
Statistical information. Recent publications. The articles are written in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese or French. The permanent headings are given in English and 
Spanish. 


Etudes américaines [Et. amér.]. 
Centre des hautes études américaines, 39 boulevard Malesherbes, Paris (8°). Managing 
Dir.: A. Dauphin-Meunier. Sales Agent: Les nouvelles éditions Latines, 1, rue Palatine, 
Paris (5°). (6), 1946, 21 X 27. 

go pp. Each issue contains a number of articles on a political, economic or social 
matter of interest to the Americas or to a particular Latin American country. A few 
very brief reviews of books. 


Hispanic American Report [Hips. Amer. Report]. 
A monthly report on developments in Spain, Portugal and Latin America. Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University, California. (12), 1948. 

Summary of the chief events during the preceding months in the Iberian peninsula 
and in each Latin American country, with short commentaries. 


Iberam (Informations ibero-américaines politiques, économiques et financiers) [Jberam]. 
Comité international Europe-Amérique Latine. Dir.: Georges Lafond. Sales Agent: 
Société des éditions latino-américaines, 25 rue Quentin-Bauchart, Paris-8°. (12), 
1932, 24 X 29.5. 

32 pp., articles and information on the political, economic, social, financial, etc. 
situation in all the Ibero-American countries, monthly study of market trends. Chrono- 
logy of events. One short review. There is also a Spanish-language edition for the Latin 
American reader, dealing with the same subjects in Western Europe. 


Inter-American Economic Affairs [Inter-Amer. econ. Aff.]. 

Simon G. Hunson, P.O. Bow 181, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D.C. 
(4), 1948, 15 < 23. Annual index of subjects and authors. 

100 pp., 5 art. (15-30 pp.): American economic problems. 


Journal de la Société des Américanistes [F. Soc. Amér.]. 

Société des Américanistes, Musée de l’>homme, Palais de Chaillot, Place du Trocadéro, 
Paris-16°. Secretary-General: P. Rivet. Sales Agent: Raoul d’Harcourt, 138 ave. de 
Wagram, Paris-17°. (1), 1912, 18 X 27. 

330-370 pp., 11 studies (8-60 pp.): ethnography, anthropology, linguistics relating 
to America. Necrology, information on the society’s activities. Bibliography of some 
2,000 works and periodical-articles. The articles are printed in French, English or 
Spanish. 


evue de la chambre de commerce France-Amérique Latine [R. Ch. Com. Fr.-Amér. Lat.]. 
22 rue du Général Foy, Paris-8°. (6), 1947, 21 X 27. 

46 pp. Economic, commercial and financial information on all Latin American 
countries, with special emphasis on foreign trade. There is also an edition in Spanish 
and Portuguese for Latin America, dealing solely with France’s economy. 
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South American Fournal [South Amer. 7.]. 

58 Farrington Street, London, E.C. 4. (12), 1863, 21.5 X 28. 22 pp. Short articles, 
information and commentaries on economy in Latin America and the financial and 
commercial problems of these countries. 


SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
ON LATIN AMERICA’ 


B.B.A.A. (Boletin bibliografico de Antropologia americana). 
See list of social science periodicals published in Latin America. 


BEHRENDT, Richard F. W., Modern Latin America in social science literature; a selected 
annotated bibliography of books, pamphlets and periodicals in English in the fields of economics 
politics and sociology of Latin America. Albuquerque, New Mexico Press. 1949, 152 pp. 

Bibliographical references with brief commentaries, systematically classified under 

countries. Volume kept up-to-date by multigraphed supplements. (Supplement 1: 

a list of publications issued between Oct. 1948 and May 1949, and some other additions.) 


BERNSTEIN, Sylvia Pollack (comp.), Bibliography on labor and social welfare in Latin America. 

Washington D.C. Pan-American Union, Division of Labor and Social Information. 
May 1944, 76 pp. Multigraphed. 

Quotes only English-language publications. Classification by subjects and by countries. 


*Bibliografia de Historia de América” in Revista de Historia de América. Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia. Tacubaya, México 18, 
D.F., Republic of Mexico. Director: Silvio Zavala. (2), 1938, 18.1/2 x 27.1/2. 

Abstracts of books and articles, systematically classified under countries. Some sections 

on economic history, the history of international relations, etc. 


Bibliografia hispanoamericana, libros antiguos y modernos referentes a América y Espatia, 
recopilada por D. y R. Behar. Prélogo del Dr. Enrique de Gandia. Buenos Aires, 
Libr. Panamericana, 1947. — 

Critical commentaries on the main basic works on the history of Latin America, and 

on a considerable number of recent works by Latin American authors. 


Bibliographie américaniste. Published in the Journal de la Société des Américanistes. See list 
of social science periodicals concerning Latin America. 


Bibliography of Selected Statistical Sources of the American Nations. Washington, D.C., The 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, May 1947, 689 pp. 

List of the main statistical data for each of the 21 American republics, together with 

considerable information. 


Boccs, Ralph Steele, Bibliography of Latin American Folklore. Washington, D.C., Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Association, 1940, x + 109 pp. (Publica- 
tions, Series I, Vol. V). 

Contains 643 references, most of them annotated, and an index. 


1 See note on page sor. 
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Boletin bibliogrdfico (Biblioteca de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias sociales, Monte- 
video). 
See list of social science periodicals published in Latin America. 


Boletin del instituto de investigaciones sociales y econdmicas. Panama, Universidad interameri- 
cana, 1944-45, Vol. II, Feb. 1945, pp. 317-487. “‘Directorio de especialistas en estu- 
dios sociales y econédmicos en Latino-américa”’ and ‘‘Directorio de instituciones de 
estudios y investigaciones sociales y econémicas en Latino-américa”’. 

Directories prepared under the supervision of Richard F. Behrendt; contains a large 

amount of information. 


Check List of United Nations Documents. Part 7C, No.1: Economic Commission for Latin 
America, 1948-1949 (First and Second Sessions). United Nations Library, United 
Nations, New York (ST/LIB/SER F/7 C:1). 1951, viii + 41 pp. 

Check list of all documents (310 in all) published by ECLA up to 1950, classified under 

categories and editorial bodies. Subject index. 


Cups, James B., Latin American current national bibliographies in The Library 
Quarterly, 1941, Vol. XI, pp. 360-64. 

List covering the following countries: Guatemala, Peru, Cuba, Argentina, Uruguay, 

Venezuela, Mexico, Panama, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Costa Rica. 


Ciencias sociales. 
See list of social science periodicals concerning Latin America. 


Davis, Harold E., Social Science Trends in Latin America, Washington D.C., American 
University Press, 1950. 136 pp. 

Study of recent progress in work concerning the various social sciences in the Latin 

American Republics, with considerable bibliographical information. 


Economic Literature of Latin America (The) A Tentative Bibliography. Ed. by Harvard Uni- 
versity, Bureau for Economic Research in Latin America. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 2 vols. 1935, 1936. Vol. I: South America, xvii + 315 pp., 
Vol. II: Mexico, Central America and the West Indies, xviii + 348 pp. 

Non-annotated bibliography of books published in most of the better known languages. 

Classification under countries and by subjects; short introductory notes for each 

country. Fairly complete for the period before 1935. 


Gropp, Arthur E., Guide to Libraries and Archives in Central America and the West Indies 
Panama, Bermuda and British Guiana. New Orleans, 1941. 


Guia de instituciones y sociedades en el campo de las ciencias sociales. Segunda parte: America 
Latina. Publicaciones de la Oficina de Ciencias Sociales. Union Panamericana, 
Washington 6, D.C., Departamento de asuntos culturales, 1950, vi + 126 pp. 
Multigraphed. 

Alphabetical classification under countries. In all, 396 institutions are mentioned 

(address, director’s name, date of establishment, aim, publications). 


Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of : 

The Central American Republics, 1937; Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Haiti, by Crawford 
M. Bishop and Amyda Marchant, 1944, 276 pp.; Colombia, by Richard C. Backus 
and Phanor J. Eder, 1944, 222 pp.; Mexico, by John T. Vance and Helen L. Clagett, 
1945, 269 pp.; Bolivia, by Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 110 pp.; The Mexican States, by 
Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 180 pp.; Paraguay, by Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 59 pp.; 
Venezuela, by Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 128 pp.; Ecuador, by Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 
100 pp.; Peru, by Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 188 pp.; Uruguay, by Helen L. Clagett, 
1947, 123 pp.; Chile,1917-46, by Helen L. Clagett, 1947, 103 pp.; Argentine, 1917-47, 
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by Helen L. Clagett, 1948, 180 pp.; Brazil, 1948. Washington, The Library of 
Congress, ‘‘Latin American Series’’, 1937-1948. 
Classified bibliographies with commentaries. 


Guide to the Offical Publications of the Other American Republics : 
I, Argentina, 1945, 124 pp.; II. Bolivia, 1945, 66 pp.; VII. Cuba, 1945, 40 pp.; 
XVI. Paraguay, 1947, 61 pp.; IV. Chile, compiled by Otto Neuburger, 1947, 94 pp.; 
X. El Salvador, compiled by John de Noia, 1947, 64 pp.; XV. Panama, compiled 
by John de Noia, 1947, 34 pp.; XII. Haiti, 1947, 28 pp.; VI. Costa Rica, compiled 
by Henry V. Besso, 1947, 92 pp.; VIII. Dominican Republic, compiled by John de 
Noia, 1947, 40 pp.; XIV. Nicaragua, compiled by John de Noia, 1947, 33 pp.; 
XIII. Honduras, 1947, 31 pp.; XI. Guatemala, compiled by Henry V. Besso, 1947, 
88 pp.; [X. Ecuador, compiled by John de Noia, 1947, 56 pp.; V. Colombia, James B, 
Childs, 1948, 89 pp.; XIX. Venezuela, compiled by Otto Neuburger, 1948, 59 pp.; 
III. Brazil, compiled by John de Noia, 1948, 223 pp.; XVII. Peru, compiled by 
John de Noia, 1948, 90 pp.; XVIII. Uruguay, compiled by John de Noia and Glenda 
Crevenna, 1948, 91 pp. General Editor: James B. Childs and (later) Henry V. Besso, 
Washington, The Library of Congress, ‘‘Latin American Series’’, 1945-48. 
Classified directory of publications, with commentaries. Periodicals, series, annuals, 
collections and main works of all government departments in all the Republics. The 
classification is systematic and corresponds to the structure of the government and their 
various bodies; all relevant enactments and regulations are mentioned. The commen- 
taries consist of a short history of the services; as also of their publications, indicating 
the nature of the contents of each. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies. A selective guide to material published on anthro- 
pology, archives, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, government, his- 
tory, international relations, labour and social welfare, language and literature, law, 
libraries, music and philosophy. Edited for the Joint Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the National Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Social Science Research Council, by Lewis Hanke and (later) Miron Burgin. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1936. 

Vols. I-XIV (1936-51), for the years 1935-48, have already been published. Annotated 

bibliography, systematically classified in the order indicated by the sub-titles. Each 

section is entrusted to a specialized editor. Index of reviews analysed, index of authors. 


Humpureys, R. A., Latin America. A Selected Guide to Publications in English. London, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949, 71 pp. 


Jones, C. K., A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged by the author with the assistance of James A. Granier. Washington, 
the Library of Congress, Hispanic Foundation (‘“‘Latin American Series’’, No. 2). 1942, 


311 pp. 
3,016 references, classified under countries, General alphabetical index. Quotes all 
bibliographies, collective biographies, histories of literature and some general works of 
reference. Very general guide to the subject-matter, with a considerable amount of 
data concerning history and the social sciences. 


Latin American Journals dealing with the Social Sciences and Auxiliary Disciplines. Washington 
D.C., Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Co-operation, 1941, 74 pp. 


Multigraphed. 
Contains 192 titles, classified under countries, with bibliographical information and 


a descriptive note. 


Latin American periodicals currently received in the Library of Congress and in the 
Library of the Department of Agriculture. Charmion Shelby, editor. Washington, 
The Library of Congress (‘‘Latin American Series’’, No. 8), 1944, vii + 249 pp. 

Descriptive notes of 1,578 titles, in alphabetical order. Bibliographical appendix. 

Index under countries and publishers, subject-index. 
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Partial List of Latin American Educational Journals, A, Washington D.C., Pan American 
Union, Division of Intellectual Co-operation, 1940, 25 pp. Multigraphed. 


Pierson, Donald, Survey of the Literature of Brazil of Sociological Significance Published up 
to 1940. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. 


PoviNa, Alfredo, Die jiingsten Fortschritte der Soziologie in Lateinamerika. Ké6lner 
Rtg. Soziol. 4 (2), 1951-52: 80-95. 

“Trend Report’’ (enumerative rather than critical). Brings up to date the same author’s 

Historia de la Sociologia en América latina, 1941 (Mexico, Fondo de Cultura economica). 


Revista interamericana de Bibliografia (Review of Inter-American Bibliography). Publica- 
tions and Promotion Section, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. Vol. I, 
No. 1: Jan.-March 1951, quarterly, 17 X 25. 

70 pp. per issue. Bibliographical articles; bibliographical notices; recent books and 

articles on Latin America (in all fields), 


UrrutiA Mittin, Rafael, ‘“‘Bibliografia’’ in Estructura de la economia: introduccién al 
estudio del ingreso nacional, by J. R. Hicks and A. G, Hart, Spanish version by R. A. 
Ziftiga. Fondo de cultura economica, México, 1950. (The bibliography constitutes 
Appendix II, Note D, pp. 295-301.) 

Bibliography of studies on national income in the various Latin American countries. 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U. S. Library of Congress, 
Reference Department. General Censuses and Vital Statistics in the Americas, prepared 
under the supervision of Irene B. Taeuber. Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1943, ix-++ 151 pp. 

Annotated bibliography on the history of censuses and current publications on popu- 

lation statistics in the 21 republics and other territories of the American continent. 
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FAO’S ASSISTANCE IN DEVELOPING 
THE POTENTIAL AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES OF LATIN AMERICA 


XAVIER SANCHEZ GAVITO 


Latin America is a magnificent reservoir of potential agricultural wealth which, if 
properly developed, would do much toward solving the world’s food shortage. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, whose main objective is to 
free the world from hunger, believes that much land could be brou ght into cultivation 
in Latin America and that more food could be grown on land already under cultivation. 

It is a region of great contrasts, from the densely populated areas of the Caribbean 
to the rich and sparsely inhabited southern plains, from the rugged mountains of the 
Pacific to the plains of the Atlantic. Yet, although it produces coffee, cocoa, bananas, 
sugar, beef, wheat and corn in large quantities, as well as linseed, cotton, hides, copra 
and useful nitrates for fertilizers, Latin America is suffering from an alarming amount 
of undernourishment, an important reason being that, out of its total area, only three 
per cent is under cultivation. 

However, increased food production is not the only answer to the food shortage 
problems in Latin America. Agriculture must be given the place it deserves in the total 
economy of the region. Hopes for future expansion spring from the growing conscious- 
hess among governments and peoples of the importance of modern methods and tech- 
niques. Increased supplies of fertilizers, farm machinery, pesticides and fungicides must 
flow into countries in which research and extension work have also been organized. 
education services established and health conditions improved. The inter-relationship 
of these elements constitutes the main difficulty, and the challenge which FAO is now 
helping the governments to confront. 

Through its three regional offices—Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and Santiago—FAO 
is assisting 15 Latin American governments in the fields of nutrition, agriculture, 
economics, fisheries and forestry. In 1951, 17 projects were completed and this year 
a total of 38 experts are now working in Latin America. 

By utilizing existing water resources more efficiently and by reclaiming and irrigating 
suitable land, it would be possible to increase acreage for crop production tremendously, 
However, most of these programmes, which require heavy capital expenditure and co, 
ordinated government action, are long-range ones, not likely to yield results for many 
years. Nowhere in Latin America do there now exist opportunities comparable with 
those that helped in the opening up of the prairies of the United States and Canada- 
the Argentinian pampas or the Australian plains. It is evident, then, that while these 
long-range projects are being developed, plans must be made for immediate results by 
improving yields in areas which are already cultivated. It is here that FAO is placing 
great emphasis on the development of agricultural extension services at the farm level. 

Extension or advisory services to farmers have been non-existent in most of the 
countries. This is probably the greatest single impediment to agricultural improvement. 
| Without an extension service to bring the results of newly developed farming techniques, 
the farmers have no way of knowing about methods and materials which would increase 
their production. There are notable exceptions, of course. In Mexico, for example, 
the Government has with excellent results taken steps to distribute a specially developed 
maize seed through the Comisién del Maiz. Officials of the commission explain how 
to use the improved seeds and how to cultivate them. While its principal objective is 
to distribute seeds at fair prices, the commission incidentally performs an important 
educational function. 
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Aware of the need for education as a pre-requisite for increased agricultural pro. 
duction, Latin American countries have requested FAO to organize schools or training 
centres, where local people could be taught new methods and techniques. FAO has 
already set up a training centre on agricultural census and tabulation at the Instituto 
Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica, to help governments to tabulate the vast mass 
of material accumulated by the 1950 Census of Agriculture. There was also a training 
centre on agricultural and allied plans and projects at Santiago, Chile, where trainees 
learned how to formulate and develop national agricultural programmes. A fisheries 
training centre at Valparaiso, Chile, included lectures, discussions and field work on 
fishery practices, administration and development, and a training centre for agricultural 
statistics, at San José, Costa Rica, gave special training in the development of efficient 
and practical methods of improving food and agricultural statistics and crop reporting 
in countries with limited financial resources. 

FAO extension work in Latin America has started with specialists working at the 
Patzcuaro Training Centre, Mexico. The centre, which is sponsored by the Mexican 
Government, Unesco and the Organization of American States, is training teachers 
from 17 Latin American States in rural welfare subjects. The aim of the teachers is to 
educate and organize these communities so that they can help themselves by bringing 
about modest improvements in their standard of living, within their cultural and 
economic resources. The FAO “‘specialist’s’? work is done in three ways: through 
training in a particular activity, through demonstration, and through the preparation 
of filmstrips and sample materials. 

The FAO extension officer furnishes the necessary technical training in agriculture 
for the trainees, who are at work on local agricultural problems in the demonstration 
areas. Already these trainees have prepared, under his guidance, simple leaflets 
illustrated with drawings, dealing with cattle and plant diseases, methods of vaccination 
of cattle, pigs and fowl. Soil conservation is also described with simple instructions; 
as are means of avoiding deforestation, the building of chicken-houses and the value of 
fertilizers. 

Workhas also started on demonstration plots for wheat, with machinery lent by a local 
company, and several hectares have been sown with selected seed to demonstrate that 
higher yields can be obtained. Thereisa FAO co-operative consultant, working primarily 
as an educator, since the inhabitants must first be persuaded to organize the basic 
improvements of village life among themselves. Heis also obtaining from the Government 
assistance in the provision of drinking and irrigation water, and other services, The 
second stage of his work consists in organizing'into full-fledged co-operatives those 
organizations among the ejidos which already exist as associations of very small 
individual owners. These associations are already working the present small parcels of 
land as a unit under one direction, with the use of modern methods of cultivation. 

In Brazil, an FAO extension officer is now advising Government officials in planning 
a rational system of farm management under new legal forms of land use (pilot farms 
and demonstration fields), in promoting colonizations, in working out an efficient 
system of cheap rural credit, and in stimulating and promoting a more co-operative 
spirit (rural education). 

In fisheries, FAO is assisting the Latin American governments, through the fishery 
training centre in Chile, to overcome the lack of trained men. Bearing in mind too, 
that an improved utilization of fishery resources would greatly improve the protein- 
poor diet of many Latin American countries, FAO, at the request of several governments, 
has started a large-scale programme which aims to create new fishing industries and 
new means of livelihood for the population and at the same time to raise the protein 
content in the normal diet. An agreement to establish a Latin American Fisheries 
Council was formulated at a meeting in Lima, Peru, in September 1951. This Council, 
which will be the third of such Regional Councils to be established by FAO, is striving 
through co-ordination of effort among various countries, to promote the development 
and wise utilization of the fisheries resources of the area. 

In addition, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and Haiti are receiving individual assistance 
from FAO. They are making great progress in improving their fishery production 
which, in spite of vast coastlines and tremendous fishery resources, is very low compared 
with the chief fishing countries of the world. Panama has signed an agreement, and 
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Uruguay has requested FAO’s help. The Government of Chile is stimulating fish 
consumption by means of posters, pamphlets, broadcasts and ‘‘fish weeks’’. During a 
recent fish week organized by a FAO officer, several tons of hake were distributed free 
of charge among the poorer people. The Government has announced that in 1952 it 
will spend 37,000,000 Chilean pesos to improve fisheries activities and modernize 
fishing boats and gears. 

FAO’s fish culture programme in Haiti deserves special mention. The nutrition 
standard of the three million people living in the Republic of Haiti is low, and fish is 
their chief source of animal protein, In 1950, FAO sent a fish culture specialist to Haiti 
for a survey of the lakes, irrigation canals and lagoons, to see whether there was a 
practical possibility in fish-farming. “The expert drafted a five-year plan of development 
for the Government. This is now well under way, and work on pond construction 
started immediately. Haiti’s annual production of marine and freshwater fish amounts 
to only 2,000 metric tons which, with the 7,000 tons of imported processed fish, allows 
only 5.4. kilogrammes per person per annum; to provide an adequate protein intake, 
the consumption should be 12 kilogrammes. The expansion of the existing marine 
fisheries would require the development of a fishing fleet, storage facilities, and the 
organization of a distribution and marketing system. All this, however, is beyond the 
present capacity of the country, and the inland waters are the only other local resources 
capable of producing important quantities of animal protein. Recent reports reaching 
FAO indicate that the fish pond culture is going ahead in a very satisfactory manner and 
that commercial production can now be undertaken. The Government of Haiti has 
asked for an extension of the services of the FAO fish culture expert for another year. 

Another factor which has hindered agricultural development in Latin America is 
the lack of farming machinery. This situation is, however, improving: the import of 
tractors is now four times higher than in 1938, and more Latin American countries 
are increasing the manufacture of farm implements. Despite this progress, food 
production is still mostly carried on with hand tools and animal-drawn implements. 
Ofa total of over 2,000 million hectares which make up the 20 Latin American republics, 
621,000,000 hectares are cultivated. Only 13 per cent of this area could be worked with 
the tractors now in use. 

Wide differences in climate, soil, topography, farming methods, and administrative 
and financial structures, make it difficult to determine the kind of mechanization 
needed in this region. The fact that Latin America is sparsely populated should imply 
that the limiting factor to increased production is labour. But it is also a low income 
region, where wages in general have remained at subsistance levels. The relative 
cost of labour and farm machinery (a labour-saving device) determines the economic 
use of the latter. Though labour costs vary considerably from country to country, they 
remain very low in comparison with those of industrialized countries. Low wages are 
an impediment to the use of farm machinery; higher wages and industrialization are an 
incentive to its use. 

For farm machinery, Latin America relied solely on imports up to the last decade, 
when manufacture was begun. Only five countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
and Mexico) possess facilities for the manufacture of farm machinery and equipment on 
a substantial scale. In these countries, production has principally concentrated on 
simpler type implements and the manufacture of spare parts. Output still remains 
negligible compared to imports. Prices are therefore determined in the exporting 
countries, and they are increased by freight, duties, inland transport and dealers’ 
margins. Farm machinery must be paid in foreign currency, and mostly in hard 
currencies, since the United States exports at least 90 per cent of the farm machinery 
used in the region. 

Certain processes of cultivation are not wholly mechanized. Some operations are 
carried out with tractors, and others continue to be done by draft animals. Tractors 
are used primarily for first ploughing, but are not used so much as in highly mechanized 
areas for cross ploughing and other operations. 

Other crops are not mechanized at all. Corn, for example, which is the basic food, 
is not produced with the help of farm machinery because it is mostly grown on small 
holdings, and the owners generally cannot afford to buy farm machinery. There are, 
moreover, regions in Central America and along the Andean chain where it is not 
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practical to use motor draft power on account of the rugged configuration of the land. 
Farm machinery is usually used for raising crops which yield high returns. In the 
southernmost countries, especially the Argentine, these are mainly food crops. On the 
other hand, wheat production is mechanized in this area, and harvesting operations 
are carried on almost entirely with the help of machinery. Further north the crops that 
receive the highest degree of mechanization are sugar-cane and cotton. 

Many of the projects for which FAO receives requests are still at the survey stage. 
FAO experts are sent to member countries to study agricultural problems and to advise 
how to meet them. When the member nations take action, it will be possible under the 
ETAP to undertake increased expenditure on the provision of supplies and equipment. 
For instance, a survey of the agricultural resources of a country does not in the initial 
stages call for more than a team of experts with such pessonal equipment as they need 
to complete their tasks. Later, if it is decided that a country needs to manufacture 
vaccines on a substantial scale, or to build grain storage facilities, or put into service 
a pilot boat for a fisheries project, substantial expenditure in the field of equipment and 
supplies will be possible under the ETAP. 

To help Latin American governments solve their agricultural problems, FAO has 
assigned to Chile a group of experts who are working on a vast programme which 
includes agricultural planning, agricultural statistics, marketing, plant production 
and soil conservation. Experts are advising the Brazilian Government in migration 
problems and economics. Costa Rica is receiving help in farm management, Haiti in 
grain storage construction, Honduras in agricultural credit, and El Salvador in soil 
conservation and economics. A plant pathologist has just issued a report on methods of 
cultivation and control of pineapple diseases in Mexico. 

A brief description of the work accomplished by a FAO sheep husbandry expert in 
Ecuador may serve as a typical example of the kind of work FAO’s experts are carrying 
out in Latin America. FAO was requested by this government to provide an expert in 
all aspects of the sheep industry, including feeding, breeding and management for both 
wool and meat at high altitude: In recent years, there has been a considerable falling 
off, in both quantity and quality, in Ecuador’s sheep and wool industry, which’ has 
traditionally provided the chief source of income of the mountainous population. The 
expert found that no facilities for sheep raising were available on a national basis, and 
he therefore drew up a plan for the formation of a sheep and wool-growers’ association, 
which will carry out a sheep improvement programme. To assist the Association the 
FAO expert has collected material and contacted specialists and organizations in many 
important sheep raising countries. On the basis of this material, a suitable sheep and 
wool handbook is being prepared which will be made available to sheep breeders 
throughout the Association. Further assistance has been given in arranging for the 
despatch of ‘‘sore mouth” vaccine and for dealing with parasitic infections. 

Another important FAO activity in Latin America is forestry. The experts’ work 
includes advising the governments on a general policy legislation, national research 
programmes, surveying the potentialities for new forest industries, instituting effective 
forest policies and forest schools, the control of forest pests and forest fires and the 
organization of forest inventories. 

Considerable destruction of forests by indiscriminate felling and fire has taken place 
in the past. The uncontrolled exploitation of the formerly extensive forests has been 
followed by disastrous soil erosion, and some areas have become uninhabitable within 
the past 25 years. At present FAO forestry experts are working in Brazil, Chile, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico and Paraguay. Already, FAO has organized the Latin 
American Forestry and Forest Products Commission and will in the near future set up 
a Forest Research and Training Institute. 

What becomes of a project after the expert’s assignment has ended? Under the 
Technical Assistance Programme, FAO has instituted a fellowship programme which 
gives the country the opportunity of using its own personnel to continue the work 
recommended by an expert. Fellowships granted for periods up to one year, for advanced 
study in technically advanced countries, are designed to enable the holder to carry on 
the work begun by the FAO expert in his own country. The choice of candidates is 
made only after the arrival of the expert, who is responsible for their selection, and for 
working out a suitable plan of studies. So far FAO has granted 30 fellowships to Latin 
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Americans, who are now broadening their knowledge in specialized fields in technically 
advanced countries. 

In conclusion, it may be said that rapid progress has been made in increasing food 
production in Latin America, but that a great deal remains to be done. The governments 
of these republics are aware that production is not keeping pace with the growth 
of population and that hunger is still haunting its inhabitants. 

But the continent is hopeful and confident. Aware of the magnitude of their food and 
nutrition problems, countries have intensified their efforts. They are now conscious 
that a very great amount of work is needed in order to avoid the unrest, revolutions 
and wars which threaten them if hunger continues to cast its shadow. 

FAO also is hopeful. It has succeeded in uniting Latin America towagean unreleniing 
war against hunger and all the evils that go with it. 


ACTIVITIES OF UNESCO IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE UNESCO REGIONAL OFFICE IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, AND THE NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Almost from the moment of its inception, Unesco has endeavoured to establish close 
liaison with its Member States, particularly with those farthest removed from the seat 
of the Organization. The setting up of National Commissions, provided for in its 
Constitution, was intended to ensure co-operation with Unesco within each Member 
State. But the Commissions were as far away as the countries themselves. Unesco thus 
had to find a way of getting closer to them so as better to know their needs, direct 
their efforts and spur on their activities; it had to establish relay stations between them 
and the Secretariat. 

Because of its linguistic and cultural unity and’ the similarity of the problems 
presenting themselves in the different countries of which it is composed, Latin America 
lent itself better than any other area to the first experiment injthe regional representation 
of Unesco. The object was not to “‘regionalize”’ the programme of the Organization, 
which must preserve its universal character, but to facilitate its execution by a team 
of specialists working on the spot in direct contact with the Government and National 
Commissions of the region. 

It was with this aim in mind that a Unesco Regional Office for the western hemisphere 
was established in February 1950 at Havana. Though the office had up till 1952 a very 
small staff at its disposal, its activities have met with successful results from the beginning. 

The setting up of the Regional Office at Havana enabled the first Regional 
Conference of National Commissions of the Western Hemisphere to be held there. 
This conference gave the National Commissions of the region great encouragement and 
allowed those responsible for education and culture in the various countries of the 
hemisphere to gain a vivid, first-hand acquaintance with the programme of the 
Organization and to appreciate the benefits which their countries could derive from 
itin the expansion of their educational, scientific and cultural activities at home. 

In the course of the conference, an agreement was signed on 8 December 1950 
between Unesco and the Organization of American States (OAS) with a view to 
promoting the co-ordination of the two bodies’ work in the western hemisphere. The 
Patzcuaro Fundamental Education Centre, jointly organized by Unesco and OAS, 
with the support of the Mexican Government, is a concrete example of what co-operation 
between the two bodies can achieve. 

As a result of this conference and of contacts established by the Havana Office, the 
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National Commissions have taken a series of steps to improve their co-operation with 
Unesco. Thus, in Bolivia the commission was reorganized and provided with the 
necessary staff. The Higher Council of National Education, which takes the place 
of a commission in Colombia, has been meeting twice a week to study the country’s 
educational and cultural problems and to ensure close collaboration with Unesco. At 
the meetings of 13 and 18 December 1951, Dr. Rafael Bernal Jimenez, who is a member 
both of the Council and of Unesco’s Executive Board, made a full report on the Unesco 
programme in the presence of the Minister of Education, and emphasized the advan. 
tages which Colombia could derive from an increasingly active participation in its 
application. 

The National Commission of Mexico adopted a plan of work and set up working 
committees to execute it. It also took an important step towards extending its activity 
over the whole of the country by establishing branch offices in the various Mexican 
states which will secure wide publicity for Unesco’s undertakings. 

A similar experiment is being carried out in Costa Rica, where the National 
Commission has set up in the provinces centres which will study the objectives of 
Unesco and the activities of the technical assistance mission now at work in the country, 

The National Commission of Guatemala, which meets once a week, has worked out 
a programme of scholarships and the best method of ensuring that they are awarded 
to the most deserving candidates. It collaborated closely in the drafting of the 
Agreement on Technical Assistance, as a sequel to which Unesco sent out an important 
mission with the task of promoting the development of technical education. It organized 
a country-wide celebration of Human Rights Day, and a plan is being put through 
under which a publicity committee for the Universal Declaration will be set 
up in every secondary school in Guatemala. The commission has established science 
clubs interested in astronomy, physics and chemistry, archzology, natural science and 
botany. It is in process of preparing a complete list of all the cultural, educational and 
scientific institutions existing in Guatemala. 

The National Commission of Haiti is taking an active share in the execution of the 
Unesco Programme. It has set up a Human Rights Committee, which has organized 
essay and poster competitions in secondary and higher schools, a week of radio talks 
on the Declaration, cinema programmes and so forth. 

Other achievements of the office have included the reorganization of the National 
Commissions of Panama, Peru and El Salvador, as well as the extension of the activities 
of the Cuban National Commission, which is now bringing out a monthly information 
bulletin. 

The countries of the West Indies region, which form the office’s immediate field of 
action, have also been among those active in carrying out the Unesco programme. 

The office started the year 1952 under the happiest auspices; its new director, 
Professor Guillermo Francovich, former Rector of the University of Sucre (Bolivia), 
assumed his duties and two specialists, on matters of exchange of persons and liorary 
management, were appointed to assist him. A social science specialist, to be nominated 
in the course of the year, is to join the staff of the office in order to help 
extend its activities in this important field. 

With a view to keeping the National Commission and intellectual circles of the 
region posted on the activities of Unesco in Latin America, both in the field of its 
normal programme and in that of technical assistance, the Regional Office publishes 
a monthly information bulletin which forms a link between the commissions, 

Another function of the office is to provide for the representation of Unesco at the 
various international meetings and conferences held in Latin America. Among the 
most important of these may be mentioned the Twelfth Session of the Econornic and 
Social Council, held from 20 February to 21 March 1951 at Santiago, Chile; the first 
meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council, held in August 1951 in Mexico City, 
and the Regional Conferences of Non-Governmental Organizations, convened by the 
United Nations at La Paz and Quito in March and April 1952. 

Further, the despatch of an official of the office on a mission to a sian country 
in the region often permits the settlement of a whole series of outstanding questions 
which would otherwise have called for the presence of several specialists from the 
Secretariat. Thus, in the course of a visit to Venezuela, the director of the office put the 
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final touches to a contract concerning the sending of a university group to the Univer- 
sity of Caracas, studied questions concerning the Draft Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion, procured the purchase by the Venezuelan Government of a collection of coloured 
reproductions of paintings and took part in the preparation of a detailed plan of work 
for the National Commission. 

The expansion of the Unesco programme in Latin America, the growing interest 
it is arousing in the countries there and the occasionally difficult conditions under 
which certain National Commissions are called on to work render the permanent 
presence of Unesco in this region more than ever necessary. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The educational programme of Unesco is directed toward four main objectives— 
implementation of the principle of free and compulsory education for all as set forth 
in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; collaboration with 
Member States in the provision of adult and fundamental education; the improvement 
of education through the exchange of information; and the development of education 
for international understanding. 

In the brief summary which follows, special mention is made of the activities of 
Unesco in the countries of Latin America. However, such is the world-wide interaction 
of educational developments that these activities should be viewed in their true 
perspective as integral parts of the total programme of Unesco as conceived and 
executed in relation to all of its Member States. 


FREE AND COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


Unesco is engaged in an intensive world campaign for application and extension of 
the principle of universal, free and compulsory education. The Fourteenth Conference 
on Public Education, convened jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education at Geneva in July 1951, devoted its main attention to. this problem; of 
the 48 countries represented, 12 were American States. In preparation for this con- 
ference, a general survey of compulsory education in 46 countries (including 
18 American States) was made by the International Bureau of Education,} and a group 
of eight detailed studies, including a monograph on Ecuador,? were published in the 
series ‘‘Studies on Compulsory Education’’. 

Of great value for the Geneva Conference was the worh of the Seminar on Primary 
Education in the Americas, held at Montevideo in 1950, under the joint auspices of 
the Organization of American States, Unesco and the Government of Uruguay, with 
delegates from 19 American countries. The conclusions of the Montevideo seminar 
and the recommendations of the International Conference at Geneva have been 
published together in one volume of the series “‘Occasional Papers in Education’’.® 

Besides these two meetings, Unesco plans to organize a number of regional con- 
ferences, with a view to adapting the general principles approved by the Geneva 
Conference to the particular conditions prevailing in various parts of the world. The 
first of these conferences will be held in South-East Asia (December 1952) and plans 
are being made for other regional conferences to be held at two-year intervals in the 
Middle East (1954), Latin America (1956), Africa (1958) and the Far East (1960). 
In addition, the Fifteenth Conference on Public Education (Geneva, July 1952) will 
consider as its main topic the special problems of the access of women to education. 


‘ Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, Unesco-IBE Publication No. 133, 1951. 
* Emilio Uzcategui, Compulsory Education in Ecuador, Unesco Publication, 1951. 
® Universal, Free and Compulsory Education, Unesco/ED/Occ/r12, 1951. 





ADULT AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


The main burden of efforts to combat illiteracy and to promote social and economic 
progress through adult and fundamental education must necessarily rest upon 
governments and organizations in each country. Unesco has, however, assisted its 
Member States in Latin America in such efforts by helping to establish a regional 
training and production centre, by carrying out field experiments in co-operation with 
the governments concerned, by operating its associated projects scheme, by sending 
to Member States at their request missions of experts and technical advisers, by 
participating in the organization of regional seminars and by publications, studies 
and the exchange of information and documentation. A few details of some of the 
measures taken by Unesco to provide such assistance to countries in Latin America 
may be cited. 


Training Centre 


A Regional Training and Production Centre for Latin America (GREFAL) began 
work on 15 April 1951 in Patzcuaro, Mexico, under the joint sponsorship of Unesco, 
the Government of Mexico, and the Organization of American States. The aim of 
the centre is to train teams of fundamental education workers for the Latin American 
countries and to produce model educational material suited to their special needs. 
For the first year 52 students were sent in teams by eight Latin American States: 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Peru and El Salvador. 
For the second year there are a further 50 students, and Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Cuba and the Dominican Republic are now also represented. 
The international staff of 15 specialists is headed by Dr. Lucas Ortiz (Mexico). The 
work of the centre is described in the publication listed below. 


Field Experiments 


In 1948 Unesco began a pilot project in the Marbial Valley, in collaboration with the 
Government of Haiti, FAO and WHO. The aims of the project are to reduce illiteracy 
by methods of mass education and the development of schools, improve health conditions 
and agricultural practices, develop rural crafts and industries, and provide training 
in fundamental education for Haitian teachers and field workers. The early stages of 
the project are described in a volume published in the series Monographs on 
Fundamental Education? The project was transferred in 1951 to the Technical 
Assistance programme as a joint activity of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. 


Associated Projects 


This scheme of linking important national enterprises in fundamental and adult 
education to Unesco and to each other is intended to promote the interchange of 
methods, techniques and materials and to create a framework for field experiments. 
All projects receive Clearing House documentation services, and Unesco sends experts 
to some of them to assist with particular problems. To date 43 projects in 17 countries 
have been associated, including eight projects in six Latin American States.* 


Regional Seminars 


In 1949 Unesco sponsored jointly with the Government of Brazil and the Organization 
of American States, the Inter-American Seminar on Literacy and Adult Education, 


1 Learn and Live, Unesco Publication, 1951. 

2 The Haiti Pilot Project ; Phase One, 1947-48, Unesco Publication, 1951; see also A. Metraux, Making a Living 
in the Marbial Valley, Unesco/ED/Occ/r10, 1951. 

® See document Unesco/ED/81; also P. Sanchez, Activities in the Associated Project of Viani, Unesco /ED/Occ/7, 
1950, and C. Capo, A Family Living Programme in Viani, Unesco/ED/Occ/9, 1950. 
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held at Quitandinha, Brazil. A summary report has been published in the series 
“Occasional Papers in Education’’.} 


IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION THROUGH THE EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Activities undertaken for this purpose include documentation services (e.g. reply to 
a large number of enquiries received by post and from visitors, provision of information 
and materials to seminars, missions and field workers), studies, and publications. All 
publications are issued in English and French; several series appear also in Spanish, 
including the monthly ‘‘Education Abstracts” and the ‘*Occasional Papers in Educa- 
tion” (both free on request), the Monographs on Fundamental Education and the 
quarterly bulletin Fundamental and Adult Education. 

Mention should be made of two important reference works, which are now in the 
press and will soon be available: the World Handbook of Educational Organization and 
Statistics (which covers 57 countries, including 14. Latin American States), and the 
revised edition of the International Directory of Adult Education (54 countries, including 
13 Latin American States). 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


This objective permeates every Department in Unesco, but a distinctive section of the 
Education programme is devoted to its realization. Particular attention is given to 
work with children and young people, in and out of school. Activities include: the 
improvement of textbooks, the holding of seminars in school subjects of special im- 
portance from this point of view (e.g. history, geography), and teaching in relation 
to the beginnings of an organized world community through the United Nations 
and in relation to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Unesco’s Member 
States in Latin America have participated fully in each of these activities. Thy have 
been again well represented at the Seminar on Education for World Citizenship 
which was held at Woudschoten (near Utrecht), the Netherlands, from 3 to 


30 August 1952. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


In 1949, a Unesco Science Co-operation Centre for Latin America was established 
at Montevideo, to promote the progress and dissemination of the natural sciences. 
Under the direction of Dr. E. Establier, a specialist in biochemistry, the centre 
facilitates exchanges of information, material, and scientific personnel between Latin 
American countries and the rest of the world. As part of this work, it has already 
replied to more than 10,000 requests for documentation, publications, microfilms, 
photocopies, scientific and technical bibliographies, research material, and so forth. 

Members of the centre’s staff regularly visit governmental, university and industrial 
scientific institutions in the 21 countries concerned, and maintain close contact with 
technicians and scientists. The centre organizes scientific lecture tours by distinguished 
scientists, and promotes the establishment of regional laboratories for scientific research 
—such as the Cosmic Ray Regional Laboratory at Morococha (Peru)—as well as the 
creation and development of national and regional scientific associations. It also 
endeavours, through articles, radio talks and lectures, to interest the public in the 
latest methods and achievements of science. 

In its fortnightly bulletin, the centre brings to the notice of scientists in the region 
important scientific events happening throughout the world, the centre’s own activities, 
the general programme of Unesco and the latter’s work in the field of science. Lists 


1 Inter-American Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult Education, Unesco/ED/Occ/1, 1949. 
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of Scientific Institutions and Scientists have been published bearing on Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Porto Rico, Colombia, Uruguay and Venezuela; and a 
volume is in preparation for Ecuador. Lists of Scientific Works Published in Latin America 
have already appeared for 1948 and 1949, and the 1950 volume is with the printer, 
In the series of publications entitled ‘“‘Latin America’s Contribution to the Progress 
of Science’’, volumes dealing with chemistry and mathematics have already been issued; 
several others are in preparation. Publications shortly to appear include the First List 
of Latin American Mycological Collections and Records of the Work and Proceedings of the 
Symposium on Certain Mathematical Problems at present under study in Latin America. 

The centre has organized five meetings for the study of ‘‘Marine Biology’’ (Chile), 
“High Altitude Biology’? and ‘‘Pharmaceutical Botany’? (Peru), and ‘‘Cellular 
Biology” and ‘‘Mathematics” (Uruguay). A similar meeting on ‘“‘New Research 
Techniques in Physics” will be held next July in Brazil. 

A travelling exhibition on physics and astronomy has been organized by Unesco 
and displayed in several towns in Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Panama and Colombia. It has aroused interest and has 
been visited by approximately 400,000 persons. 

As regards science activities in the field of technical assistance, the following should 
be mentioned: 

A scientific and technical documentation centre has been established at Mexico 
City, to supply scientists, laboratories, industrialists and schools with the up-to-date 
information they require. For this purpose the centre receives the most important 
periodicals and distributes, on request, microfilms of the most interesting articles, 

A group of three experts has been sent to Rio de Janeiro to initiate, at the Physical 
Research Laboratory, new experiments on cosmic rays. Two other specialists will 
shortly leave to give lectures on theoretical physics and higher mathematics. At the 
Institute of Technology two professors will be appointed to give instruction in (a) the 
mechanics of fluids and (b) the chemistry of celluloses. A professor in micro-analysis 
will be sent to the Institute of Agricultural Chemistry. 

In Ecuador, an expert in hydraulics has for a year been studying the nature of 
electricity problems in that country, which is one of the poorest in the world from 
this point of view. A professor in physics and chemistry will shortly go to Quito‘to 
reorganize scientific teaching at all levels, and in particular to develop laboratories, 
of which there are practically none. 

In Peru, a professor of physics and a professor of chemistry are organizing, each 
in his own sphere, a demonstration laboratory, so as to show secondary school teachers 
how they can modernize their lessons and their methods. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


One of the most important items of scientific research undertaken by Unesco in Latin 
America is the survey of racial relationships in Brazil, for which the Department of 
Social Sciences has assumed responsibility. 

This project, the outcome of a resolution adopted by the General Conference at 
Florence, appeared in the 1951 programme as a pilot investigation ‘‘of contacts between 
races or ethnic groups, with the aim of determining the economic, political, cultural 
and psychological factors, whether favourable or unfavourable to harmonious relations 
between races or ethnic groups’’. 

Important research, especially by Messrs. Pierson and Gilberto Freyre, had pre- 
viously made it clear that there was here an interesting racial situation which, in its 
essential features, differed very considerably from that in other countries where the 
same races were in contact. Unesco’s investigation, therefore, in order to bear fruit, had 
to tackle the problem from a new angle, covering what was then a still unexplored field. 
It was consequently decided to make the survey simultaneously in a number of regions 
and among different social and economic groups. In this way it was hoped to study the 
most representative parts of Brazil and to give an over-all picture of the problem. The 
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investigation was entrusted to official scientific organizations and to scientific groups 
pecially instituted for the purpose. The Instituto Joaquim Nabuco at Recife undertook 
to study racial relations in the city of Recife; and the survey itself was directed by 
Dr. René Riveiro, psychiatrist and anthropologist, who paid particular attention to 
the outward manifestations of racial relations in Roman Catholic and Protestant reli- 
gious life and in that of the Afro-Brazilian religious sects. Dr. Riveiro also subjected 
hundreds of individuals to the Bogardus test, which revealed attitudes scarcely notice- 
able in ordinary racial relationships. 

At Bahia, the great Brazilian Negro metropolis, the enquiry was directed by the 
fundacao para o desenvolvimento da ciencia na Bahia. Dr. Thales de Azevedo obtained 
from a certain number of coloured men and women in prominent social positions, 
autobiographical information designed to show the influence of their racial affiliations 
on their careers. This study of individuals provided him with the material for painting 
a true picture of the rise of coloured people in the social scale. 

Since the question of racial relationships in rural Brazil had been somewhat neglected 
by previous students, it was assigned a prime place in Unesco’s project. The Department 
of Social Sciences drew on the help supplied by the team of research-workers which, 
under the direction of Dr. Wagley of Columbia University, was systematically studying 
various communities in the “‘hinterland”’ of Bahia. Racial relationships in the Recon- 
cavo, Sertao and Central Plateau ‘regions were analysed by Messrs. Harry W. 
Hutchinson, Ben Zimmerman and Marvin Harris. Dr. Charles Wagley complemented 
their papers by a study on racial relationships in an Amazonian community. These 
reports constitute the material for a work to be published in 1952 under the title Race 
and Class in Rural Brazil. 

Professor Costa Pinto, in co-operation with Dr. Edison Carneiro, has also made a 
very detailed survey of the changes brought about in the racial situation by industrial- 
ization. Here, the report in course of preparation will contain statistical data, biogra- 
phical studies and an analysis of attitudes recorded in various types of environment— 
religious, artistic, political, etc. It will be published in one volume, entitled The Negro 
in Rio de Janeiro: Race Relations in a Changing Society. 

Sao Paulo’s importance for the social sciences is reflected in the number of research- 
workers in that city who assisted with Unesco’s project. Professors Roger Bastide, 
Florestan Fernandez and Oracy Nogueira directed the investigation, which was in part 
carried out by students from the Facultado de filosofia e letras and the Escola livre. 

Dr. Oracy Nogueira, who has for some years been making a sociological study of 
the town of Itapetininga, devoted special attention to the present racial position. 

Lastly, Dr. Aniela Ginsberg, psychologist, and Dr. Virginia Bicudo, psycho-analyst, 
tried, by means of various tests, to discover the genesis of racial prejudice among school- 
children. 

All these studies will be combined in a collecction to be published by Unesco. 


SEMINAR ON HUMAN RIGHTS, HAVANA, AUGUST 1952 


A regional seminar on Human Rights, organized by the Inter-American Academy 
of International and Comparative Law with assistance from Unesco, was held at 
Havana from 4 to 16 August. This seminar, which was intended not only for law and 
political science students but also for journalists, teachers, officials, and leaders of non- 
governmental organizations in Latin America, was attended by 40 participants 
from the region. 

The programme comprised three courses of five lessons each, followed by round- 
table discussions at which the participants were able to exchange views on the problems 
at issue. 

Mr. Francisco Ayala, professor at the University of Porto Rico, traced the evolution 
of the concept of Human Rights. Dr. Enrique Sayagues Laso, professor at the Law 
Faculty of Montevideo University, examined political and legal problems arising out 
of the implementation, and international guaranteeing, of Human Rights. Professor 
Herbert Dorn, President of the Institute of Inter-American Relations at the Uni- 
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versity of Delaware, dealt with the question of human rights as determining factors in 
economic and social development. 

The proceedings of the courses, together with a summary of the discussions which 
followed, will be published in Spanish by the Inter-American Academy of Inter. 
national and Comparative Law. 

Unesco’s Regional Office for the Western Hemisphere in Havana contributed very 
materially to the seminar’s success, by securing a wide measure of publicity for it in 
the Latin American States. 


HAVANA SCIENCE CO-OPERATION OFFICE 


Following the example of the science co-operation offices of Cairo and New Delhi 
in 1951, the Havana office will in 1952 extend its activities to the social sciences. Here, 
the offices’ work proceeds on two lines. Firstly, they set out to collect and transmit to 
Member States in their regions the information needed in order to disseminate the social 
sciences more widely; it is also their object to supply technical assistance or other 
missions operating in the regions with documentation that may be useful to the missions 
in their work. Secondly, the science co-operation offices provide Unesco’s Documen- 
tation Centre, and, on request, institutions or individuals, with information on publi- 
cations and on research in progress in the regions covered by the offices’ activities. They 
also encourage co-operation among social scientists at the national level, while another 
of their tasks is to promote, through meetings and seminars, joint examination of any 
problems of special interest to their regions. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The existence of the Regional Office for the Western Hemisphere in Havana, whose 
duties are largely concerned with cultural liaison, is a sign of the importance of Unesco’s 
cultural programmes in Latin America. Practically every part of the programmes of 
the Cultural Activities Department, covering Philosophy. and Humanistic Studies, 
Arts and Letters, Museums, Copyright and Libraries and Documentation, have 
reference to the needs of Latin American countries and the contributions which they 
can make through Unesco to the development of the programmes on the widest inter- 
national scale. In a short note it is impossible to deal with all the separate activities at 
length and the following summary refers only to some outstanding parts of the work. 

There are, first, the programmes for the development of libraries. In 1952, a library 
specialist, Mr. Victor Penna of the Argentine, was appointed to the Havana office staff. 
As representative of the Director-General and the Headquarters staff, Mr. Penna is 
responsible for promoting Unesco’s library programmes throughout the region and 
assisting in the development of national programmes, among which the following are 
of outstanding importance. 

In 1951, a conference of over one hundred librarians was held at S&o Paulo, Brazil, 
to discuss the problems of public library development in the region. As an immediate 
outcome of the conference, arrangements are being made with Colombia to establish 
a public library as a Unesco pilot project, to demonstrate the best methods of library 
service and organization for the benefit of the whole region. It is also hoped that a 
number of existing national library projects may be recognized as associated Unesco 
projects. The proceedings of the Sido Paulo Conference are to be published this year as 
the fifth volume in the series of “Unesco Library Manuals”, the previous editions of 
which have been widely circulated in Latin America in Spanish. 

In the bibliographical and documentation field, a similar pilot project is to be 
established in the Fundacdo Getulio Vargas, Brazil, to demonstrate in co-operation 
with the Brazilian Government and the Fundagdo, methods and techniques of a national 
bibliographical centre. Two librarians from the Fundacdo received fellowships to 
study certain aspects of library and bibliographical work in Europe during 1952. 
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Technical Assistance hopes to establish this year a national bibliographical centre in 
Uruguay which will link up with Mexico’s Science Bibliographical Centre. 

Unesco’s Clearing House for Publications is actively promoting bilateral exchange 
conventions in Latin America, and plans are being prepared for the publication of a 
special Spanish edition of the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. 

In its programme of translations of Representative Works, Unesco proposes to 
publish a South American series, comprising French and English translations of 
Spanish-American works. Titles in this series are: Enriquillo, by Manuel de Jésus 
Galvan, Antologia de la Poesia Mexicana, preface by Octavio Paz, and Paginas Escogidas 
by José Marti. 

Two surveys dealing with copyright formalities in Latin America have been under- 
taken, and the Copyright Division has already published a special Spanish issue of its 
Copyright Bulletin containing all documents relative to the preparation of the Universal 
Copyright Convention; another special Spanish issue, containing all the documentary 
material of the intergovernmental conference, is now in the hands of the printers. The 
Division has prepared a fairly complete collection of bibliographical material in Latin 
America. 

It has been agreed with the Discoteca Piblica de Séo Paulo that a selection of their 
best recordings will appear in the universal collection of recorded popular music, 
edited by the International Archives of Popular Music of Geneva jointly with Unesco. 

The International Theatre Institute has established national centres in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and most of these collaborate with the International Theatre Institute 
by contributing to its publications. 

Since 1949, travelling exhibitions of colour reproductions of paintings have been 
sent to Brazil, Haiti, Ecuador, Uruguay, Guatemala, Cuba, Argentina, the Dominican 
Republic, Peru and Colombia. Some of these countries have bought the complete 
series of reproductions for permanent exhibitions. 

Translations made in several Latin American countries are included in the Index 
Translationum, and efforts are being made to enlist the co-operation of organizations 
throughout Latin America in the preparation of this publication. 


UNESCO’S INFORMATION WORK IN LATIN AMERICA 


There are two sides to Unesco’s information work in Latin America. First, the Organ- 
ization set out to examine the technical facilities of press, film and broadcasting and to 
solve problems connected with them. Next it sought to popularize its aims, ideals and 
activities, 

Unesco has thus worked to improve methods of information and techniques. That 
was the aim of the detailed survey, carried out on the spot, of world needs in press, 
radio and the cinema. The results of these investigations, relating to all Latin American 
countries, have now been published. Further the international agreement drawn up 
by Unesco for facilitating the circulation of educational, scientific and cultural material 
among educational and other cultural institutions has now been ratified by Cuba. 
Other signatory countries are preparing to ratify it. Without waiting for the convention, 
Colombia had of her own accord changed her customs regulations in accordance 
with the clauses of the agreement. 

Since 1949 Unesco has also been trying to standardize Braille script for the blind. 
A conference, held in Montevideo in November 1951, laid the foundations for standard- 
ization in Latin America. The rules prescribed by the experts have been tried out in 
the Argentine. The Mexican Government has undertaken to provide the necessary 
funds to found an institute for the blind, with substantial publishing facilities. It is 
therefore to be expected that before long books for the blind will be widely circulated 
in Spanish-speaking countries. : 

In a general way, documents distributed by Unesco about its activities and about 
fundamental education and culture are quoted in or inspire some 15,000 articles a year 
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in Latin American newspapers. Nearly two hundred writers, teachers and journalists 
bring this information to the notice of the public. The Latin American press is co- 
operating increasingly in the fulfilment of Unesco’s mission. The appeal recently 
made by the Director-General of Unesco about the shortage of newsprint and its 
maldistribution has evoked a sympathetic response in this part of the world. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights and an exposition of its principles have 
been given wide publicity, particularly on Commemoration Day. To back up this 
campaign, the Human Rights album was shown, under the auspices of the National 
Commissions and with the help of the press, in various cities of the continent. 

Unesco’s informatory publications, Courier and Features, circulate on a large scale 
and are much quoted. Special interest was aroused by this last number of Courier, devoted 
to the Paris Exhibition of Mexican Art. 

The other media of information vie with the Press. Much broadcasting time is given 
to Unesco, divided between the ‘‘World Review’ Bulletin, which is used by 140 Latin 
American stations, recorded news items, used by 23 stations, and special recorded 
programmes picked up by 43 stations. 

Strip films produced by Unesco to illustrate important subjects, such as Human 
Rights or women’s access to education, have been well received by a very varied public. 
Sometimes, as in Costa Rica, they have been used at seminars on international questions. 

With its eye on television development in South America, Unesco has already 
embarked on consultations to ensure that this new medium reserves a due place for 
educational scientific and cultural matters. 

Unesco’s work has also spread in educational circles. Several important documents 
have been reproduced in university reviews and discussed at students’ meetings, 
among them speeches made by the Director-General on cultural problems, on technical 
assistance to backward countries,! on’ the Leonardo da Vinci celebrations and on 
United Nations}Day. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAMME IN LATIN AMERICA 


The aim of the Exchange of Persons programme of Unesco is to promote educational, 
scientific and cultural exchange in order to equalize and improve opportunities for the 
acquisition of knowledge and technical skill, and to further international understanding 
and intercourse, particularly in fields related to the total Unesco programme. 

Unesco provides through its Exchange of Persons programme a centre for co- 
ordination and research, as well as for promotion and administration. Increase in the 
volume and improvement in the quality of international exchanges of persons have 
been, since the founding of Unesco, important objectives in the implementation of 
the programme of the Organization. Through its experience in multi-lateral exchange 
programmes, the Exchange of Persons Service of Unesco offers its facilities in the 
promotion and administration of fellowships to Member States, National Commissions 
and international non-governmental organizations in the development of their own 
international exchange of persons schemes. 

Unesco’s Exchange of Persons programme includes the following main activities: 
the administration of Unesco-financed fellowships and such Unesco-sponsored fellow- 
ships as are entrusted by the Member States to Unesco; the promotion of exchanges 
schemes of special interest to universities, secondary school teachers, workers and 
young people; the collection of information concerning all facilities for international 
exchanges of persons through fellowships, scholarships and travel grant programmes, 
and through other opportunities to teach and travel abroad; research on problems 
relating to exchange of persons programmes, including administrative techniques, the 
development of statistics on the movement of persons and study of obstacles to such 
movement, the assessment of needs for study and training abroad, and the development 
of methods for the evaluation of the effectiveness of programmes; the dissemination of 
the results of all such research through publication, the holding of regional meetings to 
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co-ordinate exchange activities, and the provision of advisory services to Member 
States. 

Although Latin American countries have, for some years, been active on bilateral 
exchanges, they were not aware of the full scope of the various types of programmes 
being carried out throughout the western hemisphere. It has been with the collection 
and publication of data on international exchange made by Unesco that the Latin 
American region has discovered its own opportunities. This fact was frankly recognized 
at the Meeting of Exchange of Persons held in Havana, in December 1950, at which 
Latin American experts and representatives of international organizations from North 
America and Europe exchanged information about problems related to planning and 
administration of exchange of persons programmes. The information published by 
Unesco in Study Abroad has also served to point out certain opportunities available to 
Latin Americans from sources outside the region. 

The specialist of Exchange of Persons at the Unesco Havana Regional Office made 
a trip this year through certain Latin American countries with a view to explaining 
to governments, Unesco National Commissions and private institutions the programme 
of the Service, and to obtaining further collaboration from the governments concerned. 
The Exchange of Persons Service has been working in close co-operation with Latin 
American countries, particularly on the following items: 


COLLECTION OF INFORMATION ON EXCHANGE OF PERSONS ACTIVITIES 


Unesco has tried to obtain complete information on international fellowships awarded 
by Latin American countries. The Service of Exchange of Persons has received the 
co-operation of interested governments and private institutions, and each year has 
succeeded in obtaining more complete information on international fellowships, as 
can be shown by analysing the data included in Study Abroad—international handbook 
of fellowships, scholarships and educational exchanges. The information received by 
the Exchange of Persons Service and-published in Study Abroad can be summarized as 
follows: 


Taste I. Latin American countries and awarding agencies reporting international 
fellowship programmes to Study Abroad. 





Volume and Countries Awarding agencies 
vear reporting involved 
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Out of the 20 Latin American countries, only three do not appear in Study Abroad, 
Volume IV, published in 1951. This may be attributable to the fact that some countries 
have not been able to maintain an overseas fellowship scheme owing to shortage of foreign 
currencies or to lack of a systematic plan for training abroad. The countries reporting 
to Volume IV are Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Seventeen Latin American countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela—contributed information to Travel Abroad, 
a publication which appeared for the first time in 1951 and which gives data on frontier 
formalities and facilities for educational travel in go countries. 

Both these publications—Study Abroad and Travel Abroad—appear in English, French 
and Spanish. 

The Vacation Study Supplement, published as a supplement to Study Abroad with the 
object of making more widely known the many and varied international vacation study 
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and cultural travel schemes planned annually, gives information on seven Latin 
American countries that organize vacation courses, i.e. Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico and Peru. 

Finally, the Exchange of Persons Service has been compiling information on foreign 
students matriculated at Latin American universities and other institutions of higher 
learning. Data for the academic years 1949- 50 and 1950-51 are available on request, 
while those for 1951-52 have started to arrive at Unesco House. An analysis of the 
foreign student population will appear in Volume V of Study Abroad, to be published 
next autumn. 


UNESCO FELLOWSHIPS 


Of a total of 245 fellowships offered by Unesco to Member States from 1948 through 
1952, Latin American countries have received 52 fellowships, for study in many different 
countries in various fields related to the Unesco programme. The fields selected have 
included Fundamental Education, Technical Education, Museums, Historical 
Research, Research Methods on Problems of Arid Zones, Nature Protection, Study of 
Social Tensions, Effects of Industrial Development in Non-Mechanized Areas, Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials, Educational Broadcasting and Workers’ Education. The 
fellowhips have been distributed as follows: 


Tasie II. Unesco fellowships offered to Latin American countries. 





Number offered in 





Country 
1950 I95r 
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Argentina 
livia . 
Brazila. 
Costa Rica 
Colombia. 
Cuba . ; 
Dominican Republic : 
Ecuador. A 
El Salvador . 
Guatemala 
Hai, 8. 
Honduras 
Mexico . 
Nicaragua 
Panama. 
Peru. 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela 
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Under the Technical Assistance programme, in 1951, Unesco offered 62 scholarships 
and fellowships to implement technical assistance projects in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and Peru. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGES 


To implement certain recommendations of the Meeting of Experts on Exchange of 
Persons held in Havana in December 1950, the General Conference, at its Sixth Session 
held in Paris in 1951, allocated a sum of U.S.$10,000 to be made available in 1952 
for the award of teachers’ grants among Latin American countries. 
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Unesco contacted certain Latin American governments at the beginning of 1952. 
As a result of these consultations four have accepted to participate in this programme 
of exchanges, as follows: 


TaBLeE III. Latin American governments participating in 1952 in the Unesco Grant 
Programme for the reciprocal exchange of secondary school teachers. 





Will receive 
teachers from 


Participating Will send own 


country teachers to To teach 





Costa Rica Cuba Industrial Arts Cuba Industrial Arts 
Ecuador . Psychology Ecuador Chemistry 
Cuba Costa Rica Industrial Arts Costa Rica Industrial Arts 
Mexico History Mexico History 
Ecuador Costa Rica Chemistry Costa Rica Psychology 
Mexico Literature Mexico Languages 
Mexico Cuba History Cuba History 
Ecuador Languages Ecuador Literature 





UNESCO UNIVERSITY COURSES 


The Sixth Session of the General Conference authorized the Director General to 
organize, on a limited scale and by way of experiment, teams of three professors, 
forming a faculty within a certain discipline, to teach for a year at universities requesting 
such assistance, in order to stimulate instruction and research in their subjects. 

In the 1952-63 academic year, one such team composed of three professors of various 
branches of chemistry will be sent to the University of Venezuela, at Caracas. The 
contract has already been signed by Unesco and the University of Venezuela, and this 


Unesco team of oustanding university professors should start working in October, the 
beginning of the academic year in Venezuela. Selected professors from the various 
Venezuelan universities, and possibly also from universities in neighbouring countries, 
will attend these courses, as well as a group of distinguished students. 


TRAVEL GRANTS TO YOUTH 


To enable international youth organizations to have their conferences attended by 
a representative group, five Travel Grants are being offered to certain of these organ- 
izations. These will bring a young person from each of the following countries to an inter- 
national or regional meeting during 1952: Brazil, Haiti, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 


UNESCO’S TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


Unesco has signed 28 technical assistance agreements with 12 Latin America countries 
since the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development 
began in 1950. This technical assistance is in the form of experts, fellowships, and 
equipment in fields of education and Natural Science which are contributory to the 
national development programmes of the countries, as requested by the governments. 
Other requests have been received, and are under consideration or negotiation. 

Fifty-two technical assistance experts have been sent to Latin America and 47 are 
now on assignment; 56 fellowhips have been awarded, and 106 additional fellowships 
are being offered in 1952. 





BOLIVIA 


Four specialists will be provided to work with the Government and undertake 
demonstrations in training colleges to improve and reorganize teacher training in 
Bolivia. A fundamental education specialist is participating in a joint UN/ILO team 
now surveying and negotiating with the Governments of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, 
on the creation of a demonstration and training centre for the rural development of the 
indigenous populations in the High Andean Plateau. 


BRAZIL 


Three experts in physical research and its industrial use are carrying out research 
work and pilot studies at the Brazilian Centre for Physical Research. One specialist in 
sociology and public administration has been teaching comparative public administration 
and comparative administrative law with a United Nations team at the Vargas Found- 
ation and with the Brazilian Administrative Department of Public Services. One 
specialist in thermo-dynamics and mechanics of fluids and another in cellulose derivates 
are conducting applied scientific research at the Brazilian National Institute of 
Technology. An expert in terrestrial magnetism is making a field survey to determine 
the location of stations and is giving technical direction and guidance to technicians of 
the National Observatory. One science specialist for the Institute of Agricultural 
Chemistry, one professor of mathematics, and one professor in theoretical physics for 
the University of Brasil, have also been sent to Brazil in 1952. 


CHILE 
Agreements have been signed for Unesco to send three experts in fundamenta 


education, secondary education, and technical education, to assist the Government of 
Chile in educational development. 


COLOMBIA 


During 1951, Unesco provided the Government of Colombia with an adviser in 
primary and secondary education. 


COSTA RICA 


An educational mission of five experts is in Costa Rica to survey the basic educational 
needs of the country and to recommended and help carry out a long-term programme 
for development of the educational system. 


ECUADOR 
A team of eight specialists is in Ecuador advising and working with the Government 
on phases of its national programmes for educational, scientific and technological 
development. The team is composed of experts in university education, teacher training, 
primary and secondary education, rural cultural missions and hydraulic engineering. 
Unesco and ILO are assisting the Government in developing of the Technical College 
at Quito. An expert in graphic arts and a specialist in electricity have been provided. 


EL SALVADOR 


Two experts in fundamental education and literacy have been seconded by Unesco to 
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work as members of a WHO team on a health demonstration area project in the San 
Andreas Valley. An educational adviser is serving with a UN economic survey mission. 


GUATEMALA 


A team of five experts in technical education is working with the Government of 
Guatemala in the development of technical schools adapted to the vocational needs of 
the country. 


HAITI 


A fundamental education centre in the Marbial Valley of Haiti was started in 1948 
under Unesco’s normal programme, as a co-operative pilot project of the Government 
of Haiti and Unesco. In 1951, four technical assistance experts from Unesco were 
assigned to help with demonstration and training at the centre and to help the Govern- 
ment in spreading the results of the Marbial Valley project over the island. A vocational 
education expert is working with the Ministery of Education. 


MEXICO 


A scientific and technical documentation centre was started in Mexico City in 1951 
with the assistance of four Unesco experts. The centre is providing scientific and 
technical research workers, laboratories, and industries, with up-to-date scientific 
and technical information. The technical assistance programme is augmenting the 
Regional Fundamental Education, Training and Production Centre of Patzcuaro, 
which was started under Unesco’s normal programme in 1950. The UN, FAO, ILO, and 
WHO, have provided experts for this joint project, and the OAS has also given assistance. 


PANAMA 
An expert in the use of audio-visual materials for educational purposes is advising 
and working with the Ministry of Education on educational broadcasting in primary 
schools, and use of films, filmstripes and other visual materials. 

PERU 

Unesco is providing an educational planning and administration adviser, two 


professors in physics and chemistry, and an adviser in secondary education, to assist 
the Government with its educational development programme. 


VENEZUELA 


An exploratory mission has gone to Venezuela to assess the needs of the Experimental 
Fundamental Education Centre of Palo Negro and negotiate the nature of Unesco’s 
participation. - 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Yearbook of the United Na tions, 1950. Department of Information, New York, December 
1951, 1,068 pp., $12.50. 
This Yearbook retraces all aspects of the United Nations’ history in 1950. It begins 
with a brief account of the origin of the United Nations and the work carried out since 
1946. This is followed by a detailed description of the various United Nations bodies 
and an analysis of each of their individual activities in 1950. 
The second part of the Yearbook supplies similar information on the Specialized 
Agencies. It contains an ample bibliography and a full index. The 1950 Yearbook of the 
United Nations is the fourth (1946-47, 1947-48; 1948-49; 1950). 


Everyman’s United Nations. A Ready Reference to the Structure, Functions, and Work of 
the United Nations and its related Agencies, Third edition, 1952, Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, New York, 388 pp., $1.50. 

New and up-to-date edition of a very handy reference work giving concise information 

on the structure, functions and work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

It contains special chapters on economic, social, legal and cultural questions, as well 

as an index. 


Revue des Nations Unies, First Year, No. 1, 1 June 1952, 158 pp. Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, Paris. One issue: 125 French francs, one year’s 
subscription: 1,200 French francs. 

Although perodicals are not, as a rule, mentioned in this review of publications, we 

feel it best to draw attention to the first issue of the monthly Revue des Nations Unies, 

which, for French readers, replaces the Bulletin des Nations Unies. This publication, 
which has the same format and general standards as other French intellectual reviews, 
give a monthly account of United Nations’ work in all fields. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


SIXTH SESSION, PARIS. 6 NOVEMBER 1951, 5 FEBRUARY 1952 
General Survey of the Session 


“Work of the General Assembly’s Sixth Session—A Review’’. United Nations Bulletin 
(English edition), Vol. XII, No. 5, 1 March 1952, pp. 176-212, 219-227, 238. 


Agenda 


The Agenda adopted by the General Assembly on 13 November 1951 comprised 
70 items, nearly all bearing directly or indirectly on problems of concern to the social 
sciences, This agenda may be found in the preamble (pp. xxx-xxxiii) (French edition) 
of the volume ‘‘Verbatim Records of Plenary Meetings” of the Assembly’s Sixth Session, 
the full title of which is given below. 
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Work of the Assembly and of its Commissions 


General Assembly Official Records (French edition). Sixth Session, Plenary Meetings, 
Verbatim Records of Meetings, 6 November 1951-5 February 1952, Paris, Ixxii 
+ 580 pp., March 1952, $6. 

The verbatim record of each plenary meeting of the Assembly was first published as 

speedily as possible as a separate fascicule. This volume is a collection of all the fasci- 

cules thus issued. It also includes a list of delegations, the membership of the General 

Committee and of the various Assembly Commissions, a directory of documents for 

the session and its agenda. 

The summary records of meetings of the Assembly’s General Committee and 
Commissions were issued in 8 volumes (one for the General Committee, one for each of 
the six Commissions, one for the Joint Commission of the Second and Third Commis- 
sions) in the series of ‘‘General Assembly Official Records, Sixth Session’’. 


Resolutions 


General Assembly Official Records, Sixth Session. Supplement No. 20 (A/2119), Resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly during its Sixth Session, 6 November 1951- 
5 February 1952, New York, March 1952, 91 pp., $1. 


Guide to Documents for the Sixth Session 


The first part of the volume containing the verbatim records of plenary meetings (cf. 
above: ‘‘Work of the Assembly and of its Commissions’’) concludes with a ‘Directory 
of documents for the Sixth Session of the General Assembly’”’ (pp. xxxiv-Ixxii) (French 
edition). This directory gives the title of documents, their reference number, and their 
bearing on the various items of the agenda. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


International Law Commission (Fourth Session, Geneva, 1952) 


The session opened at the Palais des Nations on 4 June 1952. The main items on its 

agends (A/CN.4/52, 12 March, 1952, 1, p. mimeographed) were: arbitration procedure; 

the law of treaties; the régime of the high seas; the régime of the territorial seas; nation- 
ality, including statelessness; and draft articles on the continental shelf. 

Reports were prepared on the various questions. 

1. Supplementary Note to the Second Report on Arbitration Procedure, by Georges 
Scelle, Rapporteur, General Assembly, International Law Commission, Fourth 
Session, A/CN.4/57, 6 June 1952, 6 pp., mimeographed. 

. Third Report on the Law of Treaties, Articles tentatively adopted by the Commission 
at is Third Session, with Commentary thereon, by J. L. Brierly, Special Rapporteur, 
General Assembly, International Law Commission, Fourth Session, A/CN.4/54, 
to April 1952, 18 pp. mimeographed. 

. Third Report on the Régime of the High Seas, by J. P. A. Francois, Special 
Rapporteur, General Assembly, International Law Commission, Fourth Session, 

A/CN.4/51, 29 February 1952, 15 pp., mimeographed. 

4. Report on the Régime of the Territorial Sea, by J. P. A. Francois, Special Rapporteur 
General Assembly, International Law Commission, Fourth Session, A/CN.4/53, 
4 April 1952, 44 pp., mimeographed. 

. Report on Nationality, including Statelessness, by Manley O. Hudson, Special 
Rapporteur, General Assembly, International Law Commission, Fourth Session, 
A/CN.4/50, 21 February 1952, 63 pp., mimeographed. 

. Comments by Governments on Draft Articles on the Continental Shelf and Related 
Subjects, General Assembly, International Law Commissions, Fourth Session, 
A/CN.4/55, 16 May 1952, 50 pp., mimeographed. 
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High Commissioner or Refugees 


Report of United Nations High Commissionner’s Advisory Committee on Refugees. High, 
Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on Refugees (First Session, 1951). General 
Assembly, A/AC.36/9, 15 February 1952, 21 pp., mimeographed. 

The United Nations High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on Refugees held its 

first session in Geneva from 3 to 6 December 1951. The general position of the High 

Commissioner’s Office, especially in relation to the International Refugees Organization 

was considered, together with a number of specific problems concerning refugees. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL} 


GENERAL 


Report of the Economic and Social Council. Covering the period from 16 August 1950 to 
21 September 1951, General Assembly Official Records, Sixth Session, Supplement 
No. 3 (A/1884) Geneva, 1951, 174 pp., $1.75. 

A technical survey of the Council’s work, presented to the Sixth Session of the General 

Assembly. It is not a description of the field work carried out by the various agencies 

attached to the Council, but the Council’s report on its meetings and decisions. Full 

references to documents concerning each aspect of these meetings and decisions. 


List of Non-Governmental Organizations in consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (Category A. Category B, register) E/C.2/INF/3. 15 November 
1951, Bilingual: English-French. 138 pp., mimeographed. 

List of 214 international organizations, concerned with economic and social questions 

and with which the Economic and Social Council keeps in regular touch. The names 

and addresses of the officials of each organization are given. Many international 
organizations and associations concerned with social science, economic and social 
liaison, research and sociological documentation are included on this list. 


Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session. New York, May-August, 1952, United 
Nations, Department of Public Information, Documents Service 101, 9 May 1952, 
il pp., mimeographed. 

List of all documents prepared for the discussion of the 42 items on the agenda. 


POPULATION QUESTIONS 


Findings of Studies on the Relationship between Population Trends and Economic and Social 
Factors. Population Commission, Sixth Session, E/CN.g/go, 18 January 1952, 74 pp., 
mimeographed. 

Variations in the death rate are linked with changes in economic and social conditions. 

The above report deals with these interactions discussing, in turn, the general aspects 

of the problem and the various countries’ actual statistics on the subject. This document, 

prepared in collaboration with Mr. A. J. Jaffe of the University of Columbia, is a 

preliminary draft of the sixth chapter of the large-scale study being conducted by the 

Population Commission on the interdependence of population trends and economic 

and social factors. Other chapters have also been issued in provisional form in the same 

series. 


Findings of Studies on the Relationships between Population Trends and Economic and Social 
Factors. Dynamics of Population Growth and Age Structure, Population Commission, 
Sixth Session, E/CN.g/91, 5 March 1952, 78 pp., mimeographed. 

Similar study to the foregoing, but bearing on other factors. It was prepared with the 


‘Including certain documents and publications of other United Nations bodies having a direct bearing on the 
work of the Economic and Social Council. The same system was followed for the Trusteeship Council. 
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assistance of Mr. F. Lorimer of the American University of ngs, and is to be 
presented as Chapter VIII of the Final Report. 


Population and Vital Statistics Reports. Summary of Current Statistics for each Area of 
the World. Quarterly, United Nation’s Statistical Office, Department of Economic 
Affairs, New York, April, 1952, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. IV, No. 2, 29 pp., 
ST/STAT/Ser. A/21. 

Since 1949, the United Nations have been publishing a quarterly report containing 

the most up-to-date information on the population of the various territories throughout 

the world (total number of births and deaths). Each report replaces the foregoing and 
gives a complete picture of the world’s population on the basis of the latest calculations. 

World Chart of Censuses taken between 1945 and 1951 (countries where the last 

census was taken between 1945 and 1949, countries which took a census in 1950, those 

which took a census in 1951, countries planning a census, and other countries). 


Population Bulletin, No. 1, December 1951, 57 pp., United Nations, Department of 

Social Affairs, Population Division, $ .60. 

This is the first issue of a bulletin which is to be published by the Population Division 
as occasion arises. It supplements the Population Studies,in which several long reports 
have already been published. The bulletin will serve as a vehicle for the collective 
publication of several fairly short reports. It is intended for the members of governmental 
agencies working on population problems, institutes for social science and economics, 
as well as for the general international public. 

The first issue opens with a United Nations study of the past and future growth of 
world population, considered over a long period (1650-1980). The world’s population 
will increase by at least 500 millions in the next 30 years, perhaps even by 1.2 millions 
if conditions are favourable. In 1980, the world’s total population will vary between 
2,976 and 3,636 millions (approximately 2,406 in 1950). There will be a relatively 
greater increase in the Latin American countries, Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan. The position of the Western countries with high living standards might there- 
fore be greatly complicated by this population trend, unless it is modified in time by 
speeding up the economic and cultural development of the other areas of the world. 
In any case, the production of foodstuffs especially must be increased by about 50 per 
cent within a generation if mankind is to avert any drastic reduction in living standards. 

The other articles in the present issue of Population Bulletin deal with present inter- 
national migrations in the Far East, the dynamics of age structure in a population 
with initially high fertility and mortality (Dr. F. Lorimer) and with some quantitative 
aspects of the ageing of Western populations. 


Demographic Yearbook, 1951. Third Issue, United Nations Statistical Office, Department 
of Economic Affairs, New York, 1951, 616 pp., $6. Bilingual: English-French. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, with Special Reference to Standards of Living 
Economic and Social Council, Social Commission, Eighth Session, E/CN.5/267, 
25 April 1952, 418 pp., mimeographed. 

In 1949, the United Nations General Assembly requested the Economic and Social 

Council, after consultation with the Specialized Agencies and appropriate non- 

governmental organizations, to prepare a general report on the world social situation, 

so as to provide a general world-wide survey of social problems. 

The preparation of this report, the preliminary edition of which is now published 
(document under review), raised interesting questions of methodology, owing to the scope 
of the subject and the very wide diversity of available material. The report centres 
round the theme of living standards. The various social structures, the content of 
cultures and systems of values were analysed only when thought justified by the direct 
impact of these factors on living conditions and trends. The first part deals with the 
world’s present population (distribution and density of population, birth and death 
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rates, expectation of life, age structure of the population, dynamic trends), after which 
the report goes on to discuss the present-day context of various everyday problems such 
as health, food, and nutrition, housing, education and means of disseminating thought, 
conditions of work and employment, production, and utilization of resources. There 
are special chapters on social conditions in Latin America, the Middle East, South 
and South-East Asia. 

In this review we cannot go into further details of this publication, but we should 
stress its outstanding interest for social scientists. It is the first attempt to describe 
scientifically the concrete factors governing the life of human beings throughout the 
world. Ample bibliography and statistics. 


Progress made by the United Nations in the Field of Social Activities in 1951 (January to 
December 1951). Report by the Secretariat, Social Commission, Eighth Session, 
3 March 1952, 55 pp., mimeographed. E/CN.5/268. 

A summary of the decisions concerning social affairs taken by the General Assembly 

(Sixth Session) and by the Economic and Social Council (Twelth and Thirteenth 

Sessions), and a concise account of progress made by the United Nations Secretariat 

in the field of social activities in 1951 was prepared for the members of the Social 

Commission. These reports, which are combined in the document under review, give 

a brief general survey of the United Nations present social activities (Technical Assis- 

tance, study of living conditions, community, family and child welfare, housing and 

town and country planning, migration, rationalization of social documentation, etc.) 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


World Economic Situation. ‘‘World Economic Report’’, 1950-51. Report by the Secretary- 
General, Preliminary Edition, E/2193, 4 April 1952, Economic and Social Council, 
Fourteenth Session, 200 pp., mimeographed. 


Recent Changes in Production. Supplement to ‘‘ World Economic Report’, 1950-51, Department 
of Economic Affairs, New York, April 1952, E/2193/Add.1, $1, 120 pp. 


Summary of Recent Economic Developments in Africa. Supplement to ‘‘World Economic 
Report”’, 1950-51, Department of Economic Affairs, New York, April 1952, E/2193/ 
Add.2, 49 pp., $ .50. 


Summary of Recent Economic Developments in the Middle East. Supplement to ‘‘ World Economic 
Report”, 1950-52, Department of Economic Affairs, New York, April 1952, E/2193/ 
Add. 3, 99 p., $1. 

This series of four reports refers to item 3 of the agenda of the Economic and Social 

Council’s Fourteenth Session (New York, Summer 1952) concerning the world economic 

situation. 

The general report on the world economic situation in 1950-51 describes world 
economic developments in the period under review and draws attention to problems 
calling for national or international action in the various parts of the world. These are 
divided into three groups: countries with a liberal economic system, countries with a 
planned economy and under-developed countries with a liberal economy. The report 
contains a lengthy chapter on the problem of international exchanges and payments, 
considered in relationship with the boom in raw materials following the outbreak of 
the Korean War. It also contains statistics. The report on production (E/2193/Add. 1) 
shows that industrial production throughout the world (U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Western 
and Eastern Europe, the underdeveloped countries, etc.) reached the index 174 in 1951 
(1937: 100) and shows the distribution of this increase by country and type of 
production. It supplies similar information for the production of foodstuffs, energy, heat 
and raw materials. It also contains statistics. 

The reports on recent economic developments in Africa (E/2193/Add. 2) and the 
Middle East (E/2193/Add. 3) are regional monographs dealing mainly with 
the general situation in all the countries under review, their exchanges with one 
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another and with the rest of the world, their production and financial situation, 
There are special chapters dealing with certain Middle Eastern countries (Egypt 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey). Detailed consideration is given to 
the application of the Technical Assistance programme in Africa. Statistics. 


Review of International Commodity Problems, 1951. Interim Co-ordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrangements, New York, E/2181, March 1952, 
54 pp., $ .60. 

Since its establishment, the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 

Commodity Arrangements has published an annual report on world developments in 

its sphere of activity. The report for 1951 is the fifth. In addition to analysing the 

situation in 1951, this review discusses the whole problem of commodities for the 

years 1946 to 1951. 

The outstanding feature of this period is the instability of international trade in 
primary commodities. There was a period of shortages (1946-48) followed by a period 
of surpluses (1949 and early 1950) and, lastly, a phase of acute shortages (outbreak 
of the Korean War). The year 1951 is marked by the co-existence of two conflicting 
trends. The report studies the fluctuations for each commodity (aluminium, coal, 
cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, fats and oils, forest products, iron, jute, lead, petroleum, 
rice, rubber, silk, sugar, sulphur, tea, tin, tobacco, cereals, wool and zinc). It also 
describes what has been done at the inter-governmental level to cope with the problem 
and gives bibliographical information. 


Balance of Payments Trends and Policies, 1950-51. Analysis of replies by governments to 
a United Nations questionnaire. Department of Economic Affairs, New York, 1951, 
63 pp., $ .4o. 

On 1 December 1950, at the request of the Economic and Social Council, a question- 

naire was sent to governments concerning present trends in their balance of payments 

policy and changes anticipated in the near future. When the findings of this enquiry 
were analysed, the following 14 countries had replied: Austria, Belgium, Canada, 

Denmark, Greece, India, Italy, New Zealand, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 

of South Africa, United Kingdom and United States of America, The International 

Financial and Commercial Relations Section of the Department of Economic Affairs 

was entrusted with the analysis of this information. It bears mainly on exchange and 

trade restrictions, triangular settlements, customs tariffs, foreign exchange reserves 
and prospects for international financial and trade relations. 


Public Finance Information Papers, Peru. Department of Economic Affairs, New York, 

ST/ECA/Ser.A/6, October 1951, 62 pp., printed, $ .30. 

Like many other Latin American countries, Peru has, since the beginning of the Second 
World War, been going through a period of inflation. The United Nations report on 
public finance in Peru therefore centres round the issue of inflation. This is the sixth 
report in the series ‘Public Finance Information Papers” (1. Egypt; 2. Colombia; 3. Italy; 
4. Iran; 5. Iraq; 6. Peru). It contains a large amount of statistics and, in addition to an 
introductory statement on the general financial problem of Peru, detailed analyses of 
the Peruvian Government’s trends in public expenditure, its receipts and fiscal policy, 
and the part played by the large companies and banks which largely control the 
country’s economy. 

The report stresses that Peru’s financial situation calls for long-term action to bring 
about not only a lasting improvement in the balance of exchanges, but, above all, 
further diversity in Peru’s economy so as to lessen the effect of fluctuations on the 
world market. 


Statistics of National Income and Expenditure. ‘‘Statistical Papers’, Series H, No. 1, United 
Nations Statistical Office, Department of Economic Affairs, New York, ST/STAT/ 
Ser.H/1, February 1952, 58 pp., $.50. 

The first table shows national income at factor cost for all countries for which suitable 

data could be assembled. Like the other tables, this covers the period 1938-50. The 

methods of calculating the national income frequently differ widely from one country 
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to another. The second table is an attempt to present these data on a uniform basis 
so as to allow of comparison. The three following tables show the average per capita 
incomes, the breakdown of each country’s national income by industrial origin, and 
the distribution of this income among wages and salaries, profits, interest and rent, 
public enterprises and the armed forces. The last table deals with national expenditure 
(consumer goods and services and investments according to category). It is followed 
by an appendix showing the national income of various countries back to 1919 so as to 
allow of retrospective comparison. 


Assessment of Methods Employed in Estimating the National Income in India, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, Eighth Session, E/CN.11/Annex A, 
23 January 1952, 52 pp., mimeographed. 

In 1949 the Indian Government sét up a National Income Committee which drew up 

estimates for 1948-49; these were published in 1951 and are reproduced in the document 

under review, together with explanations of the methods used and additional informa- 
tion on per capita output according to the type of enterprise. 


Methods of National Income Estimation in the Philippines. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, Eighth Session, E/CN.11/323, Annex B, 29 November 1951, 
35 Ppp., mimeographed. 

The first estimates of the gross national income in the Philippines were prepared for 

1938 and for 1946 by the Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission. This 

country’s national income is now calculated by the Department of Economic Research 

of the Central Bank of the Philippines. 
The document contains detailed statistical tables for 1938, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 
and 1950 and comments on the methods used for obtaining all data. 


Methods of Estimating National Income and Expenditure in Japan. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, E/CN.11/323, Annex C, 15 December 1951, 59 pp., 
mimeographed. 

In Japan, a pioneer, Mr. K. Nakamura, made an attempt in 1902 at the estimation 


of the national income for 1900. The first official estimates go back to 1925. After the 
second world war, concepts and the methods used were revised. The estimation of 
the national income is now carried out by a special service of the Economic Stabilization 
Board. The document under review contains estimates made for 1949 and information 
on their compilation. 


Public Finance Surveys: India. United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, New 

York, November 1951, 101 pp., $ .75. 

The UN is conducting a series of enquiries into the public finances of a certain number 
of underdeveloped countries. This is the second of the series, which opened with a 
pamphlet devoted to Venezuela. 

The author, Mrs. Ursula K. Hicks, of the United Kingdom, made her survey on 
the spot. Her book includes numerous statistical tables. It outlines the general financial 
situation of India in the light of the country’s economy, of its place in the system of 
world trade and of its position in the sphere of world politics; other problems dealt 
with include the structure of the Indian budget, that of the country’s taxation system, 
the distribution of government expenditure, the local finances of the various states, 
and the floating debt. 


Economic Situation of Europe, Work of the Economic Commission for Europe 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1951. Prepared by the Research and Planning Division, 
Economic Commission for Europe, Department of Economic Affairs, Geneva, 1952, 
E/ECE/140/Rev. 1, 243 pp., $1.50. Also issued as Vol. 3, No. 3 of the Economic 
Bulletin for Europe. 

This publication, which is the fifth annual survey of the Economic Commission for 

Europe, contains all the usual information (over 100 statistical tables), together with 

a detailed analysis of the European situation (East and West) in 1951 in relation to 

world economy. It falls into five chapters: 
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. The general economic setting (changes in world trade and payments, United States 
prices and trades, the dollar crisis of the sterling area, etc.). 

. Demand and supply in European industry and agriculture. 

. International trade and payments. 

. The struggle to contain inflation. 

. Economic developments in the Soviet Union. 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Europe, 14 June 1951 to 18 March 1952, 
Submitted by the Economic Commission for Europe to the Fourteenth Session of 
the Economic and Social Council, E/2187, E/ECE/150, 18 March 1952, 68 pp., 
mimeographed. 

A full report on the work of the ECE and its projects for the period from June 1951 

to March 1952 (including the work of all its subsidiary bodies). This document was 

approved by the Commission in plenary session on 18 March 1952 and transmitted 
to the Economic and Social Council together with the Economic Survey of Europe 


in 1951. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


List of Statistical Series Collected by International Organizations. ‘‘Statistical Papers,’’ Series M, 
No. 11, ST/STAT/Ser.M/11, United Nations Statistical Office, Department of 
Economic Affairs, New York, December 1951, 56 pp. 

The United Nations and its various subsidiary bodies keep up-to-date an international 

compilation of practically all statistical series available throughout the world. Its 

secretariat has drawn up a complete list, which is convenient to consult, giving the 
precise object of each series, the method used for collecting the data and the inter- 
national publications in which they may be consulted. 


Vital Statistics and Health Statistics 


Report on the International Training Centre on Vital Statistics and Health Statistics for South- 
East Asia. NUWARA Eliya, Ceylon, 19 September to 11 December 1951, ‘‘Statistical 
Papers’, Series M, No. 12, United Nations Statistical Office, Department of Economic 
Affairs, New York, ST/STAT/Ser.M/12, March 1952, 36 pp. 

Report on the Training Centre on Vital Statistics and Health Statistics for the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Cairo, Egypt, 8 October to 6 December 1951, “‘Statistical Papers,’ Series M, 
No. 13, United Nations Statistical Office, Department of Economic Affairs, New York 
ST/STAT/Ser.M/13, April 1952, 28 pp. 

Since 1948, the United Nations have been conducting training courses to help improve 

vital and health statistics, since the effectiveness of the economic, social and health 

policy. pursued by communities depends to a large extent on the reliability of such 
statistics. 

The training course for South-East Asia was the sixth of its kind and was held in 
Ceylon from 19 September to 11 December 1951 by the Government of Ceylon, the 
United Nations and the World Health Organization. 

The training course for the Eastern Mediterranean was held in Cairo from 
8 October to 6 December 1951 and was organized by the Egyptian Government, the 
United Nations and WHO. 

In both cases the training course afforded an opportunity for statisticians, civil 
servants and other persons in the countries concerned to give joint consideration, with 
the assistance of experts, to the problems they encounter in the compilation and utiliza- 
tion of human statistics. Their work is summarized in the reports under review. 


Statistical Yearbook 1951. Third Issue, prepared by the United Nations Statistical 
Office, Department of Economic Affairs, New York, 616 pp. Price: $7.50 (cloth- 
bound), $6 (paper-bound). Bilingual: English-French. 
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World Facts and Figures. Second Edition, Department of Public Information, New York, 
April 1952, 32 pp., $ .25 

A small pamphlet for the cau public, setting out some of the most important facts 

and figures published in the last edition of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 

and Demographic Yearbook in connexion with the population of the various countries, 

average expectation of life, production and consumption of commodities, etc. 


STATISTICAL SAMPLING 


Report to the Statistical Commission on the Fifth Session of the Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling, 19-31 December 1951, E/CN.3/140, E/CN.3/Sub.1/51, 31 December 1951, 
55 Pp., mimeographed., 

The Sub-Commission considered a report by the Secretariat (‘‘Statistical Papers’’, 

Series C, No. 1, Revised) on the preparation of reports of statistical sampling, in the 

light of experiments carried out in 14 countries. It further considered the possibilities 

afforded by sampling in connexion with rural, industrial and commercial statistics, 
road transport statistics and censuses, as well as certain techniques for controlling 
the reliability of results. 


Sample Surveys of Current Interest. ‘Statistical Papers’’, Series C, No. 5, ST /STAT/Ser.C/5, 
United Nations Statistical Office, Department of Economic Affairs, March 1952, 
56 pp., $ .50. 

Three other reports have previously been issued in the same series. They are published 
by the United Nations Statistical Office to assist all persons wishing to keep abreast 
of the development and applications of statistical sampling techniques. As a general 
tule, each report describes a number of surveys conducted in various countries and 
gives certain technical and bibliographical information. The fourth report (under 
review) deals with sampling surveys carried out by this method in 18 countries on 
such diverse subjects as population estimates, professional questions, employment level, 
rate of production in certain fields, housing construction, family budgets, social 
insurance, structure of the social classes, etc. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Activities of the United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies in the Field of Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. Report by the Secretary-General, Commission on Human 
Rights, New York, 1952, 77 pp., $ .50. 

Much work has been carried out by United Nations bodies in connexion with the 
Human Rights defined in Articles 22 and 27 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (economic, social and cultural rights), The main activities are summarized in 
this pamphlet drawn up by the United Nations Secretariat. It shows what has already 
been done by the United Nations to secure effective recognition of the rights in question: 
improvement of working conditions and pay, protection of trade union freedom, work 
in connexion with food, housing, education, social security and culture. For each 
point specific references are given to the programmes of the appropriate international 
organizations. 


PRESS AND INFORMATION 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press. Report on the Fifth Session, 
3 to 21 March 1952, Economic and Social Council, Official Records, Fourteenth 
Session, supplement No. 4a, New York, E/2190 X, E/CN.4/Sub.1/176, 
31 March 1952, 15 pp., $.20. 

At this, its last session, the Sub-Commission of Freedom of Information and of the 

Press was mainly concerned with a draft international code of honour of journalism 
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and it suggested the convening of an international conference of journalists for the 
purpose. It also urged the Economic and Social Council to request Unesco to take over 
certain tasks and, in particular, to speed up the establishment of an International 
Institute of Information and of the Press. It transmitted to the Economic and Social] 
Council a number of suggestions concerning the future work of the United Nations in 
connexion with freedom of information and of the press. 


The Future Work of the United Nations in the Field of Freedom of Information. Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of the Press, Fifth Session. 

Two documents are published under this heading: 

1. “The Work Programme of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press (‘unfinished business’), Memorandum by the Secretary-General, 
E/CN.4/Sub.1/157, 29 January 1952, 18 pp., mimeographed. 

2. ‘Suggestions Concerning a Future Programme’”’, Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General, E/CN.4/Sub.1/158, 13 February 1952, 12 pp., mimeographed. 

These documents survey the work now being carried out by the United Nations in 

connexion with freedom of information and of the press and puts forward suggestions 

as to how the responsibilities undertaken in this field may best be continued on a 

permanent basis once the Sub-Commission’s term of office expires. The Sub-Commis- 

sion completed its fifth and last session in New York on 21 March 1952 and was 
guided by the above suggestions in formulating resolutions for transmission to the 

Economic and Social Council. 


MIGRATION 


Simplification of Formalities and Reduction of Costs for Migrants. Social Commission, Eighth 
Session, Report by the Secretary-General, E/CN.5/262, 24 January 1952, 50 pp., 
mimeographed. 

Migrants, who generally leave their country because of economic hardship, must face 

the expenditure involved in the establishment of new homes. They find the formalities 

and costs of the journey more burdensome than do tourists or persons travelling for 
professional purposes. International organizations (in particular the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office) were concerned with this problem even before 
the last world war. At the Eighth Session of the Social Commission, the Secretary- 

General described the problems encountered in this field, with a view to intensifying 

international action to reduce the number of (usually costly) documents required of 

migrants and to introduce other simplifications. 


Study on Assistance to Indigent Aliens. United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 
New York, ST/SOA/7, 10 October 1951, 81 pp., $ .50. 

Many immigrants who seek work in foreign countries meet with difficulties that end 
by reducing them to indigence. This danger cannot always be averted even by 
introducing legislation to set foreigners on an equal footing with nationals of the 
country concerned. And such legislation seldom exists. The lack of personal contact, 
imperfect acquaintance with the customs, language, economic conditions and other 
features of life in the country to which they have come are some of the factors which 
put indigent foreigners in a particularly difficult situation. During the between-war 
period the League of Nations concerned itself with this question, and in 1938 it 
presented a model Convention for the consideration of governments. The outbreak 
of war cut short this initiative. The United Nations Organization took up the matter 
again and has made an extensive enquiry into the present situation of indigent 
foreigners and the legislative measures applied to them in the different countries. 
This report sets forth the results of the enquiry and suggests certain steps that might 
be taken on an international level to speed up the solution of these problems. 
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sTATUS OF WOMEN 


Report of the Commission on the Status of Women. Sixth Session, held at the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, from 24 March to 5 April 1952, Economic and Social Council, 
Official Records, Supplement No. 6, 17 April 1952, 15 pp. Also issued under symbol 
E/2208(E/CN.6/204). 

At its Sixth Session, the Commission on the Status of Women was mainly concerned 

with the political rights of women, the nationality of married women, the status of 

women in public law and private law, educational and economic opportunities for 
women and equal pay for equal work. The Commission communicated to the Economic 
and Social Council a draft International Convention on Political Rights of Women 

(complete equality in voting, eligibility for and access to public office) and proposed 

measures for safeguarding the interests of women in trust and non-self-governing 

territories, for the vocational guidance and training for women, their remuneration 
and their economic status. The Commission’s report sums up its work and reproduces 
the text of its decisions and of the proposals submitted to the Economic and Social 

Council. It also gives the exact reference number of the working papers used by the 

Commission when discussing the various subjects listed above. Some of these papers 

were drawn up on the basis of enquiries of great interest to social scientists. 


Report on Vocational Guidance and Vocational and Technical Education among Women. Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, Sixth Session, E/CN.6/178, 27 January 1952, 64 pp., 
mimeographed. 

This report was prepared by the International Labour Office for the Commission on 

the Status of Women. It reviews and illustrates by statistical data present trends in 

women’s employment in the economically developed countries and the underdeveloped 
countries, and draws attention to the problems arising out of these trends. A whole 
series of factors (mainly cultural and social, though often strengthened by education) 
incline women to neglect their professional training, even in the most advanced 

countries. Furthermore, the actual possibilities open to women anxious to enter a 

profession are often far from adequate. 

In different countries, interesting experiments have been conducted, or are under 
way, to improve this situation. They are given passing mention. The International 
Labour Office’s work in this field is broadly described as also are the results of the ILO 
Meeting of Experts on Women’s Work, held in Geneva from 11 to 15 December 1951. 
Ample bibliography. 


Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. Report of the 
Secretary-General on the proceedings of the action taken by the International 
Labour Conference at its Thirty-fourth Session, Commission on the Status of Women, 
Sixth Session, E/CN.6/179, 28 pp., mimeographed. 

At its Thirty-fourth Session (Geneva, 6-29 June 1951), the International Labour 

Conference adopted an International Convention and a Recommendation concerning 

Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. These 

texts are reproduced in the document under review which also describes the conditions 

in which they were prepared, the discussions to which they gave rise and the voting 
that followed. 


Information Concerning the Status of Women in Trust Territories. Commission on the Status 

of Women, Sixth Session, E/CN.6/182, 18 January 1952, 64 pp., mimeographed. 
This document discusses the status of women from various specific points of view 
(general status, legal and political capacity of women, educational opportunities and 
openings for employment, etc.). The information used is taken from the annual reports 
of the Administering Authorities of Trust Territories and covers the Cameroons, 
Somaliland, Mauru, New Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, Togoland, Western 
Samoa and the Pacific Islands. 


The Status of Women in Family Law. Report of the Secretary-General based on replies 
from Governments to Part III of the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treat- 
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ment of Women, Commission on the Status of Women, Sixth Session, E/CN.6/185, 

21 February 1952, 102 pp., mimeographed. 
On g November 1950, the governments of Member States of the United Nations were 
requested to reply to Part III of the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treatment 
of Women (Family Law). Argentina, Brazil, Greece, India, Lebanon, Norway, Philip. 
pines, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, United States of America and Yugoslavia sent in 
replies which were analysed by the Secretariat for the Sixth Session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women. A description is given of the legal regulations governing 
women’s family relationships in 12 countries from various parts of the world and with 
widely varying cultural backgrounds. The main subjects analysed are betrothal, 
marriage (monogamy and polygamy), separation and divorce, remarriage, personal 
relations of spouses, relations between parents and children, and adoption. 


Status of Women in Private Law. Report of the Secretary-General on replies of non- 
governmental organizations to questions as to changes considered desirable in the 
various legal systems in order to eliminate discrimination against women. Commission 
on the Status of Women, Sixth Session, E/CN.6/186, 27 February 1952, 96 pp., 
mimeographed. 

The leading women’s organizations from all parts of the world were requested to reply 
to a number of questions such as: “‘If the position of the woman in the family is not 
equal to that of the man under the law of your country, what changes are desirable, 
in your opinion, in order to eliminate discrimination against women which may exist 
in the freedom to choose a spouse (including: capacity to marry, requirements as 
to consent, polygamous marriages, any other cases of discrimination) and indicate, 
if possible, the statutory provisions in force at present.” 

The other questions asked deal with the relationship of the wife with her husband and 
her children, dissolution of marriage, and property rights. The analysis of the replies 
received forms a survey of women’s status in these various respects in most present-day 
societies and of the opinions of many women’s organizations, 


Educational Opportunities for Women. Commission on the Status of Women, Sixth Session, 


E/CN.6/191, 20 March 1952, 24 pp., mimeographed. 

The Commission on the Status of Women was anxious to keep abreast of the progress 
made by Unesco with the problem of educational opportunities for women. The docu- 
ment under review is the reply which Unesco prepared on that subject. 

As part of its long-term campaign for the progressive application of the principle 
of free and compulsory schooling (launched at the Fourteenth Conference on Public 
Education in 1951), Unesco has set itself the task of bringing home to the world public 
that women, who make up half the population of the world, are denied adequate 
educational opportunities in many countries and that this injustice has all kinds of 
serious practical handicaps. Unesco’s fundamental education programme stresses the 
need for making women play their full part in the community’s campaign to raise 
living standards. Furthermore, Unesco is actively concerned with the civic education 
of women, especially in view of the fact that many countries have recently granted 
political rights to women and that the practical enforcement of these principles often 
raises special difficulties. Pamphlets are being prepared on this subject and the General 
Conference of Unesco, at its Sixth Session, adopted a resolution calling for detailed 
sociological study of the problem, under the auspices of the Department of Social 
Sciences. 

The main item on the agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the International Conference 
on Public Education, convened jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education, was consideration of problems connected with educational opportunities 
for women. Many reports were prepared for the Conference. The document under 
review concludes with several statistical tables prepared by Unesco, dealing with some 
hundred countries or territories (percentage of female teachers in primary schools, 
female school enrolment in primary, secondary and higher education, percentage 
distribution of female students by faculties). 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Essential Facts on how the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies provide Technical Assis- 
tance for Economic Development. United Nations Work and Programmes for Technical 
Assistance, Department of Public Information, Second Edition, January 1952, 
go pp., $ .15. 

The document under review describes the operation of the Expanded Programme of 

Technical Assistance, how it is financed and briefly summarizes the work carried out 

in the first period; it contains a basic bibliography. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Fourth Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board to the Technical Assistance Committee, Economic and Social Council, E/2213 
(Vol. I), 8 May 1952, 150 pp., and E/2213 (Vol. II), 8 May 1952, 329 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 

These two volumes give a complete account of the United Nations activities under 

the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, since the programme was launched 

in July 1950 until the close of the first period (31 December 1951). They also supply 
certain information on the work carried out between the end of 1951 and 31 March 

1952, on the 1952 programme and on the proposed programme for 1953. 

The first volume is a general description of the United Nations technical assistance 
work (aims, operations, financing, future development, description of certain typical 
activities, summaries and various statistical data). The second volume indicates for 
each country (and for each region, in the case of regional projects) all practical aspects 
of technical assistance: work completed in the first period, current work, work about to 
be undertaken. 

During the first period, the United Nations technical assistance took the following 
main forms: missions of experts, (797 experts of 61 different nationalities were placed 
at the disposal of 75 countries or territories between July 1950 and December 1951); 
award of fellowships (845 fellowship holders from 46 countries or territories); esta- 
blishment of training and demonstration centres and organization of pilot projects. 

The Technical Assistance Board (TAB) is the co-ordinating body for the programme 
which is implemented jointly by the United Nations, ILO, FAO, Unesco, WHO, the 
International Bank, the International Monetary Fund and other Specialized Agencies. 

The technical assistance budget amounted to approximately $20 million for the 
first period; $12} million were obligated or appropriated and $3 million were placed 
in reserve. The remainder will be used to finance the development of projects now being 
prepared. This budget was contributed by 55 countries. For the second period (1952), 
contributions are being received from nine additional countries, thus bringing the num- 
ber of countries financing the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance to 64. 


Technical Assistance Activities in the ECAFE Region. Economic Commission for Asia and 

the Far East, Eighth Session, E/CN.11/313, 4 January 1952, 59 pp., mimeographed. 
In 1951, the technical assistance programme being carried out by the United Nations 
in Asia and the Far East has considerably expanded; there is a growing number of 
practical projects in which the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Unesco, FAO, WHO and ILO are co-operating. These projects are listed and briefly 
explained (projects completed by 30 September 1951, projects under way at that date, 
projects being planned). 


SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


Evaluation of the Programme of Advisory Social Welfare Services, 1947-51. Report by the 
Secretary-General, Social Commission, Eighth Session, 26 March 1952, E/CN.5/266, 
119 pp., mimeographed. 

In 1946, when it was decided to discontinue Unrra, it was felt that at least part of 

its work should be carried on. Some of Unrra’s functions were therefore transferred 

to the United Nations which thus undertook their first programme of direct, concrete 
assistance to the various countries of the world under the name of “‘Advisory Social 
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Welfare Services”. It was first planned as a temporary programme, but has by now 
become permanent. Whereas Unrra was concerned only with the war-devastated 
countries, the Advisory Social Welfare Services are now offered to all; they embrace 
all those social services which do not already fall within the competence of a Specialized 
Agency. 

The programme of advisory social welfare services consists mainly in the award of 
fellowships (enabling qualified social welfare officials in a given country to complete 
their professional training abroad), in missions of experts and seminars. During the 
first years of this programme, 771 fellowships were awarded, some 25 experts each year 
assisted countries anxious to improve some particular aspect of their social welfare 
services and a dozen or so seminars were held on such subjects as social welfare in 
general, rural social welfare, juvenile delinquency, the protection of young people, 
and the professional training of welfare workers. The Secretary-General’s report on 
all the services rendered under the advisory welfare programme describes the general 
trend of activities and each individual project, results of which are evaluated. Another 
report (E/CN.5/265) deals with the services rendered to governments under the 
same programme, through the supply of equipment, technical publications and films, 


Report of the Secretary-General on an International Programme for the Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped. Social Commission, Eighth Session, E/CN.5/259, 28 January 
1952, 31 pp., mimeographed. 

The time has passed when a handicapped child or a disabled adult should be considered 

doomed to a wretched existence. According to the report, “‘modern methods of medical 

and sociological science have opened up a new horizon of promise for such individuals”, 

A special working party consisting of representatives of the United Nations (including 

Unicef), ILO, WHO, Unesco and IRO worked out an international programme based 

on this new approach to disability. This programme is largely concerned with the place 

of handicapped persons in modern society, the education of the public in this respect, 
and educational, social and medical problems raised by the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


An International Programme for the Welfare of the Blind. Social Commission, Eighth Session, 

E/CN.5/260, 24 January 1952, 13 pp., mimeographed. 
It is estimated that there are between 5} million and 16 million blind persons in the 
world. Even accepting the lower figure, we see that this is a really important human, 
social and economic problem. The causes of blindness fall into five main groups: 
congenital eye defects (some hereditary and others caused by an accident or develop- 
mental failure in the child’s pre-natal life), infectious diseases, malnutrition, senile 
degenerative changes in the eye and accident. The document under review gives a 
general survey of what can be done to prevent blindness. It also shows how blind people 
may be helped (education, professional training, appliances, special placement services, 
social security, etc.) to play their part in community life and describes the work being 
carried out by the United Nations, WHO, ILO and Unesco for the protection of the 
blind. 


“Social Welfare Information Series, Current Literature and National Conferences.’? Department 

of Social Affairs, Division of Social Welfare, ST/SOA/Ser.F. 
In this series, the United Nations regularly issue information on recent social welfare 
publications in a given country and on national social welfare conferences which have 
taken place. Each information paper covers a six-month period and is a valuable 
source of information for all persons concerned with social welfare, family welfare, 
social assistance, vocational guidance, migration, social hygiene, assistance for young 
people, workers’ welfare, etc. 


In-service Training in Social Welfare, ‘‘Social Services: Planning, Organization and Adminis- 
tration for Social Welfare’’. Report by the Secretary-General, E/CN.5/261, 8 February 
1952, 67 pp., mimeographed. 

There are two aspects to social welfare training: firstly, formal instruction and, secondly, 

systematic in-service training. In many countries, in-service training and short courses 
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are the only means of training welfare workers. The various parts of the world usually 
use much the same methods: short full-time courses, longer part-time courses, individual 
supervision while in training, staff meetings, congresses and publications. These should 
now be supplemented by other, more systematic techniques, the principles of which are 
set forth in the report under review: welfare workers should keep their working methods 
up to date and broaden their knowledge of the community’s needs, by means of courses 
organized in conjunction with universities and specialist schools, paid leave for study 
purposes, etc. 


In-Service Training in Social Welfare, ‘‘Social Services: Planning, Organization and Adminis- 
tration for Social Welfare’’. Analysis by the Secretary-General of Information concern- 
ing Experience in Various Countries. Social Commission, Eighth Session, E/CN. 
5/261/Add. 1, 12 March 1952, .93 pp., mimeographed. 

This document supplements the foregoing (E/CN.5/261). It describes experiments in 

in-service training in social welfare carried out in 10 African countries, 14, American 

countries, 9 Asiatic countries, 15 European countries and Australia. 


Methods of Administering Assistance to the Needy, ‘‘Social Services: Planning, Organization 
and Administration for Social Welfare’’, a study by the Secretary-General of 
programmes in seven countries. Social Commission, Eighth Session, E/CN.5/273, 
16 January 1952, 62 pp., mimeographed. 

Seven countries from five continents were selected for this survey: Australia, Denmark, 

Egypt, France, Japan, United Kingdom and United States of America. They were 

considered from the standpoint of the place of assistance to the needy in their social 

security systems (general considerations, eligibility requirements, level of assistance, 
financing of assistance and administration). 


CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE 


Economic Measures in Favour of the Family. A survey of laws and administrative regulations 
providing for economic measures in favour of the family in various countries. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, New York, 1952, 175 pp., $1.25. 

At the request of the Economic and Social Council, the Department of Social Affairs 

compiled the legal and administrative provisions concerning the economic protection 

of the family in 24 countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 

Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, El Salvador, France, Greece, Honduras, Norway, 

Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 

United States of America, Uruguay, and U.S.S.R. The report deals with the measures 

(in force as at 30 June 1949) calculated to ensure an adequate family income, to 

protect its purchasing power and to guarantee it a regular livelihood. Under each of 

these general headings, a large number of specific points are discussed: family allow- 
ances, assistance for marriages and births, family housing, reduction of educational 
costs, access to public transport, savings, arrangements for food, clothing, etc. 

There is an infinite diversity of economic measures concerning the family; however, 
despite difference in political systems or economic and social conditions, the same 
general trends are to be found throughout the world. 


Children Deprived of a Normal Home Life. Department of Social Affairs, New York, 1952, 
38 pp., $ .25, E/ON.5/271, 24 January 1952. 
This booklet is primarily concerned with the special needs of children deprived of a 
normal home life and the best means of meeting those needs. The concept of ‘“‘home 
life’ varies considerably from one society to another. Sometimes, as in Western 
countries, the home is a narrow circle, whereas in other parts of the world the ‘‘home”’ 
embraces a whole clan. Normally, the home should give the child what he needs not 
only from the material but also from the psychological point of view, so that he can 
acquire mental poise, the moral principles and the practical knowledge that will later 
enable him to assume his proper responsibilities as an adult. Various causes (the 
rapid development of industrialization, catastrophes such as wars, revolutions and natu- 
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ral disasters, and factors such as illegitimacy, divorce, death, illness, criminality, etc.) 
deprive many children of the home life they need. In countries undergoing indus- 
trialization without proper planning, many families are broken up or live under 
conditions unsuitable for the education of children (e.g. in suburban slums). During the 
last war, 13 million children in Europe were orphaned. Enquiries conducted in the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, and Sweden showed that for every 
child who loses his parents through death, there are three who are deprived of a home 
owing to neglect, poverty, divorce, illegitimacy, etc. 

The booklet briefly discusses the affects of deprivation of home life, preventive 
measures and suitable treatment for such children. It quotes many actual cases and 
gives ample bibliographical references, 


Study on Children Deprived of a Normal Home Life, Country monographs, Economic and 
Social Council, Social Commission, Eighth Session, E/CN.5/271/Add. 1, 24 January 
1952, 189 pp., mimeographed. 

This document is a mimeographed supplement to the foregoing booklet (E/CN.5/271). 

It describes the policy adopted with regard to homeless children (prevention, special 

legislation, institutions for the protection of homeless children, statistics, etc.) in the 

following 18 countries selected so as to provide a world-wide picture of this problem: 

Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Nether- 

lands, New Zealand, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 

Kingdom, United States of America, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


Family and Child Welfare. Extension of Measures relating to Maternity, Infant and Child Care. 
Report by the Secretary-General, Social Commission, Eighth Session, E/CN.5/257, 
17 March 1952, 21 pp., mimeographed. 

The Economic and Social Council and the Social Commission generally tend to 

recognize that priority must be given to maternity and child care in a world where 

rapid progress cannot be made simultaneously in all fields of social welfare. By adopting 

this policy we can at least hope to ensure a better start for the citizens of the future. A 

broad interpretation should here be given to maternity and child care. It should be 

taken to include all services (health, food, education and social assistance) organized 
for mothers and children. The Secretary-General’s report gives a full list of these 
services, describes their functions and the difficulties encountered in their establishment 
and expansion. It broadly outlines the policies adopted in the various countries to 
. overcome these obstacles and lists the practical relief measures already taken by the 
United Nations in this field. 


Report of the Governing Body of the International Children’s Centre for 1951. E/ICEF/187, 
15 March 1952, International Children’s Emergency Fund, Executive Board, 
88 pp., mimeographed. 

The year 1950 saw a beginning of the work of the International Children’s Centre. 

In May 1951, it was established in its permanent headquarters in Paris. 

The aims of the centre may be summarized as follows: improvement of the living 
conditions of children from the physical, moral and social points of view and the 
dissemination of useful knowledge to pediatricians, psychiatrists and social workers 
throughout the world. Four specialized training courses were given in 1951 (social 
pediatrics, the rehabilitation of motor-handicapped children—one course for medical 
assistants and another for specialist doctors—and a course on vaccination against the 
communicable diseases of childhood). One hundred and sixty-three persons from 38 
countries attended these courses, which were given successively in France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Great Britain with the assistance of 203 specialists from 8 countries. 

The work of the Paris BCG Pilot Station was intensified in 1951. Research on anti- 
pertussis vaccine and on sero-immunology begun in the preceding year, and enquiries 
into medico-social questions concerning children were continued. The centre has 
organized an exhibition on “‘The Child’s First Year of Life’? and circulated specialist 
documentation through various publications (e.g. the monthly Courier of the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre). The report gives detailed particulars of the centre’s educa- 
tional, research and information work and of its finances and administration in 1951. 
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Annexes to the Report of the Governing Body of the International Children’s Centre. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, Executive Board, E/ICEF/187, Add. 1, 15 March 
1952, 54 Pp., mimeographed. 

This is a technical supplement to the foregoing document (E/ICEF/187). 

It gives information on the medical research with which the centre is concerned, and 
an account of a meeting which discussed the work being carried out by two teams of 
experts who are engaged on research for the centre into the psychological consequences 
of deprivation of maternal care. 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Narcotic Drugs. International Limitation of Opium Production. Economic and Social Council, 
Fourteenth Session, Agenda Item 19(a), E/2186, 14 March 1952, 114 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 

At its Sixth Session, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs drew up a Draft Protocol for 

Regulating the Production of International and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of 

Opium and a proposed interim agreement to limit the production of opium to medical 

and scientific needs. The United Nations assembled the observations of governments 

on these two legal texts. The document under review is an annoted compendium of 
these observations; it also contains the Draft Protocol. 


I. Draft of the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New 
York, 1952, 26 pp., E/CN.7/AC.3/3, $ .25. 

II. An Annotated Compilation of Observations on the Draft of the Single Convention. Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. E/CN.7/AC.3/5, 3 March 1952, 247 pp., mimeographed. 

Since 1912, complex international legislation has been drawn up on the subject of 

narcotic drugs. Eight international instruments are in force in this field. Arrangements 

for international control have, on the whole, operated satisfactorily. However, it 

would be preferable to have a co-ordinated set of regulations suited to present-day 

conditions. Work is therefore proceeding on a single convention, the text of which is 


published by the Secretary-General. At the same time, he submits to the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs an annotated compilation of governments’ observations on this 
subject. 


PUBLIC OFFICE 


Report on the United Nations Seminar on Public Personnel Management. United Nation 
Headquarters, New York City, 30 October 1950 to 30 January 1951, ST/TAA/Conf. 
1/1, 31 January 1952, 236 pp., mimeographed. 

In compliance with a decision taken by the United Nations General Assembly in 

1948, a programme was worked out to promote the training of qualified officials, 

especially in countries not well acquainted with modern methods of public administra- 

tion, 

The first activity organized under the programme was a seminar in New York from 
30 October 1950 to 30 January 1951 on the subject of public personnel management. 
It was attended by 23 senior civil servants from 21 countires, who together made a 
thorough study of the nature and scope of public personnel management, organization 
for personnel management, the development of technical abilities and the establishment 
of constructive human relations within each administration and with the general 
public. The second part of the seminar was taken up with study tours in the United 
States of America, Puerto Rico and Canada, From 2 to 30 January, members of the 
seminar split up into three small working parties and drew up the various parts of a 
study which is incorporated in the report on the seminar, together with the texts of 
papers on public administration in Denmark, Norway, Israel, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, France and Australia. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


What the United Nations is doing for Trust Territories. Department of Public Information, 
1952, 24 pp., printed, $ .15. 

In a short introduction, Ralph J. Bunche, Director of the Department of Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, sums up the general meaning 
of the international trusteeship system as worked out by the United Nations: potentially 
this system holds out to the peoples concerned an opportunity of swift advancement 
towards self-government or independence. The booklet then describes the transition 
from the mandates system (League of Nations), to that of trusteeship (United Nations) 
and gives general information on the operation of the latter system. Map. 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1951, on 
Tanganyika, Trusteeship Council, T/946, 14 December 1951, 130 pp., mimeographed, 
map. 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in Africa, 1951, on Somaliland 
under Italian Administration. Trusteeship Council, T/947, 11 January 1952, 122 pp., 
mimeographed. 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1951, on 

Ruanda-Urundi. T/948, 27 December 1951, 97 pp., mimeographed, map. 
At its Seventh Session, the Trusteeship Council decided that the next periodic visiting 
mission should visit in 1951 the Trust Territories of Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, 
and Somaliland under Italian administration. The mission’s main function was to 
investigate the steps taken in each territory to achieve the objectives set forth in the 
United Nations Charter, and in the decisions of the Trusteeship Council and of the 
General Assembly in connexion with Trust Territories. The mission visited Ruanda- 
Urundi (4 million inhabitants), Tanganyika (roughly 8 million) and Somaliland under 
Italian administration (1.2 million) in the summerand autumn of 1951. Its three reports 
are detailed monographs on the political, administrative, legal, economic, social and 
cultural organization of the territories in question. 


Report of the United States Government on the Administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands for the period 1 July 1950 to 30 June 1951. Trusteeship Council, 
T/950, 31 December 1951, and explanatory note of 2 pages accompanying a printed 
volume of 230 pages, with map and photos, entitled Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the period 1 July 
1950 to 30 June 1951, transmitted by the United States to the United Nations, 
pursuant to Article 88 of the Charter of the United Nations, OPNAV P22-100-M, 
June 1951, Department of the Navy, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands covers a vast area and includes 2,141 islands, 

with a native population of 55,000. This territory is administrated by the United States 

Government; the report which it communicated to the United Nations on the execution 

of its mandate in 1951 includes a description of the geography, population, social and 

political structure and culture of the Pacific Islands, a brief survey of their past (pre- 
history, discovery, Spanish period, German period, Japanese period, Second World 

War, International Trusteeship), and gives a detailed account of their present political 

and legal, social, economic and cultural life. 

Statistics, text defining the status of the Territory under the International Trusteeship 
system, photos. 
Only a limited number of copies of this document were communicated to the United 

Nations, which does not distribute the report. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Yearbook 1950-1951. A. W. Sijthoff’s Publishing Co., Leyden, 1951, 262 pp. 
In 1947, the International Court of Justice instructed its Registrar to publish“an 
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annual Yearbook. The present Yearbook is the fifth. It covers the period from 15 July 
1950 to 15 July 1951 and describes the organization of the Court (list of judges, oper- 
ation and membership of the Court’s various subsidiary bodies, its Statutes and rules, 
and its jurisdiction), lists and comments on all the judgments delivered by the Court 
during the period under review. 

List of the Court’s publications, bibliography, index. 


SECRETARIAT 


Set of Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners. Observations on the revised draft Set of Rules 
for the Treatment of Prisoners, adopted by the International Penal and Penitentiary, 
Commission on 6 July 1951, Regional Advisory Groups on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders, United Nations, Secretariat, ST/SOA/SD/L. 1, 
20 May 1952, 70 pp., mimeographed. 

The Set of Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners was drawn up by the International 

Penal and Penitentiary Commission in 1929 and revised by the Commission in 1933. 

It was ratified by the League of Nations in 1934. In 1949, the United Nations approved 

the principle of a new revision and requested the Secretary-General to assist the Inter- 

national Penal and Penitentiary Commission in this work. In 1951, a revised text was 
submitted, for comment, to the appropriate Specialized Agencies, the United Nations 

Division of Human Rights and to governments, The document under review gives the 

text of the draft and a systematic survey of the comments received. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE (35TH SESSION, GENEVA, 1952) 


The Session was held in Geneva from 4 to 28 June 1952. The International Labour 
Office prepared for the various items on the Agenda of the Conference a number of 
reports which, along with the Director-General’s report, form the working papers of 
the Conference. Each of these reports gives a full and clear account of the subject in 
question. They were all issued in English, French and Spanish. They are listed below 
with a few brief comments on their contents. 


Memorandum on the 35th Session of the International Labour Conference, 1952, International 


Labour Office, Geneva, 1951, 12 pp. 
Annotated agenda indicating the documents prepared on each question. 


Existing social conditions, work and financial position of the International Labour Office. Report 
of the Director-General, Report I, ILO, Geneva 1952, 122 pp., $ .75. 

Consideration of the impact of the present world situation on workers’ living standards 

and on social welfare in general. Broad account of the aims and possibilities of the social 

policy which should be pursued today. Detailed survey of the International Labour 

Office’s work. 


Financial and Budgetary Questions. Report II, ILO, Geneva, 67 pp. $ .75. 


Application of International Labour Regulations 


1. Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitution). Report III 
(Part I). 210 pp., $2.50. 
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2. Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). Report III (Part II), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 121 pp., $1.25. 

3. Summary of Information Relating to the Submission to Competent Authorities of Conventions 
and Recommendations Adopted by the International Labour Conference (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). Report III (Part III), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 8 pp., $ .15. 

4. Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations 
(Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution). Report III (Part IV), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 
65 pp., $ .75. 

These four documents give an account of the measures taken by governments in 

implementation of the Convention to which they have acceded and in compliance 

with the ILO’S recommendations, together with the comments of an international 
committee of experts. 


Holidays with Pay in Agriculture 


1. Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. Report IV (1), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 16 pp., 1 Swiss 
franc. 

An initial discussion on this subject took place at the Thirty-fourth Session (a report 

had been published for the purpose). The above booklet contains the text of a Conven- 

tion and of a recommendation with an introductory note. This draft was communicated 

to governments for their comments. 


2. Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. Report IV(2), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 41 pp., $ .25. 
Analysis of replies by governments. Text of the proposed Convention and recommenda- 
tion, as modified in the light of the observations received ; these are to serve as a basis 
for discussion at the Thirty-fifth Session of the Conference. 


Social Security 


1. Minimum Standards of Social Security. Report Va(1), ILO, Geneva, 1951, 108 pp., 

2 Swiss francs. 

2. Minimum Standards of Social Security. Report Va(2), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 313 pp., 
$1.75. 

3. Objectives and Advanced Standards of Social Security. Report Vb, ILO, Geneva, 1952 
164 pp., $1. 

At its Thiry-fourth Session, the Conference drew up conclusions concerning minimum 

standards of social security. The preliminary draft of a Convention was communicated 

to governments [document 1 above]. The replies of governments were analysed in 

Report Va(2) [document 2 above], which also described the systems obtaining 

in several countries and gives the text of the proposed Convention, submitted as a basis 

for discussion at the Thirty-fifth Session of the Conference. 

The third document [3 above] is intended to initiate the discussion on higher 
standards of social security. It is an attempt to determine, in the light of the conditions 
obtaining in countries with advanced systems, the most suitable provisions for inclusion 
in a convention defining higher standards; it also contains a synoptic table of the 
contents of many national systems, annotated draft conclusions submitted to the 
Conference for consideration, and a statement made by a group of WHO experts 
on the medical aspects of social security. 

The social security systems in force in 45 States were dealt with in a previous publica- 
tion: Social Security: An International Study. ILO, Geneva, 1950, 280 pp., ‘‘Studies and 
Reports’’, New Series, No. 23. 


Relations between Employers and Workers 


1. Co-operation between Employers and Workers at the Level of the Undertaking, Report 
VIa(1), ILO, Geneva, 1951, 22 pp., 1 Swiss franc. 
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2, Co-operation between Employers and Workers at the Level of the Undertaking, Report 
VIa(2), ILO, Geneva, 1952, 82 pp., $ .50. 

Draft recommendation and questionnaire, addressed to governments (document 1 

above), analysis of replies received, conclusions and draft statement of principles which 

should govern co-operation between employers and workers at the level of the under- 

taking (document 2 above). 


Protection of Maternity 


Revision of the Maternity Protection Convention, 1919 (No. 3), Report VII, ILO, Geneva, 
1952, 81 pp., $ .50. 

Analysis of national legislations in the light of progress made since 1919. Proposals for 

their revision. New drafts. Recommendations of WHO. 


Labour Security and Hygiene 


1. Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment. Report VIII (1), ILO, 
Geneva, 1951, 100 pp., 3 Swiss francs. 

2. Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment. Report VIII (2), ILO, 
Geneva, 1952, 114 Pp., $ .75. 

Preliminary report describing the legislation and usage in the various countries, 

together with a questionnaire (document 1 above); analyses of governments’ com- 

ments and conclusions to serve as the basis of an initial discussion (document 2 above). 


Protection of Young Miners 


1. The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground in Coal Mines. Report TX(1), 
ILO, Geneva, 1951, 112 pp., 3 Swiss francs. 

2, The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground in Coal Mines. Report TX(2), 
ILO, Geneva, 1952, 68 pp., $ .50. 

The first of these documents is a general account of the living and working conditions 

of young miners, together with statistical data and questionnaires on the expedience 

of taking international action in this field; the second document contains the replies 

of the governments and a draft resolution. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1949-1950. Eleventh issue, Geneva, 1951, 431 pp., printed, 
trilingual: English-French-Spanish, $6. 

Compilation of labour statistics from some 60 countries: population, active population, 

F employment, unemployment, hours of work, wages and salaries, price indices, social 

security, family living conditions, accidents at work, labour disputes, migration. 


The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians. Geneva, 26 September to 
8 October 1949, Geneva, 1951, 83 pp. 

The Conference was mainly concerned with the international standard classification 

of professions, salary statistics, methods of surveying family living conditions and work 

output. 


Productivity, Human Relations 


Human Relations in Metal-Working Plants. Metal Trades Committee, Fourth Session, 
Geneva, Report II, Geneva, 1952, 119 pp., $ .75. 

Experience has shown the paramount importance of an atmosphere of mutual trust 

and respect and active co-operation between employers and workers if output is to be 

increased. The ILO report dwells on these mutual relations in the metal-working 

industries, It also illustrates, by specific examples, the methods, concepts and techniques 

how used to control human relations as a factor in higher output. The first part of the 
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report sums up the general development and reviews the present state of the sociology 
of human relations and productivity (pp. 1 to 52). Bibliography. 


Factors affecting Productivity in the Metal Trades. Metal Trades Committee, Fourth 
Session, 1952, Geneva, Report III, 116 pp., $ .75. 

After surveying the methods used for measuring productivity, this report supplies 
comparative data on productivity (in such countries as Germany, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America). It then goes on to discuss the following factors: 
size and nature of the market; management and administration; raw materials, 
equipment and plant layout; manpower, its utilization, management, training, 
remuneration, living conditions, attitudes (human relations), taxation, competition, 
capital and credit. Bibliography. 


Methods of Labour Productivity Statistics. International Labour Office, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 18, Geneva, 1951, 136 pp., $ .75. 

We feel it timely to mention this publication from last year, as it is a complete 

handbook on the calculation of productivity and its problems and contains examples 

and a full bibliography. 


Social Problems concerning Certain Regions or Certain Special Activities—Fifth Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation (Petropolis, Brazil, 
17 to 30 April 1952) 


Four reports were published by the International Labour Office for this Conference: 
1. Report of the Director-General, Geneva, 1952, 152 pp., $ .75. 

The economic development of Latin America over the past few years, the work of the 
ILO and social policy, with special reference to agriculture, the trade union movement 
and trade union rights. 

2. Application and Supervision of Labour Legislation in Agriculture. Report I, Geneva, 1952, 


56 pp., $ .50. 
Summary of the legislation of various North and South American States, their practice 
as regards recruitment and replacement, labour regulations, wages and salaries, 
employment of women and children, social security, inspection and control systems. 
3. Social Security: Achievements and Future Policy. Report II, Geneva, 1952, 108 pp., 
$ .754 

This document describes the general development of social security on the American 
continent (North and South) over the past 15 years, compares the different systems 
with the standards laid down in international labour conventions and recommenda- 
tions in this field, and puts forward suggestions for the future. 

4. Methods of Remuneration of Salaried Employees. Report III, Geneva, 1952, 85 pp., 

§ .50. 

Early in 1952, the ILO convened the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers (Second Session). The reports prepared for this purpose 
were issued in 1951. The special question of the remuneration.of salaried employees 
was also included on the agenda of the Fifth Conference of American States Members 
of ILO. The report under review was used as a basis for discussion. It analyses the 
legislation governing the remuneration of employees in South and North America 
and the status of the employee in the various countries of this region, with special 
reference to the problem of remuneration. It concludes with a general comparison 
between the position of the salaried employee and the worker on the American con- 
tinent. Statistics. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


The Iron and Steel Committee held its Fourth Session in Geneva from 5 to 
17 May 1952. Three reports were prepared for the purpose. Report I described the 
general position of the iron and steel industry in relation to workers’ living conditions. 
Reports II and III give detailed consideration to the special questions indicated in 
their title. 
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General Report. Report I, Iron and Steel Committee, Fourth Session, 5 to 17 May 1952, 
Geneva, 1952, 106 pp., $ .50. 


Vocational Training and Promotion in the Iron and Steel Industry. Report I1,Geneva, 1952, 
94 Pp., $ .50. 


Welfare Services in the Iron and Steel Industry. Report III, Geneva, 1952, 80 pp., $ .50. 


Metal Trades 


Metal Trades Committee, Fourth Session. General Report, Geneva, 1952, Report I, 
69 pp., $ .50. 

The Committee met from 21 April to 3 May 1952. The report under review was 
prepared for the discussion of the first item on its agenda. It gives a general account 
of the metal trades, dwelling specially on recent market trends and their repercussions 
on the living and working conditions of employees in these trades. Employment and 
unemployment trends are discussed for each separate country. See also the reports 
reviewed under the heading ‘‘Productivity, human relations’ in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Fishing Industry 


Conditions of work in the Fishing Industry. ‘‘Studies and Reports’’, New Series, N. 30, Geneva, 
1952, 215 pp., $1.25. 

Description of various aspects of the fishing industry in 24 countries (type of fish, 
number of persons engaged on fishing, tonnage, social rules), with ample supporting 
statistics; this is followed by a detailed account of working conditions (wages, working 
hours, stability of employment, food and housing, hygiene, social security, vocational 
training) in the fishing industry in the same 24 countries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, Dominican Republic, England, Finland, France, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Iceland, Ireland, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Scotland, 
Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, United States of America, and Union of South Africa. 


Social Conditions in the West Indies 


Labour Policies in the West Indies. ‘‘Studies and Reports’, New Series, No. 29, Geneva, 
1952, 377 PP., $ 2.25. 

Detailed monograph on the social development of the West Indies territories governed 
by the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands and the United States of America, 
as well as the Bahamas and the Bermudas; it is mainly concerned with the years 1939 
to 1949, and deals with the general economic and social setting, manpower problems, 
professional relations, wages and welfare, employment of women and adolescents, 
social security, labour legislation, conclusions. Ample statistics and bibliography. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 1 February 1952, Washington 25, 
8 pp., free. 
Prospectus giving a few particulars of the International Bank and its operations. 


The Economic Development of Iraq. Washington, 1952, 119 pp., maps. 

The Iraqi Government requested the Bank to make a field survey of the country’s 
economic potentialities. The mission sent was organized by the Bank in conjunction 
with FAO (which supplied three experts on agricultural economy and agronomy), 
WHO (medical expert) and Unesco (educational expert). The report described the 
country’s present situation (agriculture, industry, transport, public hygiene, housing, 
education) and puts forward specific recommendations for its improvement. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Report of the International Monetary Fund, Note by the Secretary-General, Economic and 
Social Council, Fourteenth Session, E/2169, 21 January 1952, 146 pp. (French 
edition). 

The ee Monetary Fund submits an annual report to the Economic and 

Social Council. The report under review covers the financial year ending 30 April 1951. 

It reviews the world economic situation and contains various chapters on such subjects 

as: parity value of currencies and exchange rates; exchange restrictions and gold policy, 

It concludes with a summary of the Fund’s operations, and briefly describes its com- 

position and organization. Statistics. 


Report of the International Monetary Fund. Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth 
Session, 1 May 1952, E/2169/Add. 1, 5 pp., mimeographed. 

This supplement to the preceding document (E/2169) reviews the Fund’s activities 

between 1 May 1951 and 31 March 1952. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 
FAO Conference (6th Session, 19 November to 7 December 1951, Rome) 


Report of the Council of FAO. Thirteenth Session, 12 to 16 November 1951; Fourteenth 
Session, 7 December 1951; Rome, February 1952, 38 pp., trilingual: English- 
French-Spanish. 

The Council of the FAO met during the Sixth Session of the Organization’s Conference. 

To facilitate the Conference’s consideration of the position of food and agriculture 

throughout the world, the Council prepared a concise and up-to-date summary -of 

the report of the Director-General of FAQ; this very convenient summary is reproduced 

in his report (pages 3 to 9). 


Verbatim Records of Plenary Meetings of the Sixth Session of the Conference. Held in Rome, 
Italy, 19 November to 6 December 1951, Rome, 1952, FAO/52/5/2459-FAO/52/ 
5/2469, 220 pp., mimeographed. 


Report of the Sixth Session of the Conference, 19 November to 6 December 1951, Rome, 
March 1952, 214 pp., $2, trilingual: English-French-Spanish. 

This report lists the Officers of the Session, reproduces the resolutions adopted, and gives 

the Budget for 1952 and the list of delegates. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1951. Volume V, Part 2: Trade, Rome, 1952, 
236 pp., $3.50, trilingual: English-French-Spanish. 

This Yearbook, the third of an FAO series begun with the tt Yearbook, contains 

trade statistics on food and agricultural commodities for all countries of the world. 

It gives figures for 1950 and the latest revised data for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949, 

compared with the pre-war (1934-1938) average. 


Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics, 1951, Rome, 1951, $2.50, bilingual: English- 
French, with a supplement in Spanish. 
World statistics of roundwood and processed wood (production, trade, and utilization). 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Activities of FAO under the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 1950-52, Rome, 1952, 
76 pp., illustrations, $1. 
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During the last few decades, the world’s population has been increasing more rapidly 
than food production. This issue, which is of vital importance to all mankind, and 
especially to the under-developed countries, provides the chief impetus for FAO’s 
action under the expanded programme of technical assistance. The Organization is 
at present working in 51 countries, where it is concentrating on land and water develop- 
ment, crop improvement, animal disease control, agricultural economics, fisheries 
® and the conservation and management of forests. A separate account is given of the 
work in each country. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Observations to be presented by Unesco to the United Nations regarding the Proposed World 
Population Conference, Unesco/29EX/26, Paris, 21 February 1952, 4 pp., 
mimeographed. 

A proposal for a World Congress on Population was submitted to the United Nations 
by the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population. The Economic 
and Social Council adopted a resolution recognizing the desirability of such a meeting. 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations consulted the Specialized Agencies 
on the subject. The document under review is the report of the Director-General of 
Unesco to that Organization’s Executive Board on the policy to be adopted by Unesco 
in the matter. This note stresses the urgency of the population problems that should 
be placed on the agenda of the Conference (demographic evolution of the under- 
developed countries, mortality and fertility trends, probable future growth of popula- 
tion, demographic aspects of emigration, aging of the population, legislation relevant 
to population, methodology, etc.). 


SCHOOL STATISTICS 


Preliminary Report on Statistics on Primary School Education, Statistical Service, Unesco/ 
ST/R/5, Paris, 28 February 1952, 164 pp., mimeographed, bilingual: English-French. 

Unesco’s Statistical Service has prepared a compilation of world statistics on primary 

school education, on the basis of replies to a questionnaire and by analysing documents 

and material already available. The document under review begins with three general 

tables giving the latest available data for the various countries in the world on the 

following subjects respectively: 

1. Range of primary education, compulsory age, entrance age, and duration, and the 
entrance age and duration of higher education; 

2, Primary school enrolment, by sex; 

3, Teachers in primary schools, percentage of women teachers and number of pupils 
per teacher. 

The second part of the report contains 141 tables, by countries or territories, for the 

years 1930-1950. They give the number of primary schools, the percentage of male and 

female teachers and pupils, the number of pupils per teacher, and the enrolment index, 

calculated on the basis of 1937 = 100. We can thus form a comparative idea of trends 

in primary education in each country over the past 20 years. Index and source 

teferences, 


Report of the Expert Committee on Standardization of Educational Statistics. Unesco/ST/R.4, 
Rev., Paris, 9 April 1952, 31 pp., mimeographed. 
Considering the general need for up-to-date educational statistics to serve as a basis for 
national and international programmes for raising educational standards throughout 
the world, Unesco set up an Expert Committee on Standardization of Educational 
Siatistics, which met in Paris from 5 to g November 1951. In its report, the Committee 
suggests that the Director-General should submit to the appropriate authorities in 
tach country recommendations concerning the definition, measurement and presenta- 
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tion of statistics on illiteracy and on the various levels and types of education. Ten 
model tables are annexed to the report. 


Definitions, Classifications and Tabulations in Statistics on Education. A preliminary study, 
originally drafted as a working paper for the Expert Committee on Standardization 
of Educational Statistics, Unesco/ST/R.6, Paris, 28 April 1952, 68 pp., mimeo. 
graphed. 

The document under review was prepared for the Committee of Experts mentioned 

in the foregoing review. It gives the history of educational statistics, and sums up the 

problem of definitions (school-age and school-age population; public and private 
schools; class and grade, type and level of education, etc.) and described methods of 
tabulation. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Learn and Live, A Way out of Ignorance for 1,200,000,000 people. 1951, 32 pp-, photographs, 
More than half the people of the world are illiterate and are thus caught up in a circle 
of under-production, malnutrition and disease. The circle cannot be broken by an 
attack on only one of these elements. A concerted attack must be made on several 
fronts—education, hygiene and agriculture—in accordance with the modern principles 
of fundamental education. This necessitates highly qualified staff which it is difficult 
to train and equipment which can be prepared only by means of costly research. If 
each country were to attempt on its own account to develop efficient machinery for 
fundamental education, the cost would be ruinous. Unesco is now working on a project 
whereby all resources and skills may be pooled at the regional level. This programme 
will be spaced out over 12 years. The goal is to train some 5,000 specialists who, in 
their turn, will staff similar training centres organized on national or local lines. A 
further aim is to encourage certain specific research and the preparation of handbooks, 
films and other material necessary for fundamental education. The six centres—one in 
Latin America, one in Africa, one in the Middle East, one in India and two in the Far 
East—responsible for carrying out the programme, will also provide an immediate 
practical stimulus to fundamental education in the surrounding region. The pamphlet 
under review begins with a general description of this programme and goes on to show 
how it is already being carried into effect in the Patzcuaro centre (Mexico), opened 
in 1951. This international centre is already beginning to meet the fundamental 
educational needs of Latin America. It may be regarded as the centre of an applied 
psycho-sociological experiment for a whole continent. 

The Organization of American States, FAO, WHO and ILO are co-operating in 
the project. 


Visual Aids in Fundamental Education. Published in the series ‘‘Press, Film and Radio in the 

World Today’’, Paris, 168 pp., $1.75, photographs. 
The preparation and use of visual aids raise many problems for teachers who are 
endeavouring to encourage the peoples'in the under-developed countries—mostly 
illiterate—to raise their living standards and to gain a fuller understanding of the world 
about them. The material and methods used are still at the experimental stage. Very 
few experiments have yet been carried out, for lack of contact with field workers in the 
four corners of the world. Unesco’s study is a first attempt to remedy this drawback. 
It consists of a series of articles by experts from all five continents, who relate their 
first hand experience, showing how visual equipment for fundamental education 
(mainly films) can be obtained, how it should be used and what kind of results can be 
achieved. 


EDUCATION 


Report of a Mission to Afghanistan. ‘‘Educational Missions’’ series, Paris, 1952, 83 PP. 
$1, photographs, map. 
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Under an agreement signed in 1948 between the Government of Afghanistan and 
Unesco, a mission of three expert consultants proceeded to Afghanistan to study the 


| country’s educational problems. This mission’s report begins with a chapter on the 


country and people of Afghanistan. Separate consideration is given to the education 
of girls and women. In Afghanistan, women have practically no access to education. 
The mission considers that if this situation were to last, the country would have to resign 
itself to backward status, since a country whose women are illiterate is no more able to 
attain to true culture than a country of free men and slave women is able to attain to 
true freedom. This has been realized by Turkey, followed by Egypt, Iran, Iraq and 
other Moslem countries. The mission puts forward various practical recommendations 
to enable Afghanistan to follow a similar path. Other chapters deal with primary 
education, secondary education, technical education, the training of teachers, the 
organization and budget of national education, and adult education. Each chapter 
describes the existing situation, and concludes with suggestions. Statistics. 


A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. In ‘‘ Towards World Understanding’? 

series of Unesco Publications for Teachers, 1952, 103 pp., 200 French francs. 
In 1950 Unesco organized at Montreal an international seminar on the teaching 
of geography and international understanding. This handbook is by a participant at that 
seminar—Mr. N. V. Scarfe, Head of the Geography Department at the Institute of 
Education, London University. It interprets the conclusions reached at the seminar, 
and explains how good geography teaching can assist the development of attitudes of 
international goodwill. Suggestions regarding syllabuses and teaching methods are 
arranged in accordance with the age of the pupils, for children from 6 to 9, from g to 12, 
from 12 to 15 and from 15 to 18 years old. Special chapters are devoted to ‘‘activity 
methods”’, teaching aids, examinations, and the training of geography teachers. The 
subject is taken in a wide sense, and the pamphlet conveys, directly or indirectly, many 
fresh suggestions as to the best method of imparting to children a precise notion of the 
lives of the various races that inhabit the world, and of their economic, political and 
social organization. Bibliography. List of useful addresses. Index. List of participants 
in the seminar. 


LIVING IN A WORLD COMMUNITY, HUMAN RIGHTS 


Education for the World Community. Report of the Working Party of the Executive Board, 
29 EX/8, Paris, 29 January 1952, 5 pp., mimeographed. 

The Executive Board set up a working party to prepare a draft programme of education 

for international citizenship. The working party met on 26, 27 and 28 November 1951. 


| It agreed, among other things, on a clear definition of the term “‘education for a world 


community”’, which covers activities to which different titles had previously been given 
(education for international understanding, teaching about the United Nations, 
dissemination of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, etc.). The aim of educa- 
tion for a world community is to develop a sense of individual and group responsibility 
to the world community, The working party discussed the present scope of Unesco’s 
activity in this field, and considered methods by which it might be given a renewed 
impetus and a fresh direction. 

The text of this document was published in the previous issue of the International 
Social Science Bulletin (Vol. IV, No. 1, Spring 1952, pp. 147-49). 


Seminar on Education for World Citizenship. With special reference to the principles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. (Netherlands, August 1952.) Note on 
Programme and Organization, Unesco/ED/122, Paris, 13 February 1952, 8 pp., 
mimeographed. 

Unesco has been organizing international seminars on educational problems since 1947. 

The principle theme chosen for the 1952 Seminar was ‘“‘the development of active 

methods for education in world citizenship, especially in relation to the principles of 

the Universal Declaration of Human Rights’’. The present document describes the 
scope of the seminar and outlines its organization. 
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Meeting of Experts to advise on the Preparation of a Book of Basic Documents on Human Rights 
(3-7 December 1951), Final Report, Unesco/ED/115, Paris, 22 January 1952, 
7 pp., mimeographed. 
The main purpose of the Book of Basic Documents, which forms part of Unesco’; 
work in diffusing the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and which was discussed 
by this Committee of Experts, is to serve as a basis for the development of active methods 
of teaching about human rights. This is also the purpose of the 1952 Unesco Seminar on 
Education for World Citizenship, which will include the book among its working 
documents, The Committee of Experts decided that the book should be designed 
primarily for use by secondary school teachers, university students and adult classes, 
It made detailed recommendations regarding the composition of the book. The com. 
mittee, one of whose members was Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, entrusted Professor Boris 
Mirkine-Guetzevitch (France) with the task of supervising the work. 


Report of the Committee on Human Rights, 29 EX/49, Paris, 3 April 1952, 7 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 

The Committee on Human Rights set up by the Executive Board of Unesco considered 
the Director-General’s various reports on the Draft Covenant on Human Rights, the 
decisions reached by the General Assembly of the United Nations on the subject 
of human rights, and the results of the consultations with Member States which the 
General Conference had decided were desirable. It reached conclusions which it pro- 
posed to the Executive Board for approval, and which are intended to serve as directives 
to Unesco when taking part in the work of the various organs of the United Nations 
responsible for preparing Covenants on Human Rights. The general purpose of these 
directives is to draw attention to the need for the clearest possible definition of educa- 
tional and cultural rights, their guarantees and the methods of implementing them. 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights. Letter from the Acting Director-General, 
CL/608, 3 pp., mimeographed, n.d. 

This letter communicates to the Member States, with a request for their observations, 

the text of three resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 

on 5 February 1952, and dealing with the proposed two draft covenants on human 

rights (one to contain civil and political rights and the other to contain economic, 

social and cultural rights). 


Study of the Right to Participate in Cultural Life. Resolution 4.52. 1. Letter from the Director- 
General, CL/632, 3 pp., mimeographed, n.d. 2. Programme of Unesco for 1952, 
Study of the ‘‘Right to Participate in Cultural Life’’, basic document, Unesco/ 
CUA/42, Paris, 2 May 1952, 24 pp., mimeographed. 

At its Sixth Session, the General Conference of Unesco authorized the Director- 

General to convene a meeting of experts to analyse the contents and the means of 

application of man’s right ‘“‘freely to participate in the cultural life of the community, 

to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits”, in accordance 
with Article 27, paragraph 1, of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 

Committee is to meet in the autumn of 1952. The present document examines the 

implications of Article 27, and discusses the definition of the cultural life of the commu- 

nity, the general conditions governing the right of the individual to free participation 
therein, and Unesco’s role in the matter. The document is transmitted to the Member 

States and the National Commissions for their observations. Unesco hopes that all the 

intellectual circles concerned will be consulted as fully as possible. The Committee 

of experts will then be assured of an abundant documentation, going beyond mere 
generalities to the actual heart of the problem. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


1. Létablissement de la sécurité collective, by Jean Dupuy, Unesco, Paris, 1952, 
5! pp. 
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2. Collective Security, by A. Appadorai, M.A., Ph.D., Unesco, Paris, 1952, 


34 PP- 
3. La Seguridad colectiva internacional, by Guillermo Francovich, 41 pp. 
These three pamphlets have been issued to assist in teaching about collective security— 
that is, about the organization, on an international basis, of the prevention and repres- 
sion of aggression and the removal of the social and cultural causes of war—in secondary 
schools and adult education classes. 

They form part of Unesco’s programme of assistance in teaching the principles of 
collective security. This programme was launched in 1950 on the basis of a decision 
reached by the Executive Board of Unesco in the light of events in Korea. The Executive 
Board at that time instructed the Director-General to arrange for the preparation of 
suitable material for schools and universities. 

These three pamphlets were written simultaneously, in French, English and Spanish, 
by three experts. This method was selected in order to ensure that they would meet the 
requirements of teachers in the various parts of the world. While each author has 
handled the subject in his own way, the main themes set forth are the same in each 
case—i.e. the past history and present aspect of collective security; its organization 
within the United Nations; its application in certain recent cases—Indonesia, Palestine, 
Korea; a survey of the present value of the world system of collective security and the 
possibilities of strengthening it; the relationship which political and military security 
bears to the improvement of living conditions; the role devolving upon the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the Security Council, the International Court of 
Justice and the Economic and Social Council respectively. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Unesco and Technical: Assistance 


. Progress Report on Unesco’s participation in the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance (1 October 1951 to 31 January 1952), Unesco 
29 EX/20, Paris, 6 March 1952, 36 pp., mimeographed. 

. Report on document forwarded to the Technical Assistance Board concerning 
Unesco’s proposed Technical Assistance Programme and Budget for 1953, Unesco 
go EX/21, Paris, 23 May 1952, 34 pp., mimeographed. 

Between 1 October 1951 and 31 January 1952, Unesco received 16 further requests 
for technical assistance, which brings the total of requests received by the Organization 
to 102. During the same period, 13 agreements were concluded with g countries 
(bringing the total to 70 agreements with 32 countries), and 49 missions were at work 
in 26 countries. In January 1952 about 100 experts were at their duty stations, and 
213 fellowships and scholarships had by then been granted. The programme is described 
in the first of the two present documents, while the second deals with the manner in 
which Unesco hopes to put it into practice in 1953. Unesco’s share in the United Nations 
expanded programme of technical assistance is devoted more especially to the improve- 
ment of educational systems in general, and of technical education in particular, 
to fundamental education, and'to scientific research. 


PRESS, RADIO, CINEMA, TELEVISION 


World Communications—Press, Radio, Film, Television. Paris, 1951, 220 pp., $1.20; 7/-; 
350 French francs, charts, graphs. 

First general outline of methods of conveying information throughout the world. 

The data are classified according to country and continent: number of newspapers, 

and the circulation; number of radio transmitters and receiving-sets, of films produced, 

of cinemas in existence; structure of the press, radio, cinema and television industries; 

organization of news agencies. 
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Newisreels across the World, by Peter Baechlin and Maurice Muller-Strauss, Paris, 1951, 

100 pp., illustrations, map; $2; 10/6; 500 French francs. 

Newsreels represent one of the most important means of conveying information, owing 
to their vast public (more than 200 million spectators see them every week !) and to 
the effectiveness of their appeal to the eye. In response to a request from the United 
Nations Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press, Unesco under- 
took to make a world-wide analysis of news films and oftheir role as a means of conveying 
information. This analysis is presented in the present work, written by Messrs. Baechlin 
(Switzerland) and Muller-Strauss (France). 

After a general review of films as a means of communication, and a historical sketch 
of their development during the past 50 years, the authors describe the present structure 
of the world newsreel industry (production and distribution), and make a systematic 
analysis of the content of certain sample series of newsreels (with statistical tables 
and graphs). Next comes a detailed study of the newsreel output of five typical countries 
—Paraguay (a small country where the maintenance of a national newsreel production 
is a difficult problem), Uruguay (sponsored newsreels), Egypt (newsreels produced 
with State support), India (State newsreel) and the United States. The penultimate 
chapter deals with television and screen magazines in relation to cinema newsreels, 
and the final chapter gives a synoptic table of the data on which the rest of the book is 
based. All these data (number of cinemas and of spectators, method ‘of production, 
existence or absence of a censorship, etc.) are classified country by country. There is 
a very full bibliography, and an index. 


NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Proposals for the Participation of National Commissions in the Execution of the Programme for 

1952. Unesco/XR/16, Paris, 10 December 1951, 100 pp., mimeographed. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the proposals of the Unesco Secretariat relating to 
each Department (Education, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Cultural Activities, 
Mass Communication) and each Service (Exchange of Persons, Rehabilitation, Docu- 
ments and Publications, Statistics, Technical Assistance). 

In regard to the Social Sciences, Unesco recommends that such National Commis- 
sions as have not yet set up a special Social Science Committee should do so as early 
as possible. The existing committees are working in close co-operation with the Secre- 
tariat on the implementation of the Social Science programme. Their criticisms and 
suggestions help to improve the programme, and encourage the development of the 
social sciences in their own countries. 

Detailed recommendations are made regarding various items on the Social Science 
programme, including aid to international scientific co-operation, study of tensions in 
social change, and improvement of the methods of international co-operation. 


EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHICAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Discussion on the Cultural and Philosophical Relations between East and West. New Delhi, 
13-20 December 1951; Report on the organization and results of the meeting, 
Unesco/CUA/43, Paris, 28 April 1952, 7 pp., mimeographed. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Vacation Study and Travel Opportunities, Additions to ‘‘Vacation Study Supplement’? in 
Volume IV of Study Abroad, International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships and 
Educational Exchange. Unesco/EXP/33, Paris, 16 May 1952, 34 pp., mimeographed. 
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SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Index bibliographicus. Vol. I, Science and Technology, Directory of current periodical 
abstracts and bibliographies, compiled by Theodore Besterman, Paris, and Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation, The Hague, 1951, 52 pp., $1.25; 6/6; 
350 F. fr. 

Covers the field of physical science and technology and that of certain social sciences, 

including economic geology, anthropology, hygiene and psychiatry. 


Energy in the Service of Man. Unesco Discussion Theme 1951; selective bibliography 
compiled in the United Kingdom by the Library and Intelligence Section of the 
Fuel Research Station, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
the Central Information Service of the British Electricity Authority, Unesco/NS/g1, 
Paris, 25 February 1952, 31 pp., mimeographed. 

Short abstracts of 146 books and articles by British authors which have appeared during 

the past 10 years in Great Britain on the following subjects: Civilization and the Use 

of Energy; World Sources and Consumption of Energy; Utilization of Energy; Energy 
in its International Aspects; Role of Energy in Underdeveloped Areas; Energy in the 

Future. Index. 


Health Education, a selected bibliography, prepared by Unesco and the World Health 
Organization, Education Clearing House, Unesco/ED/Occ./11, Paris, 10 December 
1951; ‘Occasional Papers in Education’’, 76 pp. Free. Abstracts of 172 books and articles, 
with list of organizations and journals concerned with the subject. Index. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Work of WHO 1951. Annual Report of the Director-General to the World Health 
Assembly and the United Nations. “Official Records of the World Health Organ- 
ization’, No. 38, Geneva, March 1952, 200 pp., 5 Swiss francs. 

Proposed Programme and Budget Estimates for financial year 1 January- 

31 December 1953; and proposed programme and expenditure on technical assistance 

for the development of underdeveloped countries. 

“Official Records of the World Health Organization’’, No. 39, Geneva, March 1952, 564 pp., 
$3, 12 Swiss francs. 


Handbook of Resolutions and Decisions of the World Health Assembly and Executive Board. 
First edition, 1948-51, Geneva, April 1952, 261 pp., $1.60, 5 Swiss francs. 

This handbook contains the resolutions adopted by the World Health Assembly and 

the Executive Board of WHO at their various sessions, from the beginning in 1948, 


up to June 1951. 


EPIDEMICS AND DEMOGRAPHY 


“Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Reports’’. Geneva (bilingual French/English publi- 
cations), printed. 

Evolution of Mortality in Europe during the Twentieth Century: Cancer Mortality. Annex: 
Union of South Africa, Canada, Chile, United States, Uruguay, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand. Vol. V, No. 1-2, January-February 1952, 137 pp., 4 Swiss francs. 

WHO is conducting a survey into the evolution of mortality, in the light of causes of 

death, during the twentieth century. This report on cancer was preceded by another 

which dealt with typhoid and paratyphoid fever, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, 
diphtheria, measles, malaria, smallpox and typhus as causes of death. 
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The authors inform us that whereas in many countries in the early years of the 
present century less than 5 per cent of deaths were caused by cancer and malignant 
tumours, in 1947 more than 10 per cent (in Denmark and the Netherlands more than 
16 per cent) of the total deaths were due to cancer. This phenomenon is studied country 
by country on the basis of statistical tables accompanied by commentaries, which 
shed light on certain of its possible connexions with the demographic structure of the 
population and with other social factors. 


World Incidence of Poliomyelitis in 1951. Vol. V, No. 3, March 1952, 45 pp., 2 Swiss 
francs. 

There was an appreciable drop in poliomyelitis figures during 1951 in certain countries, 
including the United States and the countries of Europe (except Italy, Norway, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland). The number of cases increased, however, in Australia, 
the Belgian Congo, Canada, Mexico and Japan. The report gives the figures of polio- 
myelitis cases registered throughout the world in 1951, noting their geographical 
distribution within the different countries, the manner in which the figures vary 
according to season and latitude, and the widely generalized nature of the virus. 


Study of the Influence of the Decline in Mortality on Growth of Population. Vol. V, No. 4, April 
1952, 31 pp., 2 Swiss francs. 

A “demographic revolution”’ is at present taking place in the world. The authors of 
this report study certain of its statistical aspects, country by country, from the stand- 
point of the decline in mortality. Assuming that the mortality rate of a given country 
has been unvaried since 1900, we may estimate the hypothetical level of the population 
50 years later. Comparing the result with the actual figure, we find a considerable 
surplus. For instance, instead of increasing by 20 million in 50 years, the population 
of 12 Western European countries (which amounted to 157 million in 1900) has 
increased by 49 million. Similar phenomena are to be observed elsewhere, usually 
accompanied by a decline in the birth-rate, and resulting in a far-reaching and rapid 
transformation of the structure of the population. The chief factor in this situation— 


which in the past decade has spread to an increasing number of areas, many of them 
with large populations—is social progress. 


THE SOCIAL COST OF SICKNESS 


The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health, by C. E. A. Winslow, ‘‘Monograph’’ series, 
No. 7, Geneva, 1951, 106 pp., 6 Swiss francs. 

Poverty and sickness form a vicious circle. Expenditure on health services is to a great 
extent recovered in the form of an increase in the ‘‘human capital’’ of the community. 
For the past hundred years or thereabouts, certain countries that were in a prosperous 
economic situation have been able to effect a systematic improvement in their standards 
of health, the social results of which are quite evident. This is particularly true of the 
English-speaking and the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
The problem is now of world-wide dimensions. The most economical means of initiating 
an ascending spiral of social development is to launch a public health programme 
adapted to the special requirements of a particular region where poverty with all 
its consequences is rife. The author gives numerous examples in support of this theory, 
in chapters which deal respectively with the cost of sickness, methods and results of the 
reduction of the economic losses attributable to sickness, the preparation and financing 
of a national health programme, the interdependence of poverty and sickness, and the 
United Nations programme of technical assistance in its bearings on the improvement 
of health conditions. Bibliography. Index. 


The Economic Values of Preventive Medicine, by C. E. A. Winslow, Fifth World Health 
Assembly, MH/Ass. 5/13, 18 pp., mimeographed. 

A discussion of the principle themes of the book referred to above (The Cost of Sickness 

and the Price of Health). 
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Economic Aspects of Health, by Professor Gunnar Myrdal; WHO/MH/Ass. 5/39, 15 May 

1952, Fifth World Health Assembly, 22 pp., mimeographed. 

On the occasion of the opening of the Fifth World Health Assembly, Mr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Europe, in his capacity 
as a specialist in the economic and social sciences, delivered a commentary on Dr. 
Winslow’s book, The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health (see above). Mr. Myrdal 
first approaches the problem from the viewpoint of the theory of cumulative processes, 
which he himself outlined in the course of an extensive sociological enquiry into the 
Negro question, carried out some ten years ago in the United States (An American 
Dilemma). There is nothing inevitable about the relationship that exists, in unfavourable 
social circumstances, between poverty, ignorance and sickness. If one factor in the 
standard of living—such as the state of health of the population—is improved, this sets 
up a chain reaction, with a cumulative effect. The author analyses the conditions in 
which this procedure might be systematically accelerated in the underdeveloped 
countries—by economic measures that would take into account the tremendous 
demographic and social problems confronting those countries—and discusses the cost 
of so doing. 

If the’ industrialized areas of the world—Europe, the United States and Soviet 
Russia—were to devote to equipping the underdeveloped areas for output a mere 10 per 
cent of the sums they are now spending on armaments, the progressive impoverishment 
of those regions would be checked, and mankind relieved of a burden that hinders its 
advance towards peace and prosperity. The economic sciences have failed to pay 
sufficient attention to problems such as that of the relationship between poverty and 
sickness, though it is fundamental to the practical questions awaiting solution by the 
various nations. Mr. Myrdal considers that it is high time to undertake their study on a 
large scale. 


PROTECTION OF THE HEALTH OF COMMUNITIES 


Kwashiorkor in Africa, J. F. BROOK AND M. AUTRET, “Monograph” series No. 8, 
Geneva, 1952, 78 pp., printed; 4 Swiss francs. 

One of the diseases most prevalent in tropical and sub-tropical regions is a syndrome 
known by various names, such as ‘“‘Kwashiorkor’’, malignant malnutrition, infantile 
pellagra, etc. The majority of its victims are small babies, and it is responsible for a 
very great number of deaths in certain parts of Africa. At its first session (Geneva, 
October 1949), the FAO-WHO Joint Committee of Experts on Food and Nutrition 
made a recommendation which led to the issue of this monograph. It reviews observ- 
ations made on the spot, and points out that ‘‘ Kwashiorkor”’ could be effectively combatted 
by increasing the protein intake (meat, fish, milk, beans, etc.) of the inhabitants. This 
would nceessitate a progressive modification of the local agriculture and diet and, as an 
immediate stopgap, certain measures of assistance, such as the issue of powdered skim 
milk in maternity hospitals and children’s clinics. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Statistical Report with 54 Months’ Summary. Geneva, December 1951, 25 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 
The IRO concluded its work on 21 January 1952 (on 1 January 1952 the United 
Nations appointed a UN High Commissioner for Refugees). 
The IRO used periodically to issue statistics showing the numbers of refugees it had 
registered, resettled, assisted or repatriated. This pamphlet covers the organization’s 
54 months of activity (1 July 1947 to 31 December 1951). 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


General 
The Security Council 


Moun (P.), ‘‘Problems of Truce Supervision’’, International Conciliation, February 

1952, PP. 51-59. 

Before the problem of Korea arose, the UN had already helped to solve three armed 
conflicts (in Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir), by sending out observers under the 
supervision of the Security Council. 

In the light of these experiences, it is possible to lay down certain general rules 
regarding the problem of truce supervision by an international organization. 

A truce, which comes between a “‘cease fire’? and an armistice, is a precarious 
situation which must be consolidated by preventing the occurrence and extension of 
military or civil incidents. With this in view, the supervising body must make certain 
that the terms of the truce are unambiguous and that the lines of the front are demarc- 
ated with precision; and the success of its work will very largely depend on the quality 
of its observers (officers nominated by their respective governments), who must be 
very carefully chosen. 

To facilitate supervision, care must be taken to solve a number of practical problems, 
such as the choice of headquarters and the recruiting of sufficient qualified staff, while 
rapid transport and good telecommunications must also be ensured. The observers, who 
may well be overburdened with work (in Palestine, for instance, 500 cases of breaches 
of the truce were referred to them within a week), must make allowances for 
the mentality of the liaison officers whom the belligerents will appoint to assist them. 

With the exercise of this new activity, which has permitted the effective solution of 
minor conflicts, the Security Council has extended its authority to military matters. 


“The Report of the Collective Measures Committee’’, Current Notes on International 
Affairs, January 1952, pp. 33-39. 

The Korean aggression furnished an excellent test of the Security Council’s ability to 
meet its obligations in the matter of collective security. The Commission on Collective 
Measures, set up by the General Assembly of the UN in 1950, presented its report to 
the Sixth Session of the Organization. This report recommended three series of collective 
measures: political, economic and financial, and military. These last, which form the 
special subject of the present article, provide in particular for the constitution in each 
country of ‘‘reserved’’ military forces, to be held at the disposal of the UN. It was on the 
basis of this report that the Assembly adopted a resolution under which the member 
countries undertook to supply troops to the UN, to assist the UN’s own forces and to 
request the help of non-member countries. The resolution also requested the commission 
to continue its work for another year. 


The Economic and Social Council 


Stavjyanov (G.). ““Ekonomiceskie voprosy na 13 sessii Ekonomiceskogo i Socialnogo 

Soveta OON”’, Planovoe Khozjaistvo, Nov.-Dec. 1951, pp. 81-go. 

Economic questions at the Thirteenth Session of the Economic and Social Council 
of Uno. 

The author of the article considers that in the course of its Thirteenth Session the 
Council was once more the field of American manceuvres to use it for the benefit of 
imperialism with a view to preparing for war. The representatives of the United States, 
supported by their satellites, opposed all constructive proposals of the democratic 
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countries. When the international economic situation was examined, they endeavoured 
to gloss over the fatal consequences of the American war preparations, and they 
sabotaged United Nations’ efforts to improve the position of the underdeveloped 
countries. Their demagogic proposals regarding agrarian reform and the fight against 
monopolies could not conceal the real intentions of the American monopolists. In the 
course of the discussions which took place in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, it became clear that most of the Member States were dissatisfied with the 
present functioning of the Economic and Social Council, which systematically passed 
over the most important social questions, especially that of the continuing fall in the 
standard of living of the workers in the capitalist countries. 


V. D. P. “La Commission Economique pour |’Europe piétine-t-elle encore sur place?’’, 

Labor, March 1952, pp. 251-60. 

As the Swedish economist Gunnar Myrdal pointed out in his inaugural speech at the 
session of the Economic Commission for Europe (held at Geneva, 13-17 March 1952), 
the technical committees forming this commission risk becoming purely Western 
bodies, on account of the growing opposition between East and West. The discussions 
have been sabotaged by the propaganda speeches of the delegates of the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites, which are only interested in the increase of trade between the countries 
situated on either side of the Iron Curtain and completely disregard all other aspects 
of European co-operation. 

Noteworthy is the excellent study on the economic position of Europe in 1951. This 
is the work of the commission’s secretariat and might have served as a basis for most 
interesting discussions. It points out that inflation, although it has remained the central 
problem of European economic policies, has only really been checked in Switzerland, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, thanks to measures designed to spread out purchases 
and to restrict the granting of credits. When thisstudy was examined by the commission, 
Mr. J. Van der Pluym, representing the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions, suggested in particulara more rational distribution of industrial activities 
over the European area as well as a corresponding planning of investments and a 


systematic development of extra-European migration, describing these as the only 
conceivable remedies for the economic difficulties of certain European countries. 


GoumAIN (P.). ‘“‘Les territoires sous tutelle 4 ?U.N.O.”, Chroniques d’ Outre-Mer, 

March 1952, pp. 17-21. 

The problem of the juridical relations between South-West Africa and the Union of 
South Africa was the first to come before the Trusteeship Committee during the Sixth 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly. The Union of South Africa had 
always refused to transform the former German South-West Africa, for which she 
was given a mandate by the League of Nations, into a trust territory, and at the 
instance of the UN the International Court of Justice has just decided the question. 
The Union of South Africa is under no obligation to place the territory in question 
under trusteeship; on the other hand, she cannot modify its international status except 
with the consent of the United Nations. 

With regard to the Ewe question, the second item, which gave rise to very lengthy 
discussion, Mr. Pignon, the French representative, was concerned to show, on the 
basis of Professor Lampué’s arguments, that the French Constitution confined itself 
to establishing a class of ‘‘associated territories,’? without giving them a constitutional 
status, thus leaving the field free for a subsequent revision of their international 
position. The committee nevertheless decided to send to the spot a mission which 
would ‘“‘take full account of the aspirations and real interests of the population in 
question’’, 

An analysis of the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly in this field shows 
the tendency of the UN to ignore differences of status between trust and non self- 
governing territories. It also shows the UN’s distrust of “‘colonialist powers’’. 





AFANAsIEV (G.). ‘‘Rasshirenie Mezhdunarodnoi torgovli i ekonomicheskoe razvitie 

otstalykh stran’’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, March 1952, pp. 59-66. 

The expansion of international trade and the economic development of backward 
countries. 

One of the objectives assigned to the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
is the economic development of backward countries and the raising of their standard 
of living. It cannot be said that the United Nations’ efforts in this field have led to 
any very great results. Owing to United States policy, the programme of technical 
assistance for underdeveloped countries and the loans of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development have become, according to the author, instruments 
designed to serve American strategy. The same is true of the United States’ own projects 
(Point Four) and those of Great Britain (Colombo Plan); their only object is the 
increase of capitalist profits and the development of the production of strategic materials, 
Only the Soviet Union is in a position to give the underdeveloped countries completely 
disinterested assistance, with due regard for their sovereignty and their equal status as 
nations. The future of the countries which are now backward lies, therefore, in an 
extension of their trade with the Soviet Union. 


Grace (H. A.) and VELZER (V. van). ‘‘Attitudes Towards the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights”, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, winter 
1951-52, PP. 541-53. 

In the spring of 1950, 120 psychology students of the University of Illinois were 

subjected to a test on their attitude towards the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights. They were asked to state their approval or disapproval of each article; also 

to draw up a list of 10 countries in the order of the importance attached in them to 

the articles. The students were also asked to classify the countries according to the 
knowledge they had of them. 

Three groups emerged: supporters of the Declaration, opponents, and those who 
were undecided. Correlation between the different types of answer was then studied 
within each group. One of the most interesting conclusions was that marked correlation 
existed between approval of the Declaration and knowledge of other countries. The 
undecided answers revealed the weakest correlation, poor knowledge of other countries 
leading to an unfavourable or undecided attitude. 


BirsHay (Vera). “‘Pokhod fashistkoi reaktsii protiv prav zenschin’’ (The offensive of 
fascist reaction against women’s rights), Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, March 1952, 
pp. 58-65. 

The inferior position of women in the capitalist countries, despite the legal and 

constitutional provisions prescribing equality between the sexes, has been further 

aggravated under the influence of the general crisis of capitalism. Even when theoretical 
equality of rights is provided for, women continue to receive lower pay than men for 
the same work. The efforts exerted by the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the 

People’s Democracies, in the United Nations and particularly in the Commission on 

the Status of Women, in support of the legitimate claims of the International Federation 

of Democratic Women and the World Federation of Trade Unions, have come to 
nothing because of the systematic obstruction organized by the Anglo-American bloc. 

The author maintains that, in order to provide some semblance of justification for the 

exploitation of women in the capitalist world, the Americans do not hesitate to resort 

to the most threadbare anti-feminist arguments. Certain American sociologists, he 
says, have attempted to uphold these arguments by a process of specious reasoning, 
slandering women in general and the women’s democratic movement in particular. 


The International Court of Justice 


GRAVEN (J.). ‘‘Les crimes contre ’/humanité’’, Académie de droit international, Recueil des 
cours, I, 1950, pp. 433-605. Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1951. 

After showing the way in which the modern principle of crimes against humanity 

and of the trial of their authors appears in the preliminaries of Versailles, the writer 

defines the present conception of these crimes as it emerges from the agreement, signed 
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in London on 8 August 1945 between the United States, Great Britain, France and 
the U.S.S.R., which provided for the establishment of an International Military 
Tribunal for the trial of the war criminals of the Axis powers. Going on to examine 
the jurisprudence of this tribunal and of the military tribunals of the three zones of 
Western Germany, he emphasizes the excessive timidity these bodies displayed in 
drawing up, against most of the accused, combined indictments for ‘“‘war crimes” 
and ‘‘crimes against humanity”’, thus evading a distinction which, though juridically 
difficult, was capital. 

Under the heading ‘‘the juridical development and the elaboration of the doctrine 
of the crime against humanity’’, the author recalls the efforts made by French and 
American jurists to define this category of crime, although he observes that it only 
became a part of positive international law through the International Convention on 
Genocide, whose origin and content he takes this opportunity of studying. Examining 
the work and importance of the United Nations commission for the progressive 
development of international law and its eventual codification, established on 
21 November 1947 by the General Assembly, he is able to place a number of 
achievements to its credit. These include the indispensable formulation of the principles 
of international law, a decision of principle in favour of an international criminal 
court and the working out of a ‘‘draft code of crimes against peace and the security 
of mankind”’, 

In his endeavour to deduce from these premises a juridical theory of the ‘crime 
against humanity”, Mr. Graven is led to make a systematic distinction between it 
and the ‘“‘war crime”’ or the ‘‘crime against peace’’ and thus to see in it ‘‘a crime sui 
generis, whose nature is independent of the existence of war or peace”. Of the elements 
that must be present to constitute this crime, the most important is that it must be an 
offence aimed at the human person as a member of a community or a group, and 
must be a serious breach of the elementary human rights, such as the rights to life, 
liberty and personal security. The writer finally discusses the possibilities of penal 
action at the different stages of executing the offence: conspiracy, incitement, 
propaganda, preparatory acts, and so forth; and with a view to clearing the way for 
more effective international justice, he rejects the theory that ‘‘only the State can be 
the author of this crime against the law of nations’’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Graven emphasizes the growing threats to the integrity of the 
human person constituted by the considerable development of modern armaments 
and the extension of the sovereignty of States. He observes that only the creation of an 
international outlook will enable power to be limited by law, through the formulation 
of a precise and exhaustive International Penal Code and the establishment of an 
International Penal Court equipped with adequate executory organs. 


Gonwwec (P. F.). ‘‘L’affaire du droit d’asile’’, Revue générale de droit international public, 

October-December 1951, pp. 547-92. 

The International Court of Justice pronounced on 20 and 27 November 1950 and 
13 June 1951 three judgments which clarified, in important respects, the definition 
and the exercise of the right of asylum in international law. The occasion was a dispute 
between Colombia and Peru of which the court had been seized and which concerned 
the asylum given by the Colombian Embassy at Lima to Senor Haya de la Torre, a 
Peruvian national who was the object of proceedings for political rebellion. 

The court first of all denied that custom constituted a source of the right of asylum, 
failing proof by Colombia of the existence, in the matter, of the material element 
constant and uniform usage—and of the psychological element—consciousness on 
the part of States observing that usage, that they were conforming with a social and 
juridical necessity, these being the elements which constitute custom. There was no 
South American custom in the matter of asylum—only a usage, which was not binding 
on States. In consequence, any right of asylum that existed could only be governed 
by the treaties of 1911 and 1928, and the question then arose of their interpretation. 
The court rejected the Colombian thesis, which called for a complete assimilation of 
internal asylum to territorial asylum, in favour of the Peruvian thesis. According to the 
latter, internal asylum, which should be carefully distinguished from territorial asylum, 
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did not involve to so large a degree the sovereignty of the State granting the asylum, 
and gave rise to a restrictive interpretation of the existing treaties on the subject. 

Internal asylum is thus reduced to something of very small account. Not only is the 
State granting asylum excluded from classifying the crime or offence of the accused 
in unilateral and binding fashion, but the element of urgency, which is indispensable 
in the case of asylum, must be assessed in a very restrictive manner. In the case in 
point, the crime had been quite properly classified as political by Colombia, but since 
Peru was able to show that the life of the person concerned was not in danger, the 
court decided that asylum had been illegally granted, in the absence of urgency. 

With regard to the end of asylum, however, the court went back to some degree 
on this strict conception. Once asylum had been granted, the State granting it was 
entitled to request a safe-conduct for the accused. On the other hand, it could only 
do this if the territorial State had itself requested the expulsion of the person enjoying 
asylum. 

The right of asylum case was no less interesting from the point of view of the procedure 
to be followed in the International Court of Justice, for it gave the court an occasion 
to clarify the notions of counterclaim, request for interpretation, and intervention. 

Even though the court may have confined itself to a restrictive method of interpreting 
treaties and refused to undertake creative jurisprudence, its three judgments clearly 
defined the juridical nature of diplomatic asylum and _ specified a number of the 
conditions for its exercise. Once again the sacrosanct and exclusive nature of territorial 
sovereignty was recognized. 


Evans (A.). ‘‘The Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case: The Practice of Diplomatic 

Asylum”, The American Political Science Review, March 1952, pp. 142-57. 

The right of asylum has long been practised in fact, with no legal sanction behind it. 
The case submitted to the court reveals the consequences of this practice and permits 
of an opinion as to whether it is desirable to retain it in international law. The diplo- 
matic immunity which an embassy enjoys has led it to be considered a place of asylum 
for political refugees. But this also provides such refugees with a means of escaping 
from the justice of their country, a possibility which would be unthinkable where a 
common law criminal or a terrorist was concerned. 

In 1948 a coup d’état (which almost immediately failed) took place in Peru, and one 
of its leaders, Haya de la Torre, took refuge in the Colombian Embassy at Lima. 
Colombia considered him as a political refugee, whereas Peru declared him to be a 
common law criminal and demanded his extradition. 

From the three successive judgments pronounced on the matter by the International 
Court of Justice, which was requested to give its opinion, certain fundamental ideas 
emerge. Haya de la Torre was not a common law criminal, but Colombia had no right 
to define his offence unilaterally or to demand guarantees from Peru for his safe depar- 
ture. There was no possibility of appealing to the right of asylum under the Havana 
Convention, for there was no urgency; and, finally, it was not for the court to say how 
its judgment should be executed, for it was only a judge of the law. 

The right of asylum is a complex question, because it is always associated with poli- 
tical considerations; though it is necessary to retain it, given the present state of law, 
for humanitarian reasons, it is desirable, however, that it should be re-examined and 
codified. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES inter 
govel 
International Labour Organisation form 
Althe 
StoKMAN (J. G.). ‘‘De Internationale Arbeidsconferentie van 1951. Crisisverschijnselen i 
in de Arbeidsorganisatie?’’, Socitaal Maandblad-Arbeid, 21 January 1952, pp. 2-10. 
The International Labour Conference of 1951. Symptoms of crisis in the International 
Labour Organisation? 
The Thirty-fourth Conference of the ILO, held at Geneva in June 1951, once more 
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showed that two obstacles stood in the way of the normal execution of the Organization’s 
programme. One is the extreme slowness displayed by member countries in ratifying 
its conventions, and the other is the non-application of conventions which have been 
adopted by a large number of countries. Finally, the pace of the work of the commissions, 
which are the keystone of the ILO structure, also leaves much to be desired. The 
commissions devoted their meetings to the following problems: the minimum wage and 
paid holidays in agriculture, the principle of equal payment for women, collective 
agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and social security. 


Houman (Elmo P.). “Probleme und Arbeitsmethoden der internationalen Sozial- 

politik”’, Weltwirtschafiliches Archiv, I, 1952, pp. 70-86. 

The problems and working methods of international social policy. 

Labour problems appear on the international plane in three main forms, to which 
three different types of organization correspond. First of all, the establishment of 
international minimum standards for labour conditions and protection of the workers 
comes within the province of the International Labour Office; the standards it has 
worked out seem on the whole reasonable and well justified from the political and 
economic standpoint. Secondly, the special interests of the various trades are repre- 
sented by the International Trade Secretariats, which endeavour to win benefits for 
their members by the employment of sometimes novel means, such as the international 
boycott. Finally, defence of the general, ideological, social and cultural interests of 
the workers is at the moment impeded by the existence, on the international level, 
of two rival trade union confederations, 


Price (J.). ‘‘Les commissions d’industrie de l’Organisation internationale du travail’’, 

Revue internationale du travail, January 1952, pp. 1-45. 

A large number of industries, at the present time, raise international problems. It 
was with the aim of entrusting the study of these problems to specialized bodies, and 
lightening the agenda of the International Labour Conference, that the Governing 
Body of the ILO in January 1945 set up the first ‘‘Industrial Committees”’. 

The same need has also been felt in other international organizations, such as the 
Economic Commission for Europe and the OEEC. The Industrial Committees of the 
ILO (for coal mines, inland transport, iron and steel, metal trades, textiles, building, 
civil engineering and public works, petroleum, and chemical industries) have established 
close relations with their European correspondents. All these committees have already 
held at least two sessions, and some have held four. It is now possible, therefore, to 
give a preliminary opinion on their activity and their future development. 

Each country represented in an Industrial Committee sends six delegates, who are 
nominated in equal numbers by the government, the employers and the workers, the 
travelling and subsistence expenses of the workers’ and employers’ delegates being 
borne by the ILO. Delegations may also comprise technical advisers. The number 
of countries represented in the committees varies from 13 to 31. Although no objective 
criterion has been adopted for the selection of Member States, the ILO has arranged 
that they shall not be too numerous, so that the committees shall be as flexible 
as possible. 

The task of the committees is to permit such exchanges of views as are necessary 
for the examination of the special position of each industry, both in the economic 
and in the social field. Their work has led to the following concrete results: requests to 
the ILO for special enquiries, recommendations with a view to particular action by 
it, the drawing up of plans for investigations to be carried out in collaboration with other 
international bodies, and suggestions for general or special measures to be taken by the 
governments and employers’ and workers’ organizations of the various States. This last 
form of action provides the most promising field for the committees’ development. 
Although, to begin with, the results of these suggestions were somewhat disappointing, 
since 1951 increasing attention has been paid to the Industrial Committees by a large 
number of governments. Plentiful information has been supplied, and genuine efforts 
have been made to carry into effect the recommendations which it has inspired. 

In the course of their first years of operation, the Industrial Committees have found 
their own niche within the ILO. They are subject to the administrative and financial 
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superivision of the Governing Body; the latter also prepares their agenda, which define 
in practice the special jurisdiction of the committees and the general jurisdiction of the 
International Labour Conference. 

In conclusion, even more important than the positive results obtained by the com- 
mittees has been their creation of an atmosphere most conducive to international 
understanding. Considering that the decisions of the committees have no binding 
force on the governments, the results achieved are encouraging. The Industrial Com- 
mittees may well speedily become one of the most efficient cogs in the machinery of 
the ILO. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization 


‘Organisation des Nations Unies pour I|’alimentation et l’agriculture’’, Affaires exté- 

rieures, February 1952, pp. 60-65. 

Since food production has only increased by g per cent during the last 15 years, against 
a 12 per cent increase in the world’s population, the problem of food supplies is parti- 
cularly acute.. It was in view of this, and on the basis of principles laid down at Hot 
Springs in 1943 under the zgis of President Roosevelt, that the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization was given the task of developing scientific knowledge, 
international co-operation and the exchange of technical and economic information 
in the field of food production. Its participation in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programme has been particularly noteworthy, as has been evidenced, for 
example, by the outstanding results it has achieved in the fight against rinderpest or in 
the modernization of farming in Pakistan. 

The Sixth Session of the Organization’s Conference, held in Rome from 19 November 
to 9 December 1951, brought out the necessity for increasing the world’s food resources, 
for adopting a programme for the utilization and conservation of agricultural and water 
resources, and for revising the International Convention of 1929 on the Protection of 
Plants; while a resolution was also passed on agrarian reform. The conference took 
several important decisions designed to cope with the present insufficiency of food 
supplies, which population pressure and the dollar shortage are aggravating daily. 

‘In its seven years of existence, the FAO has secured a permanent front-rank place 
in the world’s fight for peace and prosperity.” 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


‘‘Agences internationales; L’U.N.E.S.C.O.: évaluation critique’’, Commission des 

Caraibes. Bulletin mensuel d’information, June 1951, pp. 583-93. 

Founded as it was on the basis of a compromise between French and Anglo-Saxon 
conceptions, one looking to the institution of a sort of United Nations Ministry of 
Education and the other, more ambitiously, to the development of the “‘intellectual 
solidarity of mankind”, Unesco has had a difficult ‘‘growing period”. Among the 
handicapping factors should be mentioned an immediate and excessive proliferation 
of imposing projects, an over-great dispersal of effort, and an unsystematic way of 
drawing up the programmes, which were mostly adopted without taking budgetary 
realities into account. 

Unesco’s activities in the field of intellectual co-operation are very extensive— 
exchange of information, contacts between educationalists and scientists, despatch 
of educational experts to underdeveloped countries, travelling fellowships, and so on. 
On the other hand, those of its undertakings which have been inspired by the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of a struggle for the conquest of the mind of the masses cannot show 
such positive results. Mention should nevertheless be made, in this connexion, of a 
remarkable series of researches on the press, the cinema and the radio, and the dis- 
semination of educational films and of material for educational broadcasts. 

With regard to Unesco’s contribution to a new solution of the problems set by the 
cold war, one can only point to the systematic refusal of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites 
to participate in Unesco’s work. Unesco has thus, contrary to its original aims, been 
caught in the toils of international politics, and its future seems destined to be linked 
more and more closely with that of the United Nations. All the same, there remains 
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an immense task of education and cultural development for it to carry out among the 
non-Soviet peoples. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Brack (E. R.). ““The World Bank at Work,” Foreign Affairs, April 1952, pp. 402-11. 
The purpose of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development is, by 
means of loans, to increase the production of the free world and to raise the living 
standards of its population. Since the launching of the Marshall Plan, it has concerned 
itself mainly with economically backward countries; not only must these be provided 
with capital, but an economic situation must be created that will enable them to use 
it efficiently, the way thus being paved for fresh investments. 

Loans totalling $1,265 millions have so far been granted to 25 member countries 
of the organization. This aid has for the most part been given to the agricultural sector, 
either directly or indirectly (transport and electricity). Basic industrial development 
is still somewhat limited in the economically backward countries, and a large part of 
the industrial aid granted has gone towards the reconstruction of war-devastated 
countries. It should be added that the statutes of the Bank forbid it to lend to private 
businesses, though a plan to rescind this ban is now under consideration. 

Searching investigation by missions of technicians into local production plans, on 
which the granting of credits depends, builds up relations between the Bank and the 
borrower countries. The Bank’s loans are limited by the funds at its disposal, but in 
any case each loan is only a piece of assistance; and the nation receiving it must find 
within its own frontiers the main part of the resources necessary to its development. 


The World Health Organization 


AscHER (Ch. S.). ‘‘Current Problems in the World Health Organization’s Programme’’, 

International Organization, February 1952, pp. 27-50. 

The World Health Organization, set up in 1946, is prosecuting the work of international 
co-operation in public health which has been going on for a century, especially what 
was always the main objective—the fight against epidemics, But its activities go further, 
as was shown by the programme drawn up at its first World Assembly. The six essential 
items in this programme, to which nine-tenths of its budget were allotted, concerned 
the problems of malaria, venereal diseases, tuberculosis, maternal and child health, 
hygiene and nutrition. 

The next step was a measure of decentralization, achieved by the establishment of 
Regional Committees—sometimes handicapped by lack of homogeneity in the terri- 
tories assigned to them—and of specialized offices. Various difficulties arose owing, 
in particular, to international tensions (the Arab States against Israel, for example) 
and financial limitations (which necessitated the laying down of an order of priorities 
for work planned), government instability being an impediment to long-term pro- 
grammes. Moreover, the technicians complained that the discussions were dominated 
by financial considerations; an attempt was made to remedy this by setting up a 
programme commission. The scope of the problems awaiting solution would seem to 
call for the adoption of coherent and concrete long-term programmes. 


The International Refugee Organization 


Hotgporn (L. W.). ‘“The United Nations and the Refugee Problem’”’, The Yearbook of 
World Affairs, 1952, London, pp. 124-48. 
During the war 21 million people received assistance in one form or another. Sub- 
sequently, divergences appeared between East and West on the subject of refugees and 
displaced persons. In an attempt to solve the problem, the IRO (International Refugee 
Organization) defined in its Charter four categories of refugees. 
After four years of activities, the balance-sheet of IRO was a positive one: by 1 July 
1951, 72,423 persons had been repatriated, but 955,141 were still in foreign countries. 
international tracing service was set up, and the serious problem of feeding displaced 
persons in Germany was solved. An excellent job of resettlement in other countries 
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(Australia, Canada, Israel, etc.) was done. The Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, set up in January 1951 and financed by the UN, concerns itself with the legal 
and political protection of refugees. In July 1952 the outline of a new convention was 
adopted at Geneva; it expands the notion of what is meant by a refugee, and defines 
refugees’ fundamental rights. It is incumbent on the UN to concern itself with the fate 
of refugees, who are a source of friction between States. So far it has done less in this 
field than the League of Nations did with Nansen. But only international co-operation 
can solve this problem, with its frequently tragic aspects. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Eacteton (C.). “International Organization and the Law of Responsibility” , 
Académie de droit international, Recueil des cours, 1. 1950, pp. 322-423. Recueil Sirey, 
Paris, 1951. 

Responsibility is a juridical principle under which any State guilty of a tortious violation 

of international law is bound to redress it. The author, who made an earlier study of 

the question in 1928 in his book The Responsibility of States in International Law, tackles 
here the case of international organizations. A new problem has arisen since the 

International Court of Justice recognized the UN’s status as a legal entity for purposes 

of international law, a question which was touched on in somewhat obscure terms by 

Article 104 of the Charter. From this status there flow both rights and duties. 
When the UN seeks to enforce its rights, it acts as a plaintiff, the tort being either 

the act of a State (wrong done to an agent of the UN) or of an individual (e.g. in the 
case of the murder of Count Bernadotte). The grounds of the action lie in the special 
status of UN officials; since these no longer depend on their own State, it is the duty 
of the UN to control and protect them. The State of which the official is a citizen can 
also institute action; but the author thinks it preferable, both for the official and for 
the State, that the prior right of taking suit should lie with the UN. 

The UN covers directly the risks run by its agents, but demands redress afterwards. 
This redress does not necessarily consist in the payment of a sum of money; it can equally 
well take the form of punishment of the guilty party, a diplomatic apology, or even 
coercive measures. 

The duties incumbent on the UN as a legal entity in international law imply 
responsibility. This is a question which has as yet been little studied; its difficulty lies 
in the absence of a territorial basis for this responsibility of the UN. Its examination 
will therefore have to be somewhat abstract. Cases where direct responsibility can be 
pleaded will be few; when they arise, they will be either covered by insurance or settled 
by arbitration. Indirect responsibility may arise in UN territory in New York or in 
States administered by the UN. But since there exists no satisfactory solution of the 
question of jurisdiction, it is preferable to come to an amicable arrangement with the 
individual victim of the tort or with the State of which he is a citizen. 

While it is difficult to resort to the procedure employed between States, it is impossible 
to bring into play the principle of prior recourse to all local means of redress. Arbit- 
ration will, therefore, generally be employed. Analogous problems arise for the other 
international institutions. 


Hampro (E.). ‘“The Jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice,’’ Académie de 

droit international, Recueil des cours, 1, 1950, pp. 125-213. Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1951. 
The International Court of Justice is the supreme organ of jurisdiction in international 
law. Treaties, custom, doctrine, and the jurisprudence of the court constitute the sources 
of international justice, of whose historical evolution from ancient times onwards the 
author gives a general picture, taking the Jay Treaty of 1794 as the beginning of modern 
arbitration. The Permanent Court of International Justice, founded under Article 14 
of the League of Nations Covenant, was dissolved in 1946, but the International Court 
of Justice replaced it. 

The most important problem in international justice is to determine when and how 
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States can appeal to the court, whose compulsory jurisdiction is the subject of Article 36 
of its Statute. 

Article 35 of the Statute defines the competence of the court ratione persone. This 
extends to members of the UN, to those who have been authorized by the Security 
Council and General Assembly of the UN, and to all States that undertake to accept 
the court’s jurisdiction. The procedures of intervention and counter-claim extend its 
jurisdiction even further, while international organizations possessing international 
legal status as persons also come within it. 

Article 36 of the court’s Statute defines its jurisdiction ratione materia. The court can, 
even when no conflict exists, give an abstract interpretation; it does in fact interpret 
the Charter, despite objections, in principle from the U.S.S.R. Its jurisdiction covers all 
treaties and conventions in force, though it may sometimes be difficult to determine 
whether certain among them are still in force. Various exceptions can be pleaded, 
despite the compulsory jurisdiction of the court (exceptions concerning national laws, 
previous disputes, and disputes submitted to other forms of procedure). 

Under Article 96 of the Charter, the various organs of the UN, international organ- 
izations and States may request an advisory opinion of the court. The parties must 
be agreed to do so, for a request for an opinion should not be an expedient to bring 
the compulsory jurisdiction of thecourt into play. It is possible to raise objections to the 
competence of the court, since the court can discuss its own competence. These pre- 
liminary questions are dealt with according to special forms of procedure. 


PicteT (Jean S.).‘* La Croix-Rouge et les conventions de Genéve’’, Académie de droit 

international, Recueil des cours, I, 1950, pp. 5-117. Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1951. 

After observing that the new Red Cross Conventions signed at Geneva in 1949 mark a 
decisive stage in the development of international law, the author gives a rapid sketch 
of the origins of the Red Cross, from the work of Henry Dunant at the Battle of Solferino 
to the foundation of the International Red Cross Committee in 1880. He then analyses 
the organization, endeavouring to clarify the basis and juridical status of each of the 
bodies composing it: the National Red Cross Societies, the International Red Cross 
Committee and the League of Red Cross Societies. According to him, it is a distinct 
system, sui generis, which came into being on the fringes both of the law of nations and 
of municipal law, ‘‘an immense humanitarian activity, at once national and supra- 
national’, Among the principles of this system he notes humanity, impartiality, 
neutrality, independence and universality—the consent of the belligerents, reciprocity, 
and co-operation with other organizations being the essential bases of its action. 

He goes on to consider the evolution of International Law with regard to the Red 
Cross, from the first Convention (signed at Geneva in 1864) to the second world war. 
We thus pass from the Hague Conventions, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Briand-Kellogs Pact to the 1949 Conventions, to whose origins and methods 
of application the author pays particular attention. Examination of the mechanism 
of sanctions gives him the occasion to point out the adoption of new principles in this 
field. A breach involves the responsibility of the State to which it is imputable; but in 
the case of particularly odious acts, the individual guilty is also responsible, and can no 
longer shield himself behind the State. Finally, the contracting powers undertake to 
define ‘“‘adequate penal sanctions applicable to persons who have committed or given 
orders for the commission of” grave infractions, who must however be assured of 
equitable legal guarantees. 

There follows an account of the contents, field of application and future prospects 
of the four 1949 Conventions, which deal with the improvement of the lot of sick and 
wounded in the field, the treatment of prisoners of war, and the protection of civilians. 
A bibliographical note is given in an annex. 


Swert (M.). Traité de droit internaticnal public. Le droit de la paix, Vol. 11, pp. 613-789, 
Librairie Dalloz, Paris, 1951. 

In this section of his Treatise on International Public Law, Mr. Marcel Sibert shows 

how the League of Nations came into existence as the result of two factors. One was 

the breakdown of the ‘‘balance of power system”’, operated by the great powers. The 
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other was the necessity, made clear by the events of 1914-18, for prescribing certain 
obligatory principles of conduct between States and for organizing and systematizing 
international co-operation. Analysing the structure and functioning of the various 
organs of the League conceived by President Wilson Mr. Sibert has no difficulty in 
showing, with the aid of numerous historical examples, the growing impotence of both 
Assembly and Council and the breakdown of the League in the three principal types 
of activity for which it had been established: collective security, arbitration and disarm- 
ament. 

This failure, sealed by the outbreak of the second world war, forced the creators 
of the United Nations Organization to reconsider the central ideas of the international 
body set up by the Treaty of Versailles. The great powers were therefore entrusted 
with the task of general control while the essential responsibility for international peace 
was placed on the Security Council, in which the balance of forces was tilted in their 
favour. If this determination to make the international organization really effective 
led to the employment of anti-democratic methods, it was paralleled by a generous 
recognition of the sovereign rights of States, one of the elements in the breakdown 
of the 1919 system. 

The study of the United Nations Organizations and its working enables the author 
to describe the application of the principles adopted at Dumbarton Oaks and later at 
San Francisco. If in the interests of efficiency the Security Council has become a sort 
of international directory, its action is by that very fact dependent on close agreement 
of the great powers among themselves. Further, while the Assembly hopes to form the 
foundation of an international democracy, thanks to the equal voting rights of each 
of its members, the significance of this provision of the United Nations Charter is 
lessened by the incontestably predominant role of the Security Council and the fact 
that the Assembly has only the right to put forward recommendations. 

Above all—and the author stresses this in his conclusion—the Charter not only 
recognized the existence of a “‘reserved field”’, for State sovereignty, but permitted the 
States themselves to define its limits, whereas the League of Nations reserved the mono- 


poly of such judgments for itself. ‘“To preserve in this fashion the idea of the govern- 
mental act in relations between States is to delay the advent of peace through law.” 


VepovatTo (G.), ‘“‘Les accords de tutelle’’, Académie de droit international, Recueil des cours, 

I, 1950, pp. 613-700. Recueil Sirey, Paris 1951. 

Despite an indisputable current of international opinion to the contrary, an analysis 
of the United Nations Charter shows that the acceptance of trusteeship agreements 
cannot be considered obligatory for States administering territories which were placed 
under mandate as a sequel to the first world war or taken from enemy States at the 
end of the second. The author, who sets out to define the juridical nature and the pro- 
cedure for the conclusion of trusteeship agreements, emphasizes the confusion surrounding 
the determination of the ‘‘States directly concerned”? in the agreement. The only 
acceptable solution is to regard, as such, the administering State itself (in the case of 
colonial States in general, or former mandates) and the body of allied States which 
were at war with the former administering State (in the case of territories taken from 
the latter). Definition of the authority administering trust territories encounters similar 
difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is easier to determine, as Mr. Vedovatogoes on to do, the 
powers and duties of the trust authority. The duties include providing for the defence 
of the territory concerned, promoting the political, economic, social and cultural 
progress of its population, encouraging respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and ensuring equality of treatment in the social, economic and commercial 
spheres and in the administration of justice. 

In conclusion, the author stresses that the common feature of all trusteeship 
agreements is their flexibility. This being so, the system rests essentially on the good 
faith of the States concerned, which ‘“‘definitely presupposes substantial harmony 
between the interests of each State and those which the régime sets out to establish and 
safeguard,”’ 





International political science abstracts (Documentation politique internationale). Vol. II, 
No. 1, 1952 (bilingual), Department of Social Sciences, Unesco, Paris, June 1952, 
105 pp. ($1; 7/-; 400 frs.). 

The first number of the second volume, dated March 1952, has just been issued by 
Unesco. Since Unesco has taken over this publication, which last year was distributed 
by two commercial firms in Oxford and Paris respectively, it should have a wider 
international circulation in scientific circles. The contents and layout of this number 
are the same as in 1951, the first year of publication, so that the review should continue 
to serve political scientists as a valuable work of reference. It will be noted that the 
abstracts now cover a larger number of reviews—a policy that the Editorial Committee 
announces will be continued. The editors have been unable to devise for this second 
volume a systematic classification for the abstracts published, but it is admittedly 
very difficult to suggest a plan which would really meet with the approval of all types of 
users. In this connexion, attention should be drawn to the detailed index, which 
makes it easy for anyone accustomed to scientific work to handle this most useful 
reference book. 


Current Sociology, No. 1, International Bibliography of Sociology (La Sociologie Contempo- 
raine, No. 1. Bibliographie Internationale de Sociologie), bilingual, Department 
of Social Sciences, Unesco, Paris, 81 pp. ($1; 6/-; 300 frs.). 

The International Sociological Association has boldly taken the initiative of 

publishing this general international bibliography of sociological literature—books, 

articles from periodicals, reports on research, etc. Such a publication presents con- 
siderable difficulties and, to begin with, it has had to be planned on amore or 
less experimental basis. It is to be published every six months, so as to allow of greater 
flexibility. The first number, which has just been issued, covers publications in the first 
half of 1951. Although it is intended, eventually, to make this bibliography as complete 
as possible, its authors, as stressed in the foreword, could not hope to attain their aim 
in the very first issue. They therefore cannot be blamed for the unequal allotment of 


space to the sociological literature of the various countries. Arrangements have been 
made for this drawback to be gradually overcome in the following issues. The references 
are classified by a rather complex system, but a full double index makes the bibliography 
a convenient work of reference. 

The next issue of this bibliography will cover sociological literature in the second 
half of 1951. Other issues of the review Current Sociology are to contain trend reports 
on certain aspects of sociological research which are of particular interest today. 


International Repertory of Social Science Documentation Centres. 
This volume, prepared by the Co-ordinating Committee for Social Science Documenta- 
tion, is the companion to a previous publication, A Selected Inventory of Periodical Public- 
ations, brought out last year. As emphasized in the preface, the list is still incomplete 
and isto be supplemented next year. Many institutions to which the authors of the 
enquiry applied have so far failed to reply. It is to be hoped that, with their collabor- 
ation,a second volume giving a fuller picture will be published in the. near future. 
This publication already gives an idea of the diversity and value of the work being 
carried out by specialized centres in widely differing countries, and also shows that 
centres concerned primarily with the social sciences are relatively few. Much still 
remains to be done, and it is to be hoped that the Co-ordinating Committee will be 
able to supply practical suggestions to enable many scientific institutions to set up 
modern documentation centres or to expand those already existing, as such centres 
are essential as an aid to research work. 

Full particulars are given to enable enquirers to contact each of the centres referred 
to, together with a description of its work and the documentary techniques used. 


Theses in the Social Sciences, An international analytical catalogue of unpublished 
doctorate theses, 1940-50. Department of Social Sciences, Unesco, Paris, July 1952, 
236 pp. ($1.25; 7/6; 350 frs). 

This bilingual catalogue (French/English) contains information on doctorate theses 

in social sciences written during the war and in the five years after its termination. 
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War conditions and the shortage of paper in many countries prevented the publication 
of dissertations which would have been printed in normal times. They have therefore 
interfered with international circulation of works to which specialists and research 
workers would otherwise have had access. 

The information contained in this catalogue has been collected with the co-operation 
of 23 Member States of Unesco; Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, E! Salvador, France, Ind ia, Israel, Italy, 
Lebanon, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Switzerland , Syria, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America. 

The catalogues lists 3,215 titles. These are reproduced in their original language 
if French or English, and have been translated if they have appeared in another 
language. The catalogue is divided into 10 main chapters: (I) Sociology; (II) Social 
Psychology; (III) Population, Demography and Human Geography; (IV) Political 
Science; (V) Economics; (VI) Law; (VII) International Law and _ International 
Relations; (VIII) Administrative {Sciences; (IX) Education; (X) Cultural Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology. Where necessary, the chapters have been divided into sub- 
sections. 

Six tables have also been compiled: (I) Classification Adopted for the Catalogue; 
(II) Concordance Index of the Headings Adopted in the Catalogue with the Universal 
Decimal Classification; (III) Alphabetical Subject Index; (IV) Alphabetical {List 
of Authors; (V) Geographical Index; (VI) Table of Languages. 

Dr. Jacques E. Godchot has written the Preface to this catalogue and he has there 
indicated the sifting process used for listing the theses, and given a brief description 
of the conditions required in each country considered for the presentation of doctoral 
theses. The Preface contains also a short discussion of the system of classification 
adopted by the authors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs 1951. Edited by Clyde Eagleton and Richard 
N. Swift, New York University Press, New York, 1952, 1 vol., vii + 278 pp. $4.50. 

Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in Agrarian Societies. Papers presented at the 1951 
Annual Conference of the Millbank Memorial Fund, Millbank Memorial Fund, 
New York, 1952, 1 vol., 171 pp. $1. 

Beuitos, Léon, L’instruction libératrice, Imprimerie du Commerce, Alexandria, 1952, 
1 vol., 264 pp. 

Bibliographical Bulletin of American Anthropology, Volume XIV, 1951, Parts I and II, 
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I vol., 240 pp. $3.25. 

Cotuins, Sir Charles, Public Administration in Hong Kong. Published in co-operation 
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of International Affairs, London, 1952, 1 vol., 189 pp. 15/-. 

Comas, Juan, Bosquejo Histérico de la Antropologia en México. Reprinted from Volume X 
of the Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos, Mexico, D.F., 1950, 1 vol., 190 pp. 

Current Research in International Affairs. A Selected Bibliography of Work in Progress 
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Africa, United Kingdom and the United States, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, New York, 1952, 1 vol., 193 pp. 
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Davis, Jerome, Peace, War and You, Henry Schuman, Inc., New York, 1952, 1 vol., 
282 pp. $3. 

DuvercEr, Maurice, Les partis politiques, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1951, 1 vol., 
xi + 476 pp. 

Faruki, Kemal A., Islamic Constitution, Khokhropar Gateway Publishers, Karachi, 
1952, I vol., xiii + 146 pp. Rs.4/8/-. 

Focus on Foreign Policy, Volume 48. Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies 1950-51, edited by James E. Blakemore, Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C., 1952, 1 vol., 71 pp. 

LEDERMANN, Laszl6, Fédération ‘nternationale, Editions de la Baconniére, Neuchatel, 1950, 
1 vol., 170 pp. 

Mano, Arturo, La Storia del Collettivismo, Quaderni di ‘‘Nova Historia,” Verona, 
1950, 1 vol., 103 pp. 600 lire. 

Materiales para el estudio de la clase media en la America latina, V. Publicaciones de la 
oficina de Ciencias Sociales, Union Panamericana, Washington, D.C., 1951, 1 vol., 
xvi + 111 pp. 

Mosera, Sven, Vem blev student och vad blev studenten?, C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1951, 
1 vol., xvi + 364 pp. Kr.20. 

Mosse, Robert, Les salaires. Bilans de la connaissance économique, published under the 
auspices of the Centre national de la recherche scientifique, Librairie Marcel Riviére 
et Cie, Paris, 1952, 1 vol., 324 pp. 950 frs. 

Ramos, Arthur, Le métissage au Brésil, Actualités scientifiques et industrielles 1176, 
Problémes d’écologie tropicale, published under the direction of Josué de Castro, 
Hermann et Cie, Paris, 1952, 1 vol., v + 142 pp. 

RosEnBERG, Herbert H., and Husert, Erin, Opportunities for Federally Sponsored Social 
Science Research, The Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, Washington Research Office, Washington, D.C., 1951, 1 vol., 
52 PP- 

SaLvapor1, Massimo, The Rise of Modern Communism, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
1952, 1 vol., x + 118 pp. $2. 
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Institut national de la statistique et des études Sonenigns (INSEE), Direction 
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Editor Assistant Editor 
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